LAA. 


ON 


wonder who the writer was that said 
there were two wavs of travelling on 
rivel mused our friend Jaek, as he 


oked up from trying to place the point 


his cane on a speck of sunshine that 
ept dancing about on the ground in obe 
enee to the fluttering of the leaves over 
ta 


What 


a soft contralto voice. 


an absurd statement!” quickly 
ere were not a dozen ways of achieving 
il object I 
As 


Onell 


jump 


usion before hearing the whole state 


usual, madame, you to a 


rent One wav is to Journey up, and the 
other to go down. And now just see the 
vantage pont we hold at this pre 
situated mid 
ay on this river, and can adopt either 
All we have to do is to 
take the voice of the meeting on the sub 
ect What do they say ? 

The meeting of four beige addressed in 


ent moment. Here we are 


Wwe prefer. 


this deeided manner, tried to gather to it 
that the 
‘tion had again arrived. The Basso, who 


elf a sense of the facet time for 


is also the Artist of the party, growled 
rom his bed on the grass that he was will 
ng todo anything the rest agreed upon, 
but it was too hot for him to come to any 
decision for himself, at the same time lan 
euidly drawing his lee into the shade, 
vhen he suddenly bounded up, and search 
ng in the grass upon which he had been 
reclining, tore out by the roots a small 
Canadian thistle, and viciously threw it 
over the cliff, giving utterance to a sound 
that caused the second lady of the party 
to exclaim, ina voice, Why, 
Frank!” while Frank, who had again tak 
ena reclining position, assured her, with 


shoeked 


t face of child-like innocenee, that he was 
inerely trying to reach the lower D, and 
he thought he would accomplish it yet, 
ifter a little more practice. 

The party were on the Cliff Walk, or, 
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better 


ie Lovers 


as it cnown, t] 


face of the el] 


the 
stand the Parh 


alone 
Buildings at the e: 
ital of the Dominion, and the Ottawa Riv 
is to the 


The 


vho were erouped together had 


er Was the one under diseussion 
advisability of going up or down it 
three 
full view of a beautiful streteh of the river 
as it moved past them some hundred feet 
below where they stood, but thes searcely 
noticed it: in fact, they were in that happy 


condition that they were content simply 


to be conscious of the aet of living and 
resting, and to drink in the soft breeze 
with every breath they drew Not that 
they were any more lazy than you. my 


energetic friend. No; they were four busy 
brain-workers, and many months of con 
tinuous mental application had made them 
determine to ¢ HJON their summer vacation 
to the full 
Athens: the others 
Chance 


vether, anda similarits of tastes liad seal 


One pair hailed from the mod 
from buss 


to 


eri Were 


Gotham had thrown them 


bond of friendship between them 


One link in their chain of friendly inter 
course Was a mutual love of music, and by 
a happy coincidence they were each eifted 
to form a 


quartette, 


sO as harhionious vocal 


very 
which was a souree of much so 


cial enjoyment to themselves and others 


After wandering about the country until 
a map of their route would be best rep 
resented by the branch of an old and 


very much pruned apple-tree, they at last 


reached the spot where we made their ac 


quaintance, at the seat of the Dominion 
government, the city of Ottawa. They 
had viewed the points of interest, and 
driven over the neighboring country The 


Artist had secured many good subjects; 
the Tenor had gathered in 
information on all sorts of subjects, which 


a quantity of 
he took every opportunity to inflict on 
the rest, and it was evident from his rest 
he was full of knowledge 


less mood that 


Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 


1885, by 


‘ 
: 
A TRIP 
Walk, 
cae” 
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et unimparted, and insisted that the time 


had come for them to move 
Now here we are,” hie explaimed 
float dow 


river, With its beautiful 


Oh again 

We 
nto the mouth of this 
cotter 


ean ener 


colored wa 


ter cheert ills e rit head With sawdust and 
Chips, or else we can take canoes and 
Work OUP Way Up to its sores was 
told this morning by a fair-haired c@isant 
ofa oraftsman that “there was the bigwest 


What is that 


speaker asked, turning to 


Views ever seed theer.’ 


Sa the 


the prostrate figure of the Basso But. alas 


for his eloquence! the Basso was audibly 


asler The rest of the party, feeling this 
Was awslight upon their company, proceed 
ed to awake lim by the aid of two parasols 


When 


Was assured they had only disturbed him 


and one cane at last aroused, he 
so that he might see the beautiful etfeet of 


He 


slowly sat up @ da Turk, and in reply to 


the sunlight on the Chaudiére Falls, 


many gushing expressions and requests 
that he should make a sketeh of it. quietly 
remarked, There was too much sawdust, 
new boards, and saw-miull for his taste. In 
fact, the thing did not appeal to him at all, 
and he could only work with a hope of sue 
cess When the subject strongly appealed 
to his svimpathies 

the 


you always respond when so appeal 


suppose,” said leading voice, 
ed to 

Certainly,” answered the Artist. 

At this point a malicious gleam of de 
light came into the Tenor’s eye as he said 
(apparently the 


What consummate humbues these artists 


addressing tree - tops): 
are! This morning for nearly ten min 
utes Tsaw a blind beggar appealing to the 
sympathies of this gifted @enius, and he 
never responded with The Basso 
went through a pantomime behind the la 
dies’ backs of punching the Tenor’s head at 
the first convenient opportunity, and hay 
ing thus relieved his feelings, pieked up 
his sketching traps and sauntered off with 
the others. It was unanimously deeided 
to go downstream, leaving the upper por 
tion of the river for another year's trip. 
When they had about reached the end of 
their walk, they eame Upon one of the 
many perfect pietures along this delight 
ful promenade—a rustic stairway leading 
upatrmeht angles, a piece of Gothic stone 


work, with luxuriant 


Vines running over 
it In magnificent profusion, overshadowed 


by graceful elms, the whole being a rich 


mass of color, made the mellow 


up of 


ereen of the trees and delicate eray 


stones contrasting with the 


ing brown of the sandy path 


an appeal 


evidently something of 


ture, forasketchinge stool w 


as pron 
up followed the of 

book and a watercolor box. a trio o 
sical 


bright 


VOLCEeS Wishing suceess, a 


color as the ladies passed 
pretty hand, 


Mime action on the part of the Tern 


stain a ave Of 2a 
gestive of a fatherly blessing, a sil 
timoment: then the endless music 
ture as she sings only to those who 
Never was artist blessed 
propitious surroundings, and the 
his hands was beginning to repay 
ture for her kind influenees Only a 
needed, The Oris 
had been filled with Indian red to p 


more touches were 
a deep warm shadow, and was just 
ing brought to the desired shape by 
tly touching the tips, when a erashing 
port rung out on the quiet and solitu 
like the bursting of everything munda 
The painter went straight up in the 
several feet, the brush, full of color, w 
thrust 
before he realized it was only the noo 
day gun that had been fired by an at 
leryman about twenty feet over his lead 


As 


knees looking for his seattered colors snd 


as many inches down his thro 


he crawled round on his hands and 
brushes in the grass, a listener would lay: 
thought he had at last reached to the dee 
bass note he had so long been in seareh of 
Karly next morning the party boarded 
the steamer, and one of the ladies remark 
ed, It makes one feel quite at home 
have the captain meet vou and shake 
hands, as though you were visiting at his 
house, instead of hoard his 
boat.” For such was the urbanity of the 
gallant captain of the Peerless that a 
The boat 
swung slowly out, affording one of thi 


On 


his passengers were his friends. 


finest views possible of the beautiful Par 
liament Buildings, with all 
tectural magnificence. 


their arehi 
But they are al 
too soon lost sight of as the boat sudden! 
rounds a bluff whieh shuts off the vir 

and nothing but the 
lumber piles of the manufacturing city o! 


reveals 
Hull, on the opposite side of the rive 
which is occasionally called by the eupho 
nious name of Slab City. 
quartette are on the move, drifting, as 
were, for everything now seems so quit 
and restful. 


Onee more 


On they oO, past banks ot 


: 
re 
a 


A TRIP ON 


foliage, 
en to the very 
ters edge, the 
toned Lauren 
range of mount 
s forming a back 
ind.and branches of 
ow marking by their 
lant and tender color 
ere the land ended; but it 
only be surmised where 
vater began, so cheated was 
eve by the wonderful reflec 
is Here are several islands 
vutifully wooded, and with 
same delicate color over all 
Kettle Island it is 
is the home of the Cana 


of these 
ed 
Grace Darling —a modest, 
faced young girl of only 
liteen summers, who, it is as 
ted, has already DV her own 
aided efforts been the means of 
ing seven human lives. She 
ery reserved about speaking of her own 
oie deeds, and particularly dislikes be 
interviewed. The Marquis of Lorne, 
(Governor-General of Canada, has vis 
| her on more than one oceasion, and 
sists she shall reeeive the Humane Soci 
vs medal, which hitherto she has been 
no hurry about accepting. Such hero 


in and modesty are indeed rare. 


THE OTTAWA 


At short intervals the steamboat would 


make up toa collection of pile With afew 
loose planks laid on top of them, called 
per courtess 
tifteen 


with water 


landings These stood about 


or twenty feet out of the water, 


marks at different 


elevations 
all over them 


Although the scenery along the banks 


isa constant delight to the eve, the pe ople 
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are 

They appear for the 

part poor and spiritless, andj 

ine from the tumble-down eonditio 
their steamboat landings, must be s} 

The houses seen from the banks ot 

No doubt 1 


] 


are well-to-do people living in the inland 


indeed, 


river are mere huts or shanties. 


lages. who live in better sty leo but the wenera 

pression is one of apathetic poverty. At one « 
thre landings the only living objects to be seen we 
three dogs Two of these were collies, with 1 


might intelligent faces and restless action: the other a or 


chunsyv mongrel bull-dog, blind of one eve They all ey 
pressed such lively interest in the approaching steam 
that our party concluded their master, mistress, and all then 
friends must be on board But the eaptain volunteer 
the information that the cook was in the habit of throwing 
them something to eat every time the boat passed, 

As the boat proceeded on her way the party became mon 
and more enthusiastic over the beauty of the route \ 
tle below Thurso, which the eaptain explained was thi 
principal plenic resort for the people of the city, Was an 
other beautiful group of islands, so thickly overgrown ani 
compact-looking that they had the appearance of laying 
been trimmed like a hedge. And it required very littl 
streteh of the imagination to form all kinds of objects out 
of them As the Tenor observed, one looked like a vesss 
pulled up for repairs. Then there were such delightfu 
elimpses of bays and inlets, suggesting such delicious fish 
ing and mosquito bites! The banks gradually began to 
assume more and more the appearance of the river Thames 
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ad sole English passengers 
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On board 


van to look for some of the old land 


rks. until suddenly a large raft came 


o view, and ealled them back to the 
World. On an average t 
ped about every twenty minutes at 


he boat 


ne small village, each having its own 
al mterest. Here is Montebello, w here 


be seen through the trees the seignior 


residence of the late Hon. Louis Joseph 


tpineau, the ex-areh-rebel, who in the 


ellion of 1887 fled to the United States, 
da price was set upon his head. But 
brief exile matters righted them- 


es with the Canadian 


crovernment, 


do he was pardoned, and returned to his 


Wie, where he was recerved with open 


ns and loaded with honors, and he 


ed happs ever afterward 


as they al 


vsdo). Nowthevapproach Yriginal 


ereisa very perceptible flutter on board, 


ere 1S also a vers decided 


miprove 


nt in the construction and appearanee 
ewharf, The Alto and Soprano ex 


as they see | 


arge Saratoga 


nks being deposited on the same. The 


nor feels it Ineumibent on 


hin 


1 to find 


hat is the meaning of all this He 


es back with the information that 


sis the landing where passengers take 


stage for the celebrated 


situated about seven 


rledontia 


miles dis 


t inland, The waters are considered 


beneficial in of 


| other kindred diseases 


rheumatism 


A 


PATS 


e erected a spacious hotel, and it) has 


f 


en dubbed the Saratoga « 


Canada, as 


ere floek all the fashionably 


halt. the 


fashionably mained, and the fashionably 


nd from all parts of the Domiunion. 


one of the smaller landings, where the 


mit did not usually stop unless signaled, 


Man Was seen standing 


vesticulating 


ldlv. Theeaptaincame forwardand with 


amused expressiou of countenanee in 


mined the passengers that he knew from 


ie excited state the individual was in 


iat a wedding party wa 


coming on 


wd. And his prognostication was soon 


rified, for as soon as the boat touched 


e landing a motley procession came 


ooping down old) and 


ddle-aged, from the infant 


young and 


in 


arms to 


aged couple, who, John Anderson like, 


ere tottering down, Th procession was 


eaded by the bride and Croom, the latter 


woking exeessively uncomfortable and 


it of place in his ** dressed up” condition 


* Pronounced Lo-re¢ 


‘ 


/ 


but the bride presented a great contrast 
to her new-made lord; her self-satisfac 
tion was supreme. As the captain re 
marked, “Tf vou really want to witness 
happune ss and content ht, VOU Must see 
a Freneh-Canadian bride from the rural 
districts She has attained to the height 
of her ambition: she is at last decked out 
in bridal finery.” She went straight for 
the saloon after coming on board, and 
looked round a little nervously first. 
then sat frigidly down on the extreme 
edge of the nearest beneh. and cast down 
her eyes, as was supposed, in’ blushing 
modesty. But not it was not modesty: it 
was her shoes upon which her admiring 
elances were directed 

The rest of her costume was Common 


place, consisting of a blaek dress of some 


cheap material, whieh one of the ladies 
designated as ‘lustre.’ She wore a hat 
trimmed with a wreath of tawdry-look 


ing pink and blue artificial flowers, while 
bows of ve llow and green ribbonr reli ved 
the sombre hive of the dress. But it ve 
maimed for the shoes to wive the true 
bridal character to this somewhat remark 
able toilet They were of white kid, low 
eit, with huge rosettes on the instep. Her 
pedal extremities, whieh were of rather 
colossal proportions, were alien nted by 
home-kiit) woollen stoekings, which-ap 
peared just trifle incongruous Her 
husband soon jomed her, and took a seat 
beside her. and as he sat speechless, with 
his wife's hand Iving im his own, it was 
sttpposed he too was lost in admiration 
and wonder at the beauty of the slippers 
A half-hour later found them in the same 
position with the bride still casting lov 
ing vlanees at her feet When the newls 
wedded parr left the boat they were met 
by an old man and a voung girl, who, by 
the wa thes embraced the bridegroom, 
were set down as his father and sister 
The former took the bride gently bv the 
hand, who rece ived them with rigid state 
liness. The girl timidly ventured to kiss 
her newly made sister The caress was 
passively permitted, not returned, and aft 
erward deliberately w Iped off with a blue 
cotton pocket-handkerehief. The last seen 
of the kid shoes the Vv we re almost pivisible 
as their owner trudged up a steep sandy 
hill on a hot August afternoon 

The captain how came forward and an 
nounced to his passengers that the next 
stopping place would be the last, as far as 


he was concerned. They would have a 


_ 
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Htthe Variation now im their mode of tray 
as 


the for the 


next twelve 
mies Was so full of rapids and dangerous 


} 
shallows 


river 


Was impossible for a steam 


to havicate it Therefore was 


necessarv to make a portage 


to Carillon, at the foot of the 


railway 
rapids The 
quartette thought this rather a @ood idea. 
as it would serve as another novelty in 
ve pleasant jo 


When 


point at 


they reached the 


the 


Grenville, 


Which they were to make 
change, the Tenor, who had been HLSSInNe 


for the last half-hour, made his appear 
anee, and informed the other three that 
he had been talking with the captain, who 
had 


been vivine him a description of a 


ratting station about two miles upon the 


te side of the river 


** Now 


amusement, and our time's our own. w liv 


PONT 


1 
said he. we are all out for 


should we hot stop over a day here, and 
Make a call Upon the raftsmen 


‘The very thing!” 


exclaimed both In 
While the Artist declared his 
soul had been vearning for an introdue 
tion into rafting cireles 


dies at onee: 


After au 
mous vote had be 
taken on the SUD 
the party bade adieu 


Peerless and rz 


the 
Ous cuptain and officers 
went in the ferry 

they had been directed, They look: 


search of 


Vain for the ferry-boat There we 


several men grouped about the whiart 


the class one usually about 
stations and steamboat landings in cou 


iry places—men who seem born to « 


cupy positions with their baeks nea 


sts or Walls. with 


} their legs crosses 
and their hands in their empty pocket 
gazing with a faraway look of vaen 
stupidity on their equally empty faces 
The Basso went up and accosted one ¢ 
Wharf 


these ornaments by inquiring 
“Can you tell me where the ferry-boat 
starts from 7” 

** Here,” was the laconic reply, 

Where is the boat 7” 

There”— pointing to an ordinary-look 
ing fishing-punt of apparently medium 

That 7” chimed in the Tenor. 
we've got several valises.” 


Whi 


“And where are my sketching traps t 
vo, | should like to know 2” 
indignant basso profondo. 


Came dh al 


“Dat all right, monsieur,” put in ar 
other individual, who had come upon thi 
seene within the last few minutes. Thi 
speaker was a fine sturdy specimen of thu 
Kreneh habitant, rather 
vanced in years, but of fine plivsique and 
presence. 


Canadian ad 


One of the ladies inquired, ** Are you 
the ferryman 7” 
Oui, madame,” 


\ 
3 
_{ 
= ~ 


Hlow many can you carry in your 


val 


\s many as want to go ; 
This was not very re-assuring, as by this 
quite a number of people had come 


rit 


vn from the village, men, women and 
dren, with carpet - bags, trunks, bun 
and babies too mumerous to men 


The Soprano, with true feminine cau 
sugeested to her friends the advisa 
itv of getting In atonece, as the old man 
certainly have to Inake two trips, 
id naturally those who got in first would 
So they proceeded to embark 
The baggage was 
Then the 
On 


the primitive eraft 
towed away first in the bow 
nnan freight was to be disposed of. 
eV Came, one after another, until the So 
rahe began to suspect she had been pre 
believe,” 
ud she, man is to take 
And such, indeed, 


And, impossible as it may 


iture in her ealeulations 


hem all at one load.” 

is the case 
seem. the load consisted of twelve human 
ios, besides about eight hundred pounds 


I baggage. 


“Are you not afraid to take 
asked one of the passengers, 


No. indeed ; | could easily ear 


SO 
Afraid! 
ry SLX more.” 
laugh, and served to restore contidence 


This reply caused a gener 


some of the more timid: passen 
ers. One young man generously offer 
ed to assist the skipper if another pair of 
mrs could be procured, But this offer 
vas politely but resolutely refused. ‘* How 
far is it to the point where you land 7 


as asked. ‘** About three miles.” an 
syered the ferryman. “Three miles!” 
exelaimed the astonished Tenor. ** One 


man row twelve people, besides all that 
ohit, the current He'll 
neyer do it.” But he did, laughing and 
talking good-naturedly all the while, and 
hen the boat drew up to the landing he 
ippeared as little fatigued as when he 
started, and handed his lady passengers 


fred agalist too! 


out as gallantly as any courtier from his 
wloved Belle France.” The party 
proceeded by a foot path through the 
voods to the hotel which had re 
ommended to them before leaving the 
The house Was new, and ap 
peared clean and comfortable. The host 
vas a Freneh Canadian, who, to do him 
justice, tried to do his best for the ae- 
commodation of his guests, but, unfortu 
nately for the comfort of our party, his 
knowledge of hotel-keeping was limited. 


been 


steamboat. 


A TRIP ON THE OTTAWA 


The house Was illed with summer board 
ers. Which meant, in’ Canada, tribes of 

children with their mamas and nurses 


Nota masculine Was to be seen anvwhere 
better) When the 


dininge-room with 


(they knew 
descended to the 
tites that would have done ample justice 
cood iment | 


toa were appalied Dy 


the heterogeneous mixture of babies, mo 


thers, ind purses lio had POSSESSION of 
every table in the room And when at 
lest a space Was cleared by one of the 
waiters for the if Was to sit 


down to soiled table linen and the refuss 
of food ke ft the 


Meanwhile the respective 


last relay of babies 


mothers glared 
at the intruders, and passed audible re 
ahent the 


marks of a disagreeable nature 


new arrivals The landlady followed her 


diseusted @uests out of the dining room 
and apologetically explained iatters 
hever 
but they 
vet their house paid for, and they thought 
* But, mon Dieu! we 
We have thirty tive 


children in the house, the 


saving thes taken 


boarders before ; Were ANXIOUS tO 
it would help lose 
money all the time, 
oldest only ten 
years old, and when they are not quar 
relling the nurses are.” The quartette, who 
were out for pleasure, decided to leave as 
speedily as possible The good-natured 
landlord. willing to do all in lis power 
for the accommodation of his American 
visitors, kindly put his own skiff at then 
disposal to go out to the rafts, and sent his 
clerk to net as their gondolier, which lat 
ter personage appeared very well pleased 
to exchange the close atmosphere of the 


He 


Was an intense young Frenchman, show 


hotel office for a blow on the river 


ily arrayed in cheap store clothes, plated 
jewelry, and patent-leather boots, and, as 
the Contralto remarked, “evidently got 
up for the occasion.” This gorgeous young 
creature answered to the classical name 
of Achille, and bevat 


and got into position W ith some difficulty 


as he launched his 
the party soon perceived that his skill and 


experience in aquatics were very super 


ficial. Butthere was an air of importance 
about lim as he put his oars in the row 
locks that made some members of the 
quartette begin to think they had not 


And if 


eriterion 


done this young person justice 


hard takem as a 
he must have perfect 
the art of The Artist, who w 


an adept in all matters pertaining to boat 


} 
Work be 


real 


been 


rowing. as 


ing. and was now comfortably seated un 


‘ 
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der the shade of his sketching umbrella, 


Kept despite thre protestations of the la 
dies) urging the voung fellow on by such 
exclamations as, it, Achille: vou ll 
vetreover vourself with glory He was 
pretty well covered with water by this 
time, both from: dus profuse perspiration 
and the quantity his oars had shipped in 
his frantic endeavors to make good time 
They had proceeded at such oa rapid rate 
they had failed to note uns of the beauti 
ful see nervy thro igh which they were pass 
Ing, until they suddenly found themselves 


in full view of the rafts, the object of their 


They were very politely received on 
board, and fairly delighted with all they 
saw. Everything was practically explain 
ed to them, from the construction of the 
raft to the working of it down from. its 
native woods to the ocean Bat the most 
Interesting part to the ladies was the ex 
ploration of the culinary department, 
where the next dav s meals were in course 
of preparation. The friendly cook courte 
ously invited them to partake of the home 
Iv fare, whieh they eladly accepted, for 
after the wretehed dinner they had tried 
to eat, this meal, served with the elewance 


of cleanliness, and an unlimited supply of 


wood-will, tasted to them like a collation 
from Delnonico’s Moreover, it Was a 
novelty a duncheon on a raft. The sun 
was now beginning to light up the glori 
ous Laurentians to the west of them, which 
suggested to the Tenor the propriety of 
moving on again, and they bade adieu to 
their jovial hosts on the raft with many 
cood wishes and hopes of future meeting. 
They again took thei places in the boat, 
and judging by the way the voung man 
handled the oars, he had, during lis sea 


t, become ‘ta sadder and a wiser 


son of res 
Asthev were voing With the stream, 
he took the advice of the Basso, and simply 
drifted down, using an oar now and then 
to cuide their course What a delicious 
half-hour it was! The sun, whieh was 
eradually sinking, made the water in the 
wide part of the river appear like a sheet 
of pare gold, without a ripple to mar its 
Surhace The banks on either side were 
thickly wooded down to the water's edge, 
and cast such perbeet re theetions that it p 
peared as if the boat was actaally drifting 
through the forest glade. There were sev 


eral picturesque old piers built far out in 


the stream, for the convenience of loading 


1} 
Li 


ie boats with lumber from the mills dur 
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ing low water; for this thrifty little vi 
of Hawkesbury is a great lumber cent 
and is dependent for its prosperity uj 
one or two wealthy muill-owners. 
quartette felt the influence of the tran 
evening and its suggestive Imagery, ani 
if by common consent a soft strain of 1 
sic swee tly floated over the water, and 
they neared the landing the last eli 
died away just as the last ray of s 
light sank suddenly behind the dis 
mountains. As they landed, no word 
spoken. Their minds seemed tilled 
asort of reverential feeling, which was 
interrupted until they were close to 1 
hotel, when the irrepressible Tenor bro 
the silence by 

Tl tell you what it is, Frank, tl 
last half-hour was worth living. [don 
feel half as bad as I did an hour avo abou 
facing supper at the hotel 

lam glad to see the waters have | 
such a soothing influence on you,” 
swered the Soprano. For part 
would take oceans to obliterate the ey 
evlare of that mother when L innocent 
usurped her baby’s seat at dinner.” 

As there was no tram from Grenyi 
until noon next day, our travellers wei 
compelled to accep the situation and x 
main where they were for the night Wi 
will not dwell upon their satferings during 
the period of their sojourn.  Sufliee it te 
say. if their dinner was bad, their supper 
was worse, and them breakfast next mor 
ing a little more so. As soon next day 
as the old ferryvinan would convey them 
they took their departure, feeling dee pis 
thankful that they were not in the posi 
tion of the poor French landlord and hi 
wife, who were compelled to take sumier 


boarders in order to eke out a living. The 
party arrived at Grenville a good hou 


before the tram was due, and amuse 


themselves by looking about and wateh 
ing the peculiarities of the native popria 
tion, Whieh caused them no little amuse 
ment, 

By the time the train arrived the tras 
ellers were glad to resume their journes 
Arrived at Carillon, the party were agai 
charmed with their surroundings,and very 
much interested in the various points of 
attraction They were soon on board the 
steamer which was to convey them down to 
Montreal, and by a happy commeidence the \ 
met with a parts of congenial spirits, and 
the captain atfably performed his duties as 
host by making them mutually acquaint 
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They had ample time to discuss the they had embarked. On the Opposite side 


nery in the neighborhood, as the boat of the river was Point Fortune, the line 


not leave for nearly an hour after that divides the provinces of Quebec and 


é 
| —— 
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the 


ttario: and there, in distance, 


are 
e grand old mountains contaming much 
is dear to the heart of the geologist. 


Phe Vane 


stated to be the oldest ceolowiceal 


formation on the continent But the 
vreat glory of Carillon is its dam and 
timber slides A gentleman on board cde 
Clared this dam was the largest in the 
world Phew! came from the Artist: 


‘that’s pretty good. TL was up in the Si 
erra Nevada Mountains about a vear ago, 
and saw one there over a lundred feet 
high. 

As to that,” 
most popular D.Ds, 


in one of Montreal's 
stood 
once In another part of the world that 


put 
Upon One 
was three miles across.” 

eare,” 
this is the largest in the world.” 
At last the 
“Why do they 
in the 


said the first speaker; 


The discussion waxed hot 
captain was appealed to 
eall this dam the largest world, 
captain 

* Because there isn’t a larger.” 

This was considered conclusive, and a 
eeneral laugh put an end to the contro 
versy. 

Sut the quartette did not see this won 
derful dam in all its glory, as it had been 
partially carried away by the spring fresh 
Now, said 


their newly acquired friend the divine, as 


etsonly a few months before. 


Carillon was gradually fading from view, 
‘you will see between here and Lachine 
the gems of the Ottawa.” And as they be 
held the ever-varving landscape on either 
side of the river, with its alternate beau 
of and woodland, and the 
wonderful effeets of light and shade on 


ties meadow 
their old friends the Laurentians, which 
chain along 
fully realized the truth 
of the Doctor's words, while at intervals 


form an almost unbroken 


the route, they 


they would stop at some pretty little vil- 
lage that appeared in marked contrast to 
those at the commencement of their trip, 


These bore 


nearer Ottawa City. every 
evidence of thrift, not to say wealth. 
Here and there were cozy little villas, 
owned and occupied during the summer 
months by well-to-do Montrealers, and 


whenever they stopped, bevies of pretty 
virls would tloek down to the landing to 
meet friends or exchange ereetings with 


acquaintances on board. They were Now 


coming in sight of the Lake of Two 
Mountains, where the Indian village of 
Oka is situated “You ought to stop 
here,” said the Doctor to our friends: 
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there is something worth seeing 
for thre 
They have a Trappist 
where, | 


you.” regarding 


amb sure, al artist 
enough material to repay lim for 
it Then the village itself has its 
in the fact that it has been for some 
the seene of much contliet and st 
tween the 
the Protestants coneerning the ela 
the Mount 
it is full of interest 
Tenor and Soprano felt very mueh ti 
night at this inter. 
spot: but as they were under bon: 


Roman Catholie Chin 
lodians, Then there is 
vary and the seven chapels 
see Oka; 
ed to remain a 
meet other friends in Quebee on a ee 
day, they felt constrained to push 
But the Alto and realized it 
their artistic duty to see the Trappist 
this celebrated 

So the party separated with mutu 
egrets, but not without arranging to « 


Basso 


nothing more, of 


together again at no very distant d 
The Artist and his wife left the stean 
amid the hearty good wishes of a 
board, and started to explore this Fra 
Indian village in pursuit of shelte: 
the night, as this was the first consid: 
They 
covered there were two hostelries i 
place kept by rival 


tion before seeing the sights. 


Frenchmen, and 
neither of them spoke English, and 
travellers’ knowledge of the Freneli 
cuage was very slight, and as there see 


no Way of arriving at the respective mu 
its of each house, the pair decided on 1! 
house on the sunny side of the street, as 


appeared neat and prosperous-looking, aid 


The land 
Was the largest man, his wife the largest 
man, 


it had the largest sign out. 


get the largest kind of entertainment 


Indian vouth was at last found who co: 


descended, for a large pecuniary consid 
ation, to carry their valise and sketeli 
traps up from the wharf, where they | 
been standing unprotected since the | 


left, and had been a subject of much sp: 


ulation to the juveniles, who had « 
trived to loosen all the straps round the 


in which condition the Indian boy start 


to carry them. He had not 
many yards when first a roll of cany 
thena buneh of brushes, fell out. 
the Artist called to him to stop; he on 
did that 
hotel, with the empty straps in his hat 
then he went back and carefully pic 


pre 


The lady was in hopes they mig 


In va 


when he arrived in front of | 


ral 


\ 
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p all that he had dropped on the way, 
| carried them safely in his arms. The 
were their which 
vhted all hopes of colossal entertain 
ut at the outset. It 
tutfy, and immediately under the eaves, 
d.upon entering, it emitted that peculiar 
or, common to many country sleeping 


iple shown room, 


was small and 


virtments, Which suggests equal parts of 
They 


uckly deposited their wraps, and were 


plaster and old straw beds. 


rrvying down to seek the fresh air, when 
were arrested on their way by a low 

eet female voice singing a sadly pathet 
inelody, accompanied by a cabinet or 
nu. The musie had sueh a weird charm 
ut it that our travellers were com 
led to stop and listen. After a while 
ey traced the sounds to a half-opened 
or leading out of the hall, where in a 
ill, dimly lighted room could be seen 
form of a young girl, apparently un 

r twenty years of age, seated before the 
van, With bent head and fingers wander- 
vy nervously over the key-board as she 
ianted her mournful lay. What a pie 
ive it was, and one that told its own sad 


ory! Her listeners’ eyes were suffused 


with tears as they crept stealthily away 
Not for worlds would they have disturbed 
the sightless singer, shut forever out from 
the light of day. 


The next morning Was set apart for the 


visit to the Trappist monastery, which 
was eight The road fol 
lowed the river-bank nearly all the way, 
and the purty the benetit of a soft 
cool breeze that was blowing refreshingly 
off the water. 
ing drive. 

homesteads of 


miles distant 
cot 


Altogether it was a charm 
As they 
the 
commotion would invariably ensue 


passed the humble 
general 
Nu 


merous pretty black-eved children would 


habitants a 


run out, and stand open-mouthed view 
the 
ed by two or three little black curs, which 


Ing strangers wonderingly, follow 
snapped and yvelped viciously until thes 
were looked at; then they would retreat 
in quick time into the imnermost recesses 
of their dwelling place. Added to these 
there the pig, which ex 
pressed his approval or disapproval by a 
erunt. 

The Artist's wife was enraptured by the 
luxuriant growth of wild flowers 


was inevitable 


Every 
where, as far as the eye could reach, it was 


OKA 
— 


one glorious burst of color She had ney 


er seen such wild flowers: they were trop 


eal in thei magnificence It was evi 
dent Nature had made amends for the 
brevity of the Canadian summer by load 
Ing it with her richest treasures. They 


had just ascended to the brow of one of 


the many hills when the monastery came 


full view, and friends could not 
help commenting on the faet that if these 
monks were denied all the other pleasures 
of the world, they had taken advantage of 
the one still left them The site chosen 
for their habitation atforded to the eve a 


never-ending feast of the beautiful in na 


ire The building is situated on an emi 
nence that commands the whole of the 
beautiful lake and the mountains from 


Vhich it derives its name. The monastery 


itself is a large square building, solidly 
built of wood on a stone foundation, built 


at the 


expense of the Dominion govern 
Which also gives an annual erant to 
helpsupport the mstitution Thisorder has 


only been established in Canada about two 


They were driven France 


out of 


d ring the late political troubles thre re, 


ind forbidden ever to return. They being 
thus Cast Upon the world, naturally sought 
protection im the province of Quebee, that 
vreat stronghold of Romanism. pret 
known that these monks are 
They 
they were 
founded in the sixth century by the abbot 
of La Trappe; 
vear 1150 


The drive ho performed the otlice of 


tv generally 


the most rigorous of any order. 


are also of very ancient origin: 


they were reformed in the 
again in 1600 

euide and interpreter, soon made the at 
tendant in charge understand that the lady 
and gentleman wished to inspect the insti 
He was answered by a low 


tution very 


bow, speech being strietly forbidden un 
less by 


of the 


| 
with 


permission of the Father Superior 


Llowever, he went to 
that 


soon came forwardand urbanely weleomed 


MONASTERY 
rentleman, who 


LUeSTS In 


a French 
about six feet im 


English with 


iceent Ile was 
height, of good build. He was rather pre 


DOSSOSS 


Ing appearance, and when he 
spoke, lis face was particularly attractive, 
oWing to a very genial expression and a 


humorous twinkle im his eve. 


His head was cleanly shaved, all but a 
short close fringe of hair about an ineh 
long all the wav round He was dressed 


long robe of eream-colored serge that 


at ache d 


down to his ankles, displaying 
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low-cut shoes, and stockings of the 
color as his robe. Over this robe he 
another garment, a sort of over-dress 
out sleeves, COMLPOst d of black 
This | 
had a sort of cowl or hood attached t 
He was very polite to the visitors 
informed them that while he would by 
lighted the gentleman all « 
the establishment, it) was strictly ag 


a finer grade than the serge, 


to show 
all usage to allow a lady the same | 
lege. Personally, he was entirely at 
but—with atruly Pari 
shrug of the shoulders 


dame’s service; 
madame kre 
we must obey orders. So madanu 
fain tosit in the reception room, whiul 
the 
learned the manners and customs of its 
nates: but the lady did not keep aso 

Vigil as a lias 
did her, althoug 
am sadly afraid he transeressed the) 


husband explored monastery, 


handsome 
his best 


voune 


to entertain 
by talking so much. But. shades o 
St. Anthony, was there not a 
the ec: 


The Artist returned to his 
Such pictures as he had sees 


ise / 
ecstatic. 
Oh. if one could always live with thi 
Trappists, there would be no lack of s 
jects. After going through the dorn 
ries and other portions of the building, hi 
had gone out into the fields and wat 
brothers at) their reap 
and gathering in the harvest, for they 
all their own work, both out doors and 
No fi 
enter t] 
As the Artist watched the pietiu 


esque groups of men performing their s 


the work of 


even to making their own clothes. 
male element is allowed to 


lives. 


lent labor, still in the garb of their order 
What effeets, tones, values, and keys. of 
color were evolved in his mind as he noted 
the sun strike on the rich golden brow: 
costume of the lay brothers, forming \ 
contrasts to the more sombre hue of thos 
in full orders! And how strange it see 
ed all this aetive life going on round abo 
him without a sound being uttered, to si 
them suddenly fall on their knees wi 
the father whose duty it was would y» 
form the office. . For everything is do 
by rule, and whatever the occupation 
must be suspended when the bell soun 
for these religious exereises. Everythi 
Was so automaton-like that it almost 
Father 
the Superior, at length rallied our absorbe: 
friend, by asking him if he would not Ji 
to join their order. 


peared like enchantment. 


Yes. if vou will ta 
me in the capacity of special artist,” 
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langhingly replied. Well, come and live 
with us a month or two, and see how vou 
like our life.” This proposition was eager- 
ly responded to on the part of the Artist, 
but met with indignant glances from his 
wife. The worthy father, who was a bit 
of a wag, quietly gave her a re-assuring 
smile, and proceeded to give her husband 
a list of the rules laid down for the guid 
ance of his household. No conversation 
permitted under any circumstances ex 
cept by special permission of the father, 
and then as few words as possible must 
from 
fish, eggs, or butter; a very spare quantity 


be used. Entire abstinence meat, 


of bread, vegetables, and milk only being 
allowed The brothers were compelled 1o 
at 2 A.M. for praver and meditation, 
Here the worthy father was interrupted by 


rise 


the Artist exclaiming, very emphatically, 
No, thanks: His enthu 
siasm had been visibly dving out during 


won't join.” 


IN THRE FIELD 


the father’s recital, and the final claus 
provoked downright rebellion. But they 
compromised by the Artist asking pet 
mission to come out the next day, fully 
equipped with sketching appliances, ian 
the genial father willingly promised to 
place himself and the brotherhood at 1) 
disposal. 

When the pair again embarked on boar 
the steamer it was one of those lovely aft 
noons we sometimes see late in the suman 
when everything in nature seems veile: 


under a soft mist. They secured seats 11 


der an awning on deck, and sat enjoyvin 
to the utmost the balmy, bewitching a 
mosphere by which they were surrounde: 


“What is that old ruin 
there 7 inquired the Basso of a gentlema 
near by. 


we see ove 


That isthe remains of an old Fren 
fort. destroved in 1745. We are 
ing toSt. Ann's,” answered the individu: 


how cor 
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one of the loveliest spots on acters are retained Sur old friend the 
a It is crowded to its utmost Ottawa, with its cotfee-colored water thaws 
ty during the season by tourists, ex- peacefully by the side of the brilliant hued 
LISTS, and those seeking a quiet eor St. Lawrence until they reach the tide 
yrest in-after the busy round of toils After leaving Lachine, all the interest 
leasures of city life. [tis only twen- centres on the rapids. The others crowd 
es from Montreal, but it might be to the bow of the boat to get a good view 
indred, judging from its primitive but our travellers take up their position in 
tions. twas here that Moore wrote the stern, where they ean watel: the water 
lebrated * Boat Song.” Yonder. span rushing over the rocks, pursuing them, as 
the river from shore to shore, is the it were, while they seem to be running 
d Trunk Railway bridge. 
esting from its irregulari 
outline, Which makes it 
wo so unlike a railway 
ortunately the boat lad to 
i long time here, and the 
st took advantage of it 
vet the rapids and a sketch 
Voore’s house, which 
nt, looking stone 
with an old-fashioned 
pitched roof of @litter 
tin, with two tiers of dor 
windows in it, one above 
other. It is still in eood 
eservation, and looks as if it 
it vet shelter a generation 
o more of poets. The aft- 
jon Was drawing to a close 
ey left St. Ann's, and our 
sical friend could not re 
un from softly repeating, 


is the woods on shore look 


sing at St. Ann’s our parting 
Winn 
v were now quietly drift 
down to Lachine, where 
passengers who do not 
to run the rapids can pro- 
by rail to Montreal, a dis 
- of nine miles, but very 
persons leave the boat 
On the contrary, the 
ver of passengers is gen 
augmented by parties 
‘come out from the city for 
special purpose of going 


i the rapids. 


eat Lachine the Basso 
(‘ontralto bid farewell to 
Ottawa, on whose waters 
have had such a happy 
ner holiday. They are 
ontheSt. Lawrence. The 
rivers here meet, but do not 
Theirdistinetive char- rOM MOORE'S HOUSt 


! 
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STEERING A RAFT THROUGH THE RAPIDS. 


away from it As they descend one steep 


pitch after another they sometimes fancy 


the waters are really going to eatech them, 
and instinetively jump back like fright 
ened children 

The boat has dipped for the last time, 
and the excitement Is over Now they are 


within sight of the Victoria Bridge. ‘| 
giant structure is glorified by the mis 
gray shadows of evening combined 
the reflection of the setting sun, whi 
have for the time transfigured this us 
but by no means ornamental eighth w 
der of the world. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 

YROM the predominanee of Bismarck 
|: we may date the rise and progress of 
alism in Germany. These are not, 
etly speaking, cause and effect, yet any 
eful American student of the German 
jation admit that the 


much to promote the other, 


has 
As 
LIS Napoleon based the second empire 


must one 


the plébiscite, so the necessities of the 
ion in the jealousies of the petty Ger 


ial 


man courts, of the nobility, and of some 


the wealthy classes made it  impera 
-e in 1866 that Bismarek should base the 
yistitution of the North German Confed 
As rep 
rosentatives of the working classes, Bebel 
wid Liebkneeht, the two most prominent 
eaders of the socialists to-day, were elect 
ed members of the North German Reichs 
tav. and from that time the socialistic move 
ment has held a platform in the council 
In those early 


ration upon universal suffrage. 


thamber of the nation. 
days the socialists were divided into two 
rival and not very prominent factions 
the opportunists the extremists), 
iid in the multitude of matter engaging 
‘is attention, Bismarck searcely thought 
il vorth while to use V ery strong repressive 
neasures against them, if, indeed, he did 
tot im Some measure encourage them that 
he might pit them against the progressists, 
vyho were much more powerful obstacles 
to the suecess of his numerous schemes. 
\t any rate, when he established the Ger 
man Empire he found universal suffrage 
is imperatively necessary for the success 
his new measure as he had found it in 
In those days the car of imperial 
sii rolled on with irresistible force, the 
rogressists, lately the dominant parlia- 
nentary party, were mangled and erush- 
d beneath its wheels, and August Bebel 
vas left the sole representative of the so- 
alists elected to the imperial Reichstag. 
In 1872 the socialists received a little 
ittention from Bismarek in the shape of 
persecution of Bebel, Liebknecht, and 
ne other for attempted high treason, a 
suse célebre throughout Germany, which 


might the socialists again into promi- 
In 1874 the rival factions 
vileseed, and then in elect- 
¢ nine representatives to the Reichstag. 
(oy the next parliament, in 1877, they 


nee, two 


sueceeded 


ected twelve members, capturing for 


le first time two districts of the im- 


perial capital 


Vor. LXXI.—No. 423.—23 


a fact which alarmed the 


IN THE REICHSTAG 


eovernment, and caused the Chancellor 
to look carefully for means of thoro ig) 
These to 


within his grasp when Hoedel’s attempt, 


repre SSLOD. seemed 


or, as alleged by some, his pretended at 
tempt, upon the life of the Emperor 
made, May 11, 1878. A 
socialists Was prepared within eight days 
and rejected by the Reichstag on the 23d 
On the 2d of June 


following, the Emperor was, with mo pos 


as 


law agaist the 


of the same month. 


sibility of doubt, shot at and severely 
wounded by Karl Nobiling, a young Doe 
tor of Science and a disappointed office 
seeker 

Bismarck had been thwarted in many 
his anti-social 


ways. It was not only 


istic | 


aw that had been rejected, but also 
numerous measures Which he deemed very 
Important to the suecess of the empire 
But now in the excitement and horror en 
cvendered by the attempted assussination, 
and the serious wound of the Emperor, 
he Was able to dissolve parliament and 
elect a majority subservient to his wishes 
This was done with his customary prompt 
ness. and a new and still more stringent 
law 
before the new parliament, and passed by 


coercion was Immediately brought 
a very decisive majority, in the face of a 
strenuous and even tierce opposition made 
by the little band of nine members which 
the socialists still retained. 

This law was promulgated October 21, 
IS78, and carried out the 
rigor. All the journals of the socialists 
were at once annihilated, and all their 


with utmiost 


clubs were dissolved, while many ingen 
ious methods of persecution, having no 
warrant in law, were used to compel the 
flight of and 

whom it was impossible to make oat a 
legal case that public opinion would tol 
erate. All meetings being strictly prolib 


leaders suspects agaist 


ited under heavy penalties, it Was suppose dl 
that the party would be annihilated with 
out difficulty. 

But, as the event showed, the socialists 
were not wholly dependent upon leaders 
They 


were by no means lacking in general in 


or upon any form of organization. 


telligence, and thes were quite capable of 
improvising for themselves very effectual 
means of resistance to arbitrary power 
Therefore in 1881, when the regular elee 
tion for the 
place, much to the astonishment of the 


German parliament took 


j 
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vovernment, twelve socialistic members 
were seated, or one-third more than those 
in the preceding parliament. The govern 
ment had @wone so faras to arrest socialists 
for the erime of distributing ballots, and 
their surprise at the result may well be im 
agined, Another member was soon added 
to the number of the socialists as the re 
sult of an important election in Hamburg. 

In the autumn of the 
again surprised the government by 
turing 


socialists 
cap 
twenty-four seats, chiefly from the 
This will 
be seen from the following list: Singer and 
Pfannkueh, from Berlin; Bebel and Dietz, 
Hamburg: Frohime, Altona; 
Viereck, Leipsic (rural district) ; 
Stoller, from Zwickau; Geiser, from Chem 
nitz: Auer, from Glauchau; Blos, from 
Greiz; Wiemer, from Brunswick; Hasen 


most important constituencies. 


from from 


from 


cleverand Kraecker, from Breslau; Heine, 
from Magdebure; Meister, from Hanover; 
Harms, from Elberfeld; Schumacher, from 
Sabor, Frankfort ; Gril- 
from Nuremberg ; Vollmar, 
Munich; Liebknecht, from Offen- 
bach; Boek, from Gotha; Roediger, from 
Gera; Kayser, from Auerbach. 

All but one of the old) members are 
included in this list; but Herr Ritting- 
hausen, the very wealthy old member for 
Solingen, was rejected because he kicked 


Solingen : from 
lenberger, 


from 


against the discipline of the party, and 
George Sehumacher was elected in his 
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For 


votes 


place. 


four 
an increas 
seventy-five per cent. over the vot 
1881. 


the twenty 
were 


cast, 


Among the old members August 2 
is pre-eminent. Tle is forty-four 
old, of medium size, with full, short be 
and chestnut hair, regular German 
tures, gray eyes, and of delicate aspect 
has a clear, ringing voice, to be hy 
distinetly by the largest audience: |i 
possessed of a rare eloquence, which He 
fails to win the close attention even 
those members most opposed to him 
he is by far the most popular of all thi 
clalistic leaders. He was educated at 1 
school, and he is an. artis: 

trade. From 1876 to ISs5 

a member of the extensive fir 
Issleib and Bebel, at Leipsie, where 
can no longer reside, because of ex)» 
sion under the state of siege, which st 
obtains, and which has finally eost h 
his interest in the firm erected by his ta 
ents and enterprise. He has been i: 
prisoned about four years in all, two o! 
whicheommenced when, with Liebknecht 
in the trial above mentioned, he was « 
demned for attempt at high treason 
conviction 


turner by 
was 


being for his well-known 
publican and socialistic opinions, and 1 
for any overt acts performed. — His ter 
of imprisonment was served with Li 
knecht, and under the teaching of 1] 
learned man he passed two years as a first 
class prisoner, by which kind considera 
tion of the government he may be said 
have received a very liberal education 
the penitentiary. 

In the parliamentary term i 
Bebel was tried at Dresden, and convicted 
of speaking in a manner caleulated to 
bring the Emperor into contempt (Majes 
taetsbeleidigung). He was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, and the judg 
unwisely exercising a discretion whieh thi 
law gave him, declared Bebel’s seat in par 
liament to be vacated. A new election i1 
his district was therefore necessary, a 
the government had the satisfaction ©! 
having this convicted maligner of thi 
Emperor indorsed in a re-election by 
majority of more than three-fourths of th: 
votes, and by far the largest ever cast in his 
district. 


It is thus the far-seeing govern 
ment of Germany assists the socialisti 
propaganda. 

When Bismarck, till then a free-trader 
formed his alliance with the protection 
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ts, Bebel, in opposing the indirect taxes 
en proposed, and whieh he claimed to 
inimieal to the interests of the working 
isses, said in parliament, in 1879: "Now 
i have taken off the mask. Go on in 
s way, if you dare, and in five years our 
ie will come.” The five years are up, 
time of the German socialists has not 
but it must be confessed that there 
very dangerous tendeney in that di 


tion. 
Bebel’s private character is stainless, he 
s the esteem of his parliamentary oppo 
its. and he is unexeelled as a debater. 
ceutly he has seized an opportunity to 
ike an onslaught on the military policy 
the empire, which has had a very tell 
effect. 

Wilhelm Liebknecht, whose name is al 
ys conjoined with that of Bebel as lead 
of the party, is a portly man over sixty 
He has excellent uni 
psitv education, and he makes his living 
lis writings in his mother-tongue and 
French and English. 


ce, an 


was in 
he republic in 1849, and he had to go 
»exile when the revolution was defeat 

\ parliamentary opponent having re 
ched him for this blot on his eseuteh 
Yes, [did bear 
< for the republic in my youth, and I 
nild shoulder the musket again 1 
se of the republican cause if the people 


in his reply he said: 
de 


Kor this ut 
ince he has been called ** the Soldier” 


only declare for it.” 


his comrades, and among the socialists 
iis still his pet name. He is ready and 
less, and, as this anecdote would indi 
e rather fond of bearding the lion in 
He was the editor of the official 
iper of the socialists up to the date of its 
pression in IS78, and he contributes to 
e Socialdemokrat, published at Zurich, 
izerland, which has taken its place, and 
ch is now circulated by means of the 
inder-ground post.” 
When the government purchased the 


Vorddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, a bold 


cy peculiar to Bismarck was adopted. 
iknecht was invited to continue his ar 
es on very handsome terms, and even 
wl Marx was approached in his London 
treat with the most liberal offers of mon- 
and carte blanche as to the strength of 
s socialism, if he would only serve it 
in regular doses in the reconstructed 
van. The eynieal Bismarek doubtless 
ieved that he could thus conceal from 
public as long as he wished the rad 
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ical change in the journal, and perhaps 
eventually discredit these leaders in their 
party, and manipulate the socialists to his 
own satisfaction. 
nor Karl 


But neither Liebknecht 
Marx would take the bait, and 
the policy fell through for want of proper 
materials to work upon. Marx he 
vond the power of Bismarek, but it is said 
that his friend had to suffer for his refusal. 


Was 


Subsequently, ina speech in parliament, 
Liebkneeht gave a history of the unlawful 
persecutions to which, as he asserted, he 
had been subjected, producing thereby a 
most profound impression, and bringing 
tears into the eyes of some of his audience 
as he detailed how by this means his wife 
had been subjected to intense mental tor 
ture resulting in death. 

When the anti-socialistie law was under 
discussion in the German parliament, the 
of Hoedel Nobiling having 
been freely imputed to the socialists in 
preceding speeches, Liebknecht spoke for 


erimes and 


WILHELM LIEBKNECHTI 


his party, and hurled back the accusation 
in a bitter speech, a passage of which we 
imperfectly render as follows: 

You well know that these vile impu 
tations all false It 
been proven that our party had nothing 
at all to do with these attempts to murder. 
Why not confess the truth 7” (Turning to- 


are pretenses, has 


ward the conservative benches, he added, ) 


He 
| 
ae 
4 
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BARON VON VOLLMAR 


“Why not say that you are determined 
to punish us for our republican faith 7” 
‘(and then turning toward the liberals, ) 
“and you for our views on political econ 
omy? I know it is too late now to change 
You are deter 
Strike, then, but slander 


the fate of this measure, 
mined to strike. 
us no more!” 
His power of invective is great, having 
of O'Connell. 
Karly in his parliamentary career, in 1867, 


some resemblance to that 
ohn one occasion he contemptuously re 
torted upon This parliament 
of yours is nothing but the fig leaf of ab 
solutism.” Liebknecht in his treatise en 
titled Die Grund-und Bodenfrage (Leip 
sic, IST4), anticipated Henry George's cel 
ebrated work, Progress and Poverty. 
Baron von Vollmar is thirty-five vears 
of age. He is of a noble family, that of 
Vollmar of Veltheim. One Von Vollmar 
was the preceptor of Calvin, one was the 
Chancellor of the Emperor Ferdinand IIT., 
and another was the weneral-in-chief of 
Poor Conrad” in 
which very nearly sueceeded in changing 
of This Vollmar, 
with eight others, was treacherously mur- 
dered Duke Ulrich, of Wiirtemberg, 


the famous uprising 


the history Europe. 


by 


after the signing of the Treaty of Tii 
bingen, which stipulated a substantial re 
dress of the grievances which had caused 
the revolt 


The subject of our sketeh was 
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first elected to the German parliame 
ISS] He is a very large, tall, fine-l 
Ing man of aristocratic mien, with s« 
thing of the 
German, cast of countenance, and 
Henri Quatre mustache. He 
both legs having |. 
crippled in the Franco-German war. 


French, something of 


Walks 
crutches, of his 
works on political economy which ser 
him for h@ht literature while convales: 
from his wounds converted this scion 
the old Bavarian nobility to the socialis 
faith. 

He was afterward the editor of an 
fluential paper in’ Dresd 
whence he was sent to prison for a vea 
for his political faith. In 1879 he went 1 
Switzerland, and started in) Zurich \ 
Julius Motteler the Soceialdemokrat 

official organ of the party. ty 
ISsSt he was elected to parliament from a 
district in Saxony, and his maiden speec! 
against the proposed government mono) 


socialistic 


present 


oly of tobacco made him famous throug! 
out the country. He ended this striking 
speech with an allusion to the persecutions 
of his party, declaring that their opponents 
could have evolution if they would, | 
as they rejected that, revolution was in 
itable; they chose the weapons, and tli 
must be responsible for the wounds. — th 
is now elected to parliament from 
capital of his own country, the city 
Munich. He is more in rapport with the 
Russian nihilists than any other memibe 
of his party, and he is considered by thy 
government as a specially dangerous mat 
Wherever there is a government using 
very strong repressive measures against oi 
party or faction alert and intelligent, uw 
less the government is strongly support: 
by public opinion there will be many 
amusing incidents, by means of whiecl 
officials will be subjected to ridicule and 
the cause of the enemy promoted. An it 
cident of Vollmar’s recent canvass at M 
Very 
energetic measures were taken to lind: 
His little bills, black lett 


nich may be cited as an example. 


his canvass. 
on red, 


W-UEHLT 
VOLLMAR 


(** Vote for Vollmar”), were found one fi! 
morning posted through the district, a 
the whole force of the police was set 

scratching them off. In anticipation 
such an event the socialists had used ve) 
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rong paste, and to undo their work was 
ficult and tedious. 
the Bavarian capital a big, burly 
of 


re called, was standing, as dignified as 


Ata certain corner 
rm.” as) his” class policemen are 
furkish pasha, busily engaged in the un 
nified task of effacing a bill, when an 
reverent and daring bill poster of the de 
sted party coolly pasted one of the bills 
) the eartridge-box attached to his belt 
the baek, while the passers-by looked on 
d made no sign intelligible to the faith 
i] servant of the government. His task 
to repeat it at 
mother place, and still another, follow 
an 
owd, all amused, and many delighted, 
the advertisement 


nished, he passed on 


ed increasing, laughing, jeering 


DY 


to see walking of 


Vollmar, while the fine military bearing 


of the “gendarm” took an ever-increas- 
self-conseciousness and attempted dig- 
nity, until at last he met a comrade and 
Vas apprised of the real cause of so much 
disagreeable and untimely merriment. 

In the discussion which resulted in the 
famous vote of the 15th of December last, 
refusing Bismarck, on the ground of econo 
mv. an extra under-secretary (Direktor) of 
Foreign Affairs, Vollmar was a prominent 
eader of the victorious opposition. — Bis 

wel: entered personally into the diseus 
sion, in the course of which he said, “1 
declare upon my official oath the creation 
of this new post is a necessity for me,” to 
vhieh Vollmar most bitingly retorted in 
lis speeeh which followed, ** That official 
oath proves nothing, for we know too well 
easily it can be broken.” 

lenatz Auer, the member of parliament 
for Glauchau, native of Bavaria, 
and a saddler by trade. In 1877 he was 
elected from the same district, at 
vlich time he was an editor of the Berlin 
Free Press, then eonsidered the leading 
socialistic daily paper of Germany. He 
vas re-elected in 1878, and took a very act- 

e part in parliament. In 1880 he spoke 
iwainst the state of siege in Berlin and the 
ibuses of arbitrary power under it, and his 
speech, of nearly three hours’ length, at- 
tracted much attention. 

In S81 he was defeated in the same dis 
‘ict, through athorough system of repres- 

m which had been inaugurated by the 

vernment, and for which his supporters 

ere not at that time prepared. He was 
<pelled from Berlin, and afterward from 
Hambure. In the time before 1878, when 
the socialistic organization was publicly 


how 


is a 


first 
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carried on, Auer was one of the committee 
of who had ¢ of of the 
party. Auer is a tall, redbearded man of 
about forty vears of age. He is a fluent 


voice and a sheht 


five direction 


speaker, with a ringing 
Bavarian accent 
A few 


bere, the 


weeks since Baron von Stautfen 
leader of the German liberals, 


moved in parliament that the members 


IGNATZ AUER 


should be paid salaries for their services, 
like ourown Senators and Representatives. 
The socialists supported the liberals in this, 
and Auer was their spokesman. The Ger 
man railways, with few exceptions, belong 
to the government, and since IS74 it has 
been the custom, till this present parlia 
ment, for the government to issue passes 
for every member, good during the ses 
sions. Now these passes are restricted to 
the route from the residence of the mem 
ber to Berlin and return. In the course of 
his speech Auer referred to this, and al 
leved that Bismarck had made the restrict 
ive regulation to show that the 
sole power in Germany, and that parlia 


he Was 


Bismarck 
was in attendanee, and this brought him 
to the floor with a denial, but nevertheless 
many Germans of other parties will be 
lieve that Auer was correct in his conelu 


ment was of no consequence. 


sions. 


a 
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Wilhelm Haseneclever, a member elect 
ed both for Berlin and Breslau, but resign 
Ing the former seat to W. Pfannkuch, 
another member of his party, is a portly 
man of middling height, about fifty-five 
vears of age, wearinga full beard, and hay 
the appearance of a business Miah, He 
isan artisan, brought up to the trade of a 
tanner He was a friend and follower of 
Ferdinand Lassalle, and the president of 
the National Workingmen’s Association, 
founded by that worthy 


WILHELM HASENCLEVER 


For a time he was the editor, with Lieb 
knecht, of the Voruiirts, at Leipsic. He 
too is an able speaker, and, as his double 
election would indieate, one of the most 
popular members of his party. Like Bebel, 
Liebknecht, and other leading socialists, 
he was expelled from Leipsie under the 
state of siege, which still obtains in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Leipsic, and their environ 
ments 

Paul Singer, one of the most successful 
business men of Berlin, is a new member. 
He is a Jew, noted for his publie charities 
and for his firmness of character. There 
is a large and very important institution 
supported by private charity, called the 
Refuge for the Homeless, of which he was 
one of the chief founders. An essential 
principle of the management has always 
been that the shelter is provided for all 


comers, and no questions asked. The 
sident of the Berlin police coneeived 
idea of utilizing this refuge for detect 
purposes Oflicers therefore entered 
searching for suspicious characters 
soon as Singer was cognizant of this 
he brought the matter before the Boar 
Managers, and was appointed Comin 
with full powers to deal with the q 
tion. Heealled upon the chief of po! 
and told him that his surveillanee of 
Refuge would tend to defeat the object 
the charity, and that therefore they c 
not tolerate any visits from his offic 
The chief was disposed to treat the wor 
of Singer as sheer impudenee, but he so 
found that his only alternative agai 
seeing the institution immediately clos 
was In giving to Singer a distinet pled: 
that police officers should not again 
permitted to enter the building. It wou 
not do to have the mstitution closed, «a 
he therefore made a virtue of necessit 
and gave the pledge required. 

When the state of siege which still « 
ists in Berlin was proclaimed, and man 
socialists were expelled from the city by 
arbitrary edict, he at once contributed tiv: 
thousand marks for the assistance of the 
families. He was threatened with expu 
sion, but he quietly notified the author 
ties that he should close his works ani 
throw a thousand able-bodied men inte 
the streets on the day of his exile. The 
authorities, considering the elements o! 
disturbance involved in the situation, wise 
ly coneluded that they would pay too 
dearly for their whistle if they expelled 
Singer under the arbitrary powers they 
were using so harshly in many other 
eases; and as they had and could get no 
legal ease against him, Singer was allow 
ed to remain in peace. Herr Singer is a 
well-educated, middle-aged man, of fai 
ability as a speaker, and, from the great 
force and decision of his character, is a 
creat accession to the parliamentary ranks 
of the socialists. 

Georg Schumacher is a thin, stooping 
vacuous-looking man, who may best | 
compared with Lord John Russell, after 
ward Earl Russell, not from any specia 
facial resemblance, but from the utter in 
significance of his general appearance 
and from the fact that, like that distin 
guished English statesman, he is much 
better than his looks. He is the new 
member for Solingen, a native of Co 
logne, and by trade a tanner. He has 
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en a denizen of London. where he was 
acquaintance of Karl Marx and the 
llionaire socialist Friedrich Engels. 
terward he was the editor of the social 
journal of Cologne, which established 
vide reputation, After its suppression 
{S78 he settled in Solingen as a leather 
der, and he is doing a thriving busi 
ess, Which enables him to support the ex 
uses of a parliamentary career, Tle is 
wool debater, polite in his manners, but 
ry quick in catching the weak points of 
sadversary. His maiden speech, on the 
June, 1884, advocating some mea 


ives of social reform brought forward by 


the elerieals, but which he elaimed to be 


tolen thunder of the socialists, bristled 
th statistics, presented in an interesting 
inner, and showed him to be a thorough 
ister of his subject 
Louis Viereck, the newly elected mem 
for Leipsie (rural district), is young and 
ndsome, a Hohenzollern in appearance. 


His parentage is somewhat shrouded in 


mvstery, and to those who are students in 


LOUIS VIERECK 


istory it is not strange that rumors of 
lle most exalted affinities are rife. He isa 
ivyer, and was attached to the famous 
Kammergericht, which was formerly the 
High Court of the kingdom of Prussia. 
He was an able contributor to the social- 
stie paper at Berlin, whence he was mis- 
takenly supposed to be safe from expul- 
sion under the state of siege. He was one 
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of the fifty-six members of the famous 
socialistic Congress at Wvden, in Switzer 
land, in August, ISSO, and le was one of 
the two delegates sent thence to the Unit 
ed States to raise funds for the clections 
of ISS] He is not a successful speaker, 
but he is a cood and able 
worker, and it is largely due to his efforts 
that Vollmar was suecessful at Munich, 
Which has been the home of Viereek from 
the date of his exile from Berlin 

Among the amusing episodes ot Crer 
Whar be mentioned an ex 
ample of the shrewdness of Viereck He 
Was in a candidate in’ Magdeburg 
for election to the Ret listag The police 
not allowing a meeting held or a 
speech to be made in his f: san adver 
tisement to be issued or a bill to be post 
ed containing his name. all at once a 
puzzle engaged the attention of the Cliy. 
In the heWspapers were advertisements, 
and everywhere on the walls were bills 
comprising a single word and four lines 


Inclosing a square 
WLEHLT 


The puzzle was not difficult of solution. 
The word meant ** Vote for.’ and the reet 
angular figure was synonymous with the 
name of the eandidate Thus he was 
thoroughly advertised and talked about, 
and the foundation was laid for the sue 
eess achieved in that constituency in the 
recent election, 

Such are a few of the parliamentary 
leaders of the socialists. On some ques 
tions they hold even now the balance of 
power, and with large constituencies of 
such important cities as Berlin, Hamburg, 
Breslau, Elberfeld, Munich, Nuremberg, 
ete., at their backs, they have already ac- 
quired a prestige altogether out of propor 
tion to their own numbers. Possibly the 
day is not far distant when they may com- 
mand as important a position in the Ger 
man parliament as the party of Parnell 
in that of the United Kingdom. 

The elaborate efforts made by Bismarck 
to improve the condition of German labor 
ers have not received the support of the so- 
cialists. It is very well understood that 
the undertakings proposed by the imperial 
government have for their object the re 
conciliation of the people to personal des- 
potism—and this aim is wholly opposed to 
the purpose of social democracy. 
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A NEW 


Shinneeoek and Peconic 


Island 


YETW EEN 
B bavs the Railroad tray 
of sand. In 
a document dated December 13, a,b. 1640, 
the 
out 
of the north bay to the south side of the 
Place” to this 
Over this narrow sandy path passed 
all travel to the 
Long Island, and there has been an inn 


Long 


erses a very narrow neck 


it is mentioned as ‘*the place where 
| 


Indians havle over their cannooes 


island’: henee Canoe 


day 


and from east end. of 
there for one hundred and fifty vears 
East of it lie the Shinnecock Hills, bare, 
barren, sandy. It is to be contended that, 
Whatever maps New 
York hills. They them 


selves are the neutral cround, the zona 


laws and mav say, 


ends at) those 
libre, and their eastern line is the western 
New Eneland. Witness 
introduetion to a volume of the an 


boundary of 
the 
cient records of Southampton, the town in 
which these hills lie (the pretty village 
being just east of them). 

the first period 
found our town a part of the colony of 


conclusion of 
Connecticut. This was a union that was 
a decided benefit, as it placed them under 
the protection of a power to which they 
could look for sympathy and assistance 
in time of danger, and placed them in a 
Had the 
wishes of the people been consulted, the 
union would have still continued, and to 


position to be helpful in return. 


day our delegates to the Legislature would 
ascend the Connecticut River rather than 
the Hudson, and we should reeeive our 
laws not from Albany but from Hart 
ford Charles II. had granted 
to his brother James, Duke of York and 
Albany, a patent extent of 
territory, of which Long Island formed a 
part. After the conquest of New Amster 
dam the Duke proceeded to organize his 


King 


for a vast 


colony, and by this decree the island was 
joined to New York... . 

The protest of the people of the eastern 
towns met with no response. .. . 

But it requires something more than 
the patent of a king and the order of a 
the wishes, the 
thoughts, and the dispositions ofa people, 
and from that day to the present South 
ampton has continued to be an integral 
part of New England, to all intents and 
purposes, and in all modes of thought and 
action, as much as any portion of the land 
of steady habits.” 


governor to change 


ENGLAND COLONY 


IN NEW YORK, 


This statement apples with equal f 
to Easthampton, and as the two to 
the territory from 
Place to Montauk Light, here we have « 
New England colony. 


cover Whole 


Southampton, as has been often stat: 
was settled in 1640, by men from Ly: 
Massachusetts; Easthampton was sett 
in 1649. by nine men, of whom six ca 
from that same flourishing town: and 
the village of Southampton, when it 
two hundred and forty vears old, thi 
were living just 
German. 

If the people of the United States dor 
believe that it is a great and glorious thing 
to have been a Pilgrim Father, or to hay: 
descended from Pilgrim Fathers, it ean not 
be beeause they have not been told so for 
more than a century by historians, stor 


two Irishmen and 


tellers, orators, and poets. It may be said 
without prejudice that no people, tribe, or 
sect ever had abler or more aggressive par 
tisans, and it is not very Jong since, in New 
England at awaited the 
rash man who claimed that the subject was 
not treated with entire fairness by them 

who hinted at suppressio veri; or who 
dragged to light ugly and damaging facts 

Yet in these latter days there have arisen 


least, ostracism 


scotfers and agnostics who, in defiance of 
all the speakers at New England Society 
dinners, have boldly asserted that the idea! 
Pilgrim Father must go to the realm of 
fable and join Pocahontas and William 
Tell. 

To no such irreverent people as these 
should our modern pilgrim join himself 
Nevertheless he might invite the atten 
tion of'those of the strictest seets of the 
Pharisees—the Cotton Mathers of to-day 
to this colony, and ask if they are perfectly 
satisfied with the fruits there shown of the 
old Pilgrim seed, the development therein 
of the pure Pilgrim idea. 
lutely unmixed origin. It was planted 
away from the haunts of the Gentiles 
with water on, three sides and sand bar 
rens on the fourth. The colonists were 
stanch and substantial, and they became 
possessed of broad lands. 


It was of abso 


Ample crops 
rewarded their tilling, fine grazing nour 
ished their floeks and herds, and game and 
fish abounded. War and strife touched 
them but very lightly, and few alien 
hordes invaded their domain. A charm 
ing climate, the purest of air, the most 
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VILLAGE OF SOUTHAMPTON 


bracing of breezes, the brightest of sun 
elt, were theirs. Later on, the railroad 
wid telegraph, inevitable even here, met 
seant weleome, and he who runs may read 
it the inerease of material prosperity im 
late years, due wholly to the influx of un 
ted sojourners from the parts beyond 
Shinnecock Hills, is clouded in the 
inds of some of the people by not a little 
vversion to its cause. Yet the impartial 
sbserver is foreed to conelude that this, so 
)speak,irruption of the ( rothsand Vandals 
is been an uncommonly good thing for 
ese descendants of the Pilgrims; has 
caked them from the sleep of two centu- 
ries, and infused into them, in spite of 
emselves, a portion of the spirit of the 
ineteenth century. 
So. at least, thought one particular mod 
ern pilgrim, who pitched his tent in the 
JJony fora summer, and makes some rec 
ord of what he saw and heard. He avoids 
S ibjeets treated by able predecessors : he 
makes no allusion to Lyman Beecher, 
John Howard Payne, or ** Home, sweet 
home’; and, excepting in one. strange 
and romantie story, he has but to do with 
the colony of to-day, ** the Hamptons” of 


The Southampton village of this year is 
an altogether charming place. A certain 
forefather of the hamlet is said to hold a 


ditferent opinion. He sadly shakes his 
head and says that it “does not seem like 
his old home, with all these 
up and down the street.” Perhaps not; 
but he ought to find a certain consolation 
in the fact that land has advanced to $1500 
per acre. This ‘main street,” well known 
in history, has not changed so much, after 
all. and a walk down it will prove very in 
teresting, especially if one stop, net far 
from the station, at the pleasant home of 
Mr. William R. Post (a highly respected 
and intelligent resident, whose knowledge 
of the town is as accurate as his memory 
of the past), and obtain a few data. Just 
beyond, and where the road from ‘* North 
Sea” comes in, there is on the west side 
a grave-yvard—not the oldest in the town 
Crossing this to ‘* Windmill Lane” and 
passing through a couple of fields, one 
comes to an old earth-work, in a very fair 
state of preservation, This was erected by 
General Erskine during the British occu 
pation, and is a very respectable Revolu 
tionary relic. Returning to the road, and 
proceeding southward, we find that two 
landmarks of the past, the ** Pelletreau” 
and the ** Jolnes” houses, have disappear 
ed—and more’s the pity; but the “Sayre” 
house, an antique of the best class, still re 
mains. A‘ Village Improvement Socie 
ty” dargely, as a matter of course, com 
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posed of Gentiles) has put up pretty and 
appropriate signs at the corners of the old 
roads 


Meeting house Lane” (there vou 
have the genuine old New England preju 


Job's 
Then by 
turning to the left and passing through 
private grounds, one comes to an ancient 
cemetery, in which Old Mortality would 
have revelled: 1696 is the oldest date given 


them), 


ec, 


dice —no “‘chureh” for 


Lane,” ** Toylsome Lane,” 


in previous popular sketches of this region, 
but 1682 can be seen here. Then there is 
a substantial estate whieh, as Mr. Post in 
forms us, has wot onee passed by deed since 
1640; little farther on, the 
that Captain Barney Green, a splendid old 
built 
wherein he has constructed hatches through 
which, by means of block and tackle, alike 
the lordly ** Saratoga” and the unostenta 
tious portmanteau are hoisted to the upper 


and, a house 


seaman, has for his boarders, and 


rooms. 

Now appears at the right the Town Pond, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Lake Aga- 
wam. On both sides of it, more especially 
the western one, appear pretty and commo 
dious modern cottages, and conspicuous 
among them is as quaint a dwelling as 
heart could desire, belonging to Mr. C.W. 
Betts, of New York. He purchased an old 
windmill at Good Ground, moved it hith- 
er, and has converted it into a summer 
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home 


WINDMILI 


Otherwise the architecture 


the Queen Anne style. 


‘lL don’t care much,” said a vene 


visitor, ‘‘for these old-fashioned ho 


COTTAGE 


Just look here; when I want to open t 
window I have to open half the side of 1 
house. No, sir; new 
enough for me.” 


houses are good 

Beyond the pond, to the south, are se: 
the dunes for which this coast is note: 
Just on the hither side of them stands « 
perfect little gem of an Episcopal ehure| 
‘St. Andrew's by the Sea,” wholly inex 
pensive and unpretending, but a mary: 
of good taste. Onthe farther side are tli 
bathing-houses and the sea; not the sun 
mer sea of Newport, nor yet the stern Ca 
vinistic sea north of Boston; but a roug! 
jolly, hail-fellow-well-met ocean, with 
capacity, in certain and frequent lights. of 
taking on the most exquisite blue that ev: 
delighted the eve. At most times it is « 
friend and companion; but anon, in its 
boisterous moods, it- pitches the bathe: 
out of the way, and with a great rus 
bounds over the sand and into the pond 

Over this region lies almost all sumni 
a clear azure sky, and the air is of tl 
purest and the most electric. Witness tl. 
testimony of all visitors, with one exce) 
tion. There once came hither an old, o! 
man, such as he of whom 
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say that in | rin matter from his mind as incomprehensi 
the praning-| Mie OF WI ble to the true citizen of the world. Hap 
py indeed is he, pilgrim or resident, cot 
tager or boarder, whose summer lines fall 
in such a pleasant place, 
stalf in hand, and “with serip and 
one of the exquisite days of summer, sandal shoon,” the pilgrim must lie him 
ien the atmosphere seemed surcharged eastward. First let him cross the railroad, 


GLIMPSE OF WATER MILI 


with a subtle and life-giving ether, he sat and, taking a steep country road, ascend 
on a pleasant veranda, lugubrious and a ** Barrel Hill,” chosen of the Coast Sur 
itle testy. vey. The view therefrom is charming 
Do you not find this air charming?” To the north is Peconic Bay, and across 
isked an enthusiastic holiday-maker, paus- it the cliff-bound upper shore. To the 
ing, lawn-tennis racket in hand, to pay his west are the Shinnecock Hills, Canoe 
respeets. The old man raised his lack- Place, and the trees stretching to the ho 
istre eyes and surveyed the questioner. rizon. To the south are the village and 
Sir,” he feebly and petulantly said, “1 the ocean; and to the east a lovely land 
ind it decidedly debilitating scape, with a bay, ponds, hills, fertile 
In summer the place is, socially, a very farms, and the white spires of 
jeasant Little Pedlington. In the eyes hampton. 
fa discreet scribe and pilgrim, the ** city Were there no other proofs of the New 
is” there are all ** nice”; the irrepressi- England origin of this colony, it would be 
le conflict between the cottager and the demonstrated by the existence of 
srder has a less sanguinary aspect than boards, with black letters on a white 
it some other sea-side towns; the ‘*dude” ground, and a friendly hand, with index 
ometh not; and if on the beach or at the finger, somewhat out of drawing, pointing 
post-office the pilgrim hears rumors of in one direction and another, A jolly 
cliques” and ‘‘sets,” he dismisses the party of pilgrims, on a beautiful morning 


Bridge 


sign 


( 
“AS 
ati 2 
— 
/ 
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fing. 


DOORWAY, FASTHAMPTON 


near the end of the summer, consulted one 
of them, and this is what it read: Bridge- 
hampton, 6m.: Easthampton, 12m. ; Sag, 
&m.: Montauk, 30m. ; Sag Harbor, 10m.” 

Then, in the bright sunshine and bra- 
cing breeze, they proceeded to test its ae 
euracy. Past Water Mill, where is as pie 
turesque a building as ever escaped the 
attention of an artist, past the head of 
Meecox Bay, past old windmills and fields 
of ripe corn and fine houses of the colo 
nial period, they went until the spires and 
tree - bordered street of Bridgehampton 
were near. Then, turning from the main 
turnpike, they wended their way to Sag, 
or Sage (formerly Sagaponack), and if 
there be a place more weird in its preter- 
natural quiet, let it be named. Sag Har 
bor railroads 
the 
the ‘‘harbor of 
and is newer than this slumbering 


to time-tables of 
and steamers, and 


known 
ancient home of 
whale-fishery — was but 
Sag,” 
hamlet, to whieh it was once tributary. 
Let the would-be recluse seek no further, 
from Southampton 
and its gay cottages, but it might be a 
thousand miles away, and evolved bodily 


Sag is only m.” 


grass-grown street, old grave-vard, and 
all—from the seventeenth century. Far- 
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ther to the eastward Wainscot bears 
ting company, and then, after a 

of Georgiea Lake, one turns to the no 
ward 


then to the eastward, and Easthiny 


ton is at hand. As the pilgrims traves 


its long, wide, shady main street 


passed as usual the southern cemet: 
then a small Episcopal church, a subst 
tial little inn 
then one of them, the present scribe 


brown house, and a 


landmarks in 
listen to the following strange and 
story, which he called 


them, keeping these 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTHAMPTON 


The time has come when Iam at lilx 
to make public one of the strangest sto: 
ever given to the world—a story so stray 
and so romantic that if it were not abs 
lutely true it would be pronounced 


likely to the verge of impossibility. — Ii, 
most minute details have been known 1 
me for more than four years, but for s 


eral reasons it has not been permitted . 
until now to narrate them. 


It was April, 1840, forty-five vears ag 
It was six years before the Mexican 
Where San Franciseo, with its 350,000 


habitants, now stands, was then, and 
nine years later, the little Mexican sett 
ment of Yerba Buena, whither a young 
man who wrote Two Years before th: 
Mast went in a Boston ship for hides 
Denver, with its 50,000 inhabitants, was 
founded nineteen vears after. 

We“ make history” so fast in this coun 
try that forty-five years with us count 
for more, indeed, in the world’s progress 
“than a evele of Cathay.” In this sleeps 
corner of Long Island, however, there lias 
been precious little change for the better 
and Easthampton was a more important 
place than now in this month of Apri 
aforesaid. It was perhaps on just such 
day as this—the sea as blue, the air as 
clear, the sails of the old windmills as act 
ive—that a high-bred, dignified gent 
man, about fifty years of age, walked up 
to the little inn, followed by an attendant 

In a pleasant voice, and with a Scote! 
accent, he asked if he could have accom 
modations. The landlord looked at hin 
with acertain hesitation. 

“Ts that man your servant?” he asked 

‘** He is,” was the reply. 

‘Well, he must eat at the same tabl: 
with you.” 
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[ shall conform to your customs and 
sulations,” was the smiling answer. 
For five long years did this courtly gen 
nan sleep in the cramped chambers, 
at the frugal 
wd. of this humble hostelry. Then he 
-fortunate enough he 


eakfast. dine, and sup 


ume an inmate 
isto find such eood friends —of the home 
the Huntington family, andin that sub- 
iitial house (it is the fourth from the 
i Presbyterian church, going south) he 
wnt about twenty-five vears more. He 
isa man of marked piety and benevo 
ice, of charming manners and address, 
extreme eulture, of rare social qualities. 
He had been the friend and associate of 
etfrey and the literary giants of his day. 
lle had ample means, and remittances 
une to him through a chain of banks, 
ding ina well-known New York house, 
o denied any knowledge of his person- 
tv or belongings. 
He led a blameless, a lovely life, in this 
vuiet town. He was the friend of all, the 
nnforter of the afflicted, the helper of the 
eedy. Books and magazines large 
to him. versitied the 
Psalms, and taught Latin to the boys. A 
ameless and lovely life indeed; but a 
nartvrdom, a living death, one would 


store 


came 


ave said, to a man of his tastes and ante- 
Think of it! He remained, an 
in this town for nearly thirty-one 
from early in his fiftieth to the end 
of his eighty-first year. In all this time 
he never saw the face of a relative or an 
Hle went at first on Sundays 
to the Episcopal ehureh at sag Harbor, 
miles distant, but he instru- 
mental in the building of the little one in 
‘asthampton which we just passed: he 
contributed largely to its support, and he 
vas made a lay reader, and for a long 
time condueted the services himself. With 
exception of this church-going at Sag 
Harbor, the only time in thirty-one years 
iat this remarkable man passed the limits 


cedents. 
exile, 


Vears 


old friend. 


ven Was 


of the little village was on the occasion of 

trip to Southampton, twelve 

distant. The servant, a Scotch 

ilet, to the West, and married. 

He made his appearance at intervals, evi- 

lently extort from old 
haster, 

During his entire life in Easthampton 
this man successfully defeated all attempts 
discover his identity. When he enter- 
ed the little inn in April, 1840, the name he 
gave was John Wallace; John Wallace 


single 


went 


to money his 
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he was to the end: and John Wallace is the 
name which vou will tind, under a cross 
and anchor,on the plain white marble 
slab in that southern cemetery over which 
the old windmill watches. To the excel 
lent with he lived, and 
Whose kindness to him while on earth and 


famiuly whom 
tender regard for his memory are altogeth 
er lovely, he, waking or sleeping, stalwart 
or failing, in the close intimacy of three 
The inhabitants 


his neighbors and benetie: 


decades rave ho word, 
of the village, 
aries, accepted his kindness and construct 
With the perverse 
ness of poor human nature, they construct 


ed theories about him, 


He was a bish 
op of the Enelish Chureh-—" another wood 
man He was a murderer 
Ile not! As 


vears passed by, and the place was more 


ed them to his detriment. 


vone wrong.” 


was—Heaven knows what 


and more frequented in summer by ** city 
folks.” curiosity spread, and grew apace 
The most strenuous etforts were made to 
John Wallace was. 
man, bearing an old New York name, and 
since dead, had the ill grace to threaten 
him. He told lim that the 
marshal” was coming, and that unless he 
told that functionary just who he was, he 
would be put in prison. After this inter 
the late excellent Dr. Huntington 
found the poor old gentleman in piti- 
able state, and learned of the threat just 
made, 


discover who one 


“CeHSUS 


view 


he 
here. 
L told him, and he 
But on the night of the 30th 
or 3ist of December, 1870, there came to 


“Give yourself no concern,” said 


The 


He asked your name, 


census marshal’ las been 


has gone.” 


the door a census marshal who could not 
be barred out, a messenger who brought 
Mr 
Wallace raised himself from his peaceful 
pillow 


at onee a summons and a release. 


there was not even time for him, 
Adsum” 

his head dropped, and his eighty -first 
vear, his lonely life, and the vear of our 
Lord 1870 came to an end together. One 
can almost faney that even in the solemn 
moment when his soul left the weary body 
there may have come to hima flash of sat 
isfaction that he had baffled all 
rious, intrusive disturbers of his peace. 


like Colonel Neweome, to say 


the eu 
In 
the expressive language of Shakespeare, 
‘he died and made no sign.” 

Often during his life in the village he 
would come from the post-office holding 
a letter in his hand, and remark, ** This is 
from my lady friend in Edinburgh.” 


2 
“Seed 
eee 
4 


one 
dub 


When he had passed away, Mrs. Hunt 
ington, with rare good taste and pathetic 
kindness, wrote a letter describing his last 
moments, **Mr. Wal 
lace’s Lady Friend, Edinburgh,” and sent 
the 
the old 
In due time a reply arrived 


She addressed it to 
it through through 
had 
cold, formal, 
It was signed, ** Mr. Wal 
laces Lady Friend.” 


chain of banks 


which mans come, 


unsympathetic, 


I] 
“Who was Mr. Wallace 7’ L see the 
question in your eyes. IT went to East 


hampton 


1 the autumn of 1878, and did 
to find out. I talked with Mrs 
Huntington and Miss Cornelia Hunting 
ton (author of 


my best 
a charming little mono 
graph anent Easthampton and its ways in 
days gone by, called ** Sea Spray’), and I 
should count a pilgrimage fruitful which 

me the 
I found them at the time of my last 
Visit enjoving a green old age, loved and 
respected by all. They told me much of 
great interest about Mr. Wallace.andamong 
other things they spoke of finding copies 


cave pleasure of their aequaint 


alice, 


of lis accounts (of charities in his native 
land) with One 
had been carelessly torn, and on it I] found 
a name. 


the headings torn off. 


I sent this name with a mass of 
notes to my late accomplished friend Rob 
ert Mackenzie, Esq., of Dundee, Scotland, 
author of A History of the Nineteenth 
Century, and other interesting works. 
In a few weeks he wrote me that 
‘Pon the trail.” 
sent me what he properly called ‘a very 
Said he, know the 
mystery to the very bottom, but—J may 
not tell you! 


he was 
In a few weeks more he 


tantalizing letter.” 


Not a little disappointed, I communi- 
cated this information to a cirele of equal 
ly disappointed friends. One of them, a 
distinguished divine,told me that ** it made 
his thesh creep like one of Wilkie Collins’s 
Then went to Seotland?) No 

to Colorado, of all places in the world, 
and at the foot of Pike’s Peak, in the sum- 
mer of 1879, L found out all about the poor 
exile. 


stories.” 


As living persons are concerned 
in the manner of my discovery, [ may 
not rightly publish the details thereof; 
but they are among the strangest happen 
ings of any life. Sutlice it to say that on 
my return I held all the clews, proofs, 
and facts in my hands, and that only now 
am I permitted to tell the truth about John 
Wallace. 
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III. 

Perhaps some of you know how dist 
guished and important a judicial office: 
the High Sherit? of a great Secoteh court 
Such distinguished and important off 
Was, In 1840, Sheriff W— 
Edinburgh 


resident 
He was a bachelor of | 
He was famed for his 
nevolence and his good works. He 
the friend of the poor, the widow, and 1 
orphan, the 
earned him a public testimonial. 


vears of age. 


His services to State h 

He | 
honor, love, obedience, troops of friend 
Ile was a founder and ardent supporte 
Sunday-schools. People tloeked from « 
tured Edinburgh homes to hear his wes 
lv addresses to the children, 

One day, at the height of his fame, the 
was made against him the subtle chare: 
At 
o'clock in the evening the Lord High A 
voeate went to a mutual friend. 

**Go to Sheritf W— at onee,”’ 
in sad and measured tones, 


of a grave and mysterious crime 


said 
‘and tell hin 
that when I go to my office at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning a warrant 
for his arrest.” 

That night Sheritf W— died out of 
Scotland. He had just time to say to a 
friend that he was not guilty of more than 
an indiseretion, but that he could not fac 
even the shame of that. 


Will issiu 


His disappearance is mourned in Edit 
burgh after all these long vears, and tears 
come to the eves of old friends when it is 
mentioned, The man who so patient] 
bore the long crucifixion of a self-imposed 
exile, the man who endured the penance 
of thirty-one vears among strangers in a 
strange land, the man who read the beau 
tiful service in the little Easthampton 
Chureh, was no John Wallace. Under 
the white marble tablet in the old East 
hampton cemetery sleeps the scholar, the 
great jurist, the courtly gentleman, the 
humble Christian—Sheritf W—. 


A grim story, is it not? The pilgrims 
all thought so, and they were still talking 
about it when they stopped for dinner at 
the one inn of Amaganset. 

Not far from Amaganset the road makes 
a sharp descent from a bluff, and then 
comes the five-mile stretch of sand, through 
which **the chariot wheels drove heavily.” 
Finally, after a sharp climb, one reaches 
the higher ground. Of the road it would 
be hard to say a good word. It is inelined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, first one 


\ ‘ 
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y and then the other, and our pilgrims 
ng anxiously to that side of the wagon 
ch was uppermost for the time being, 
dodged the boughs as they traversed 
yoods. Then, coming out from the 
s. they saw the land stretching away 
» white tower of the lght-house, with 
to break the view. 
\s one looks from the high ground at 
edge of the woods he sees some little 
ts on the greenish - vellow five 
ssaway. During part of the interven 
distance they are hidden from sight, 
tat last they loom Up as the elub-house, 
ss, and stable of the ** Montauk As 
ition.’ By the time the pilgrims ap 
vached them they were not ouly fa 
ied by the long journey, but also im 


grass 


tae 


essed by the strange loneliness of this 
frequented spot. To them, therefore, 
scommodious and tasteful club-house 
is us the hospice of St. sernard to the 
pine traveller. It is truly a model es 
ishment, containing on the lower floor 
uwge hall and dining-room; on the up- 
some exceptionally pleasant and com- 
Around it are grouped 

me pretty, some eleg Their 
ates all take their meals at the club- 


table bedrooms. 
vant cottages. 


ise 


very handsome elub-house affords 
fortunate guests, as well as the mem 
vs of the association, more than the com- 


t of a first-class city hotel. Here are 
lies and children, saddle-horses, pony- 
riages, lawn-tennis sets. It is twenty 
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four miles to a railroad, eighteen to a tele 
graph station, tifteen to a post office vet 
a letter can be New York to 
Chieago and an answer received in less 
time than one from Montauk. 


sent from 


near Great 
Pond (or Lake Wyandanech), and about 
Pond and Fort 
To this bay is to come our old 
Long Island from 
are to sail laree and swift steam 
ers to Milford Haven. 

The club-house of the Montauk Associa 
tion, the hospice of the Long Island St 
Bernard, was far too tempting a resting 


The association property Is 


four miles west are Fort 
Pond Bay 
friend the 
this bay 


Railroad 


place for our ascetic pilgrims, and they 
soon prepared to bid it a erateful farewell, 


and make for the light-house. Soon they 


MONTAUKS 


passed Stratton’s, beloved of sportsmen ; 
and here were they tempted to leave the 
path and visit that unique institution in 
a New England coiony, a genuine mon 
archy. The pilgrims were nothing if not 
romantic. Poets and artists had set them 
an example of throwing a sentimental halo 
around the relies of past 1m val cvreatness, 
of glorifying the poor remnants of the na 
tive race over which Wyandaneh ruled, 
and of which his lineal suceessor is king to 
Why should they not east a seotf- 
ing agnosticism to the winds, and seek to 


day. 


trace in the ways of the modern sovereign 
of the Montauk Indians a glimmer of the 
poetic greatness of the noble red potentate 
of antiquity? Alas! it was impossible 
With all the good-will in the world, how 


’ 

/ 
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can the most ardent sentimentalist over 
come such stubborn statements as were 
brought out in the following dialogue be 


tweena pilgrim and an unemotional sum 


mer resident? 


want to see the king. Why 
should vou not feel some respect for a gen 
uine monarch? You run after royalty 
whenever vou have a chance You de 
light to honor Malagassees, Coreans, 
What not not exalt this mative 
American king 

* Well, Pim afraid he is rather a dilapi 
dated monarch. Last vear you could hire 
him and his wagon for one dollar per 
diem. This year prices have advanced. 
The prince, the heirapparent, bought an 
old barouche for thirts dollars at East 
hampton, and he charges a dollar and a 
halt,” 

‘LT suppose the poor king felt it beneath 
his dignity to work when all these haugh 
tv strangers had arrived. He is one of 
Dr. Doran’s “monarchs retired from busi 

“Yes, he has vetired—into the lock-up 
at Easthampton.” 

Shade of Fenimore Cooper! Can these 
things be so? 

In a short time the pilgrimage came to 
anend. The earriage ceased to roll from 
side to side, for it could go no farther. — It 
was dusk when the pilgrims ascended the 
iron stairway of the lonely light-house. 
An elderly man had just touched the wiek 
With a mateh, and stood placidly wateh 
ing the flame creeping around it. On 
three sides lay the sea; on the fourth, the 
rolling peninsula. Block Island loomed 
up to the eastward; on the south, the wa 
ter reached to the antarctic continent: on 


the north, one saw the New England w 
sent our colonists to plant the settle: 
which New York has claimed. 

None have failed, none can fail, to 
ize the unique character of Montauk Py 
One of our pilgrims had read Starr k 
graphic description of a night on the s 
mit of Mount Washington, in whiel 
speaks of himself as ‘*in this foreto, 
New England, seudding through spa 
So he ventured to call Montauk Point 
Lop vallant forecastle of New York 

People who want an original exp 
enee may be contidently recommende 
explore this New England colony 
some thoroughness, and not to wait 
the railroad to visit Montauk Point. M 


it be the good fortune of some of then: t 


sit on the cliff before dark and look ; 
fine ship standing well in before she ti 
and stands out again! A poet who 

* had his hands in the tar bucket,” and 


an old captain said, ** knew how to ta 
ship and write poetry too,” once deseriby 
it, and his last three verses will recur 1 
any one who had the good fortune to res 


them: 


‘Let go and haul! ‘tis the last command 
And the head-sails fill to the blast once n 

Astern and to leeward lies the land, 
With the breakers white on the shingly - 


* What matters the reef, or the rain, or the squ 
I steady the helm for the open sea; 
The first mate clamors, ‘Belay there, all! 
And the captain’s breath once more 
free, 


*And so off shore let the good ship fly 
Little care T how the gusts may blow; 

In my fok’sle bunk in a jacket dry, 
Fight bells has struck, and my watch’s bel 


| 
| 
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THE SIRDAR’S CHESS-BOARD, 


WAS married in the autumn of 1856 

to a husband about fifteen years old 
er than myself—an Indian officer, whose 

une subsequently became well known 
n connection with the dark days of the 
Mutiny. 
ter, and, like other young English women 
bred to regimental an expert 
porsewo man, unatfected by faticue, ready 
for anything that might *‘ turn up” ina 
ife of military adventure. 
Effingham had 
enough a bachelor to be somewhat 


was an officer's daugh 


life, was 


Colonel been long 
‘set 
as an old servant in our 
family phrased it; but I loved him all the 
better for his serupulousness, his exacti 
tude, his delight in order, and his sense 
of striet propriety in little things. 

To my great delight he received orders 
to execute some military commissions in 
Persia, and to visit, on the way to north- 
vn India, the strong city of Herat, for 
the purpose of holding diplomatic com- 
munication with certain disatfected Af- 
chan chiefs who had hill the 
frontier of Afghanistan. 

We landed at Joppa in the early spring 
of 1857, visited the Holy Places, and pro- 
ceeded by caravan route to Damascus. 
There we stopped several days, not mere- 

to enjoy the beauties of the City of 
Roses, not merely to buy horses and to 
organize our travelling party to Bagdad, 
but because Damascus is a city famous 
for chess-playing, and my husband, who 
was well known in the Café de la Régence 
and in the London chess clubs, was anx- 
himself with Oriental 
He never travelled without his 
portable pegged set of chess-men, and al- 


in his ways,” 


forts on 


ious to measure 


players, 


though I was by no means of the same force 
as himself (no woman, I believe, has ever 
been a great chess-player), | could play 
vell enough,if he gave me sufficient odds, 
to make a respectable pis-aller. 

From Damascus we went to Bagdad, 
where I first was introduced into a harem, 
and derived little edification from the gig- 
cling, romping, coarse familiarity of 
inhabitants. 


its 
However, these ladies were 
royal odalisques, not ladies of high rank, 
Wives, mothers, and grandmothers in re- 
spectable families. 

Next we pushed on to Ispahan, through 
a province in which the English were 
more feared than beloved at that period, 
England having just concluded a very 
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expensive and very useless war with Per 
the 
Afghan city of Herat, and restored it to 
an Afghan chieftain. 

At Ispahan our party was increased by 
a young Frenchman, M. 
Croisset, who had come out to Persia in 


sia, by which she wrested from her 


Jean Desiré 


the suite of an ambassador. He was an 


artist, travelling at present for travel’s 
sake, or rather that he might make 
sketches—preparing himself, he said, ** for 
the Salon of 1858,"° where, indeed, he final- 


ly achieved the suecess he hoped for by 


some 


some Oriental interiors. I omitted to say 
that Lieutenant Bruee, hus- 
band’s acting secretary, made one of our 
party. 

After leaving Ispahan we travelled 
nearly due east toward the mountain 
chain that divides the fertile valley of 
Herat from the Persian frontier. 

One evening toward sunset, after a hard 
day's ride, we found ourselves ina gloomy 


James 


gorge of the dividing range between Persia 
and Afghanistan. We had skirted for sev- 
eral days past the great desert of Khoras- 
san. A barren and desolate landscape 
stretched behind us. No verdure bright- 
ened the brown bare ground. Nothing 
crew in that parched soil exeept the bleach- 
edand blasted stems of the asafoetida plant, 
which looked like the bare bones ofa skel- 
eton. 

We were very much fatigued. 


Indeed, 


IT was hardly able to sit upright on my 
horse, Malek, a tall, maneless Tureoman 
animal, for which my husband had ex 
changed the lovely gray Arab of the Syr- 
ian desert which had carried me to the Per- 


sian capital. We had three men-servants 
with us, five sumpter-mules, with what 
Croisset called ces brigands of muleteers, 
the worry of our existence, and a Persian 
cuard, under charge of a ferocious-looking 
non-commissioned officer called a gho- 
laum, a fellow with immense riding-boots 
that he pulled off in our presence, dyed 
hands and feet, enormous mustache turn- 
ed up to his cheek-bones, a lofty hat of 
lamb-skin,and an arsenal of offensive wea 
pons. Poor fellows! they probably lived 
better with us than ever they had done in 
their lives, for very little pay trickles from 
the Shah’s cotfers into the pockets of his 
privates, and the commissariat of the Per- 
sian army is maintained on a basis of star- 
vation. 


4 
af 
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All at once in the distance, lighted up 
by reflection of the sun, which had dropped 
behind the hill-tops to the west of us, we 
beheld the rough walls of a hill fort about 


Much this 


sight, we hastened forward, and as we rode 


seven miles off cheered by 
on, Watching with apprehension the rough 
bowlders in our path, we occasionally gave 
a glance upward at the rugged majesty of 
the 


our road and bar our further journey. 


hills, that often seemed to stand across 


Suddenly there came in sight a party of 


horsemen (fifteen or twenty), descending 


in single file a steep path which debouch- 
ed into the road that we were travelling. 
They had had 
caught sight of the m, and no sooner were 
they upon level ground than they formed 
a broken line and came rapidly toward us. 
* You need not be afraid, Sophia,” said 


L was not in the least afraid, 


seen us lone before we 


my husband, 
but [ think experience rarely modifies a 
man’s early accepted theories about wo 
men. isa party from the fort above. 
They are evidently on no hostile errand.” 

As my husband said this, the chiefs of 
the band rode in advance of their suite. 
One was a tine old Oriental gentleman 
a white beard, the other an extraor- 
dinarily pieturesque young man, dressed 
great care, and apparently about 
He wore a loose cloak made of 


with 


with 
twenty. 
the long hair of the mountain goat, but 
underneath it was a European frock-coat 
beautifully embroidered. Round his waist 
was a priceless shawl of soft and varied 
tints, from which peered the butts of a pair 
of silver-mounted pistols, and the jewelled 

He had a sword of 
at lis back hung an 


handle of a dagger. 
Oriental make, and 
English fowling- piece. His turban was 
another beautiful shawl put on to the best 
advantage. He wore butf riding boots made 
after the pointed fashion of the fourteenth 
century, and managed his horse with ex- 
The suite, 
too, as they rode up, vied with each other 


traordinary grace and vigor. 


in feats of horsemanship. 

When fifty vards from our party the 
leaders threw themselves suddenly from 
their saddles,and their followers with their 
cruel Afghan bits reined back their horses, 
We halted, and our gentlemen dismount- 
ed. I covered my face and bust with a 
large thick veil of green barége given to 
me for that purpose by the wife of an 
American missionary whom we met at 
Jerusalem. 

My husband and his two friends were at 
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once embraced by the Afghan gentleme, 
Then, aft 


exchanging a few words in Persian, a] 


and returned the salutation. 


mounted, and the leaders of the hill pa 
ty, having sent one of their horsemen fo 
ward, turned Without rem 

strance from mv husband, and proceed 


round, not 


to escort us up the path down which thi 
had just come, 
*said M:Crois 


set, as he reined lis horse in at 


Figurez vous,madame,’ 
Sicte 

“that this is the young chief Abdul Res 
chid Khan, on his way to be married! 

‘Then, surely,” I exclaimed, his po 
liteness is not goinge so faras to disappou 
his bride to welcome strangers 7” 

** His hospitality will only postpone thi 
He savs 
that they will last a week before he clain 
his bride. La belle fiancée inhabits an 
other mud fort beyond that range of hills 
Abdul Reschid was required not to appea 
there till this evening. D'ailleurs he is 
himself of banished Afehan 
chiefs with whom M. le Colonel is to hold 
communication, Yet | 
recreancy will be taken by madame la 
belle mére, or, for that matter, by the fair 
Hafiza.” 

When we reached an open space of ley 
el ground on the top of a steep rise, Abdu! 
Reschid halted us, and my husband took 
the opportunity to bring him up and in 
troduce him to me. 
he could talk intelligible French, having 
shared with the Shahzedeh at Teheran les 
sons in the language of diplomacy and 


wedding ceremonies a few hours. 


one those 


wonder how liis 


To my great delight, 


civilization, given by a sort of sub-secre 
tary in the suite of the French ambassa 
dor. 

When this had been explained to me 
[no longer felt it necessary to mutftle ms 
self in green barége in deference to Ori 
ental feeling. 

Slowly ascending in the gloom of tlie 
gorge, we could see, for it was just sunset, 
that on its upper edge glowed patches o1 
reflected light, and that parallel with th 
path along which we rode brawled a fierc: 
mountain stream, leaping from rock 
rock, with black dark pools between them 
Our gholaum had to dismount and lead 114 
horse. Even then we could hardly keep 
him on his feet, for Persian shoeing is a 
mere flat sole of iron—which accounted 
my husband said, for the expression ** solid 
hoofed” applied to Asiatic horses in thie 
Lliad. 

At length we emerged on smooth and 


- 


open ground, and Abdul Reschid, follow- 


ine the example set him by our French 
end, took his place beside me. The old 
uv was his uncle, and spoke only his 
own language and Persian; Abdul Res 
iid himself was chief amongst his people. 
I lost no time in regretting the inoppor- 
ine moment of our arrival, telling him 
sorry we were to break in upon his 
marriage. 
He hoped we miglit delay a week, and 
honor the festivities with our presence. 
| was wild to accept the invitation, and 
told him we would certainly do so if J 
id persuade my husband. But even 
as I spoke T thought it very unlikely Col- 
onel Effingham would be able to indulge 


co 


me in this faney, as he had business with 
several other hill chiefs, amongst them 
an exiled member of the legitimate royal 
dynasty of Afghanistan living in the hills 
beyond Herat; and advice he had re 
ceived, both at Damascus and Ispahan, 
nade him very impatient to get back to 
India. 

\t last the fort, which we had lost sight 
of for some time, appeared again quite near 
s built where the vrorge opened out into 

level space, a mile and a half wide, 
After an abrupt descent on to this little 
plain, we forded the stream beside which 
we had ascended, the Afghans watering 
their horses as they crossed it, and gallop- 
ng them ferociously for ten minutes after- 
ward, to improve, as Abdul Reschid told 
me, their wind and speed. 

There were old guns on the old parapet 

the fort, which no doubt looked like 
the stronghold of some Mouser of the 
Middle Ages. Thestructure was of rough, 
coarse, sun-dried bricks, crumbling in 
Many places. 


\s we passed through the massive gate- 
vay of the outer works into the first court- 
yard, we found ourselves surrounded by a 
crowd of retainers of the family. The 
men were hearty, well-looking young fel- 
ows, clad in sheep-skin; the women were 
wrapped up in white veils and coarse blue 
drapery. By this time I was again mutf- 
fled in the green barége of the missionary 
idy. We continued to ride through a 
sort of market-place or bazar, where there 
seemed to be as many beggars and fakirs 
as sellers and buyers, and soon we came 
to the great moat that guarded the citadel. 
Over this we passed upon a draw-bridge, 
which was lowered at our summons, and 
soon we were in the inner quadrangle. 
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Abdul Resehid, coming to mv side helped 
me to dismount, and led the way into the 
interior 

There then seemed some delay in finding 
some one to take charge of me, and after 
lingering in an empty room, where my 
centiemen did not join me, Abdul Resehid 
himself led me through long, crooked, and 
ill-lighted passages to a short flight of 
stone steps which led down into an inner 
vard. There, at a small door on the left, 
we were received by an ugly black woman, 
and I was conducted into the presence of 
the mother and the aunt of Abdul Resehid. 

Harem life is very much the same in 
all places. In general,the Frankish visitor 
is received in state, and is shown all the 
wealth, splendor, and jewelry that can be 
collected or even borrowed for the ocea 
sion: but here there was little weleome 
and no display. 

My arrival was a disappointment. The 
lady-mother was evidently greatly dis- 
turbed by the fact that her son had been 
turned back on his wedding journey. 
The harem had had a great deal to think 
about for many weeks, and therefore had 
not the usual curiosity to inspect a Ferin 
ghee lady. Why the old ladies and their 
attendants had not gone themselves to the 
wedding, or even if they proposed to go 
next day, I never knew. They spoke no 
language TL could understand, for though, 
like a “‘daughter of the regiment,” my 
speech was pretty polyglot, neither Persian 
nor Afghan was among my accomplish- 
ments. [ was very tired too, and what I 
wanted most was a warm bath, which I con- 
trived toask for by signs. This occasioned 
sour looks and voluble consultations. The 
truth was, the hummaum, or bath cham 
bers, of the establishment were just then 
wanted for the gentlemen, whose com 
fort. of course, had to be considered before 
that of a woman. 

At last IT was conducted through the 
eourt vard to a sort of out-house, attended 
by all the women of the anderotin, exce pt 
the two old ladies, and there found a ne 
gress with a vessel of hot water, which she 
proposed to dash over me as I stood upon 
a stone. could not consent to take my 
bath in public in that fashion, and so had 
to decline the refreshment, but I sueceed 
ed in getting hold of the warm water, with 
which I effected partial ablutions. 

The greatest trial to travellers in the 
East is at all times the want of privacy. 
Everywhere people crowd upon you. An 
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Oriental may be said never to be alone, 
and as probably centuries have produced 
little Kast, 
one can understand,” says an Eastern 
of the Bible 
about our Lord’s retiring apart to pray, on 
a mountain-top, orina garden,” There ts 
One can only 


ange In the habits of the 


traveller, the expression 


no help for it no remedy. 
ignore the truth, and proceed as if privacy 
existed, 

To my furt 
I was in no condition to make a creditable 
appearance among Oriental ladies. Twas 
dizzy with weariness. My cloth habit was 
travel-stained and worn, and I had very 
little finery in the ** mule’s burden” of a 
robe that alone 1 was permitted to 
add to our However, I 
had one bluesilk dress with handsome lace 
upon the sleeves and neck, and in this I 
proceeded to array myself, in spite of my 


I 


her regret and mortifieation 


ward 
impedimenta. 


great weariness, all the ladies and servants 
of the anderotin fingering every article I 
took out of my valise before I put it on. 
We had the usual the 
usual offer of pipes, a water-melon, and 
some trays of sweetmeats. J] needed more 
substantial food, and was nearly starved, 
[ saw nothing of my husband, and no 


black coffee, 


place seemed to be assigned to us to sleep 
in. I grew as nervous and out of spirits 
as possible. 

At last, at half past ten, as my watch 
told me, the heavy leathern curtain at the 
door of the apartment was lifted, and Ab- 
dul the His 
women gave a sort of little seream when 
they found I did not veil myself, but he 
advanced smiling, and seated himself be- 


Reschid came into room. 


me on the divan. 
‘M. Croisset tells me,” he said, ‘* that 
you can paint pictures, and he prays you, 
upon his behalf, as I do upon mine, to take 


side 


some sketches of these ladies for both of 
us.” 

Tired as T was, I could not refuse this 
favor to. a bridegroom who to his hospital- 


ty had postponed his bride. I vot out my 
color-box and drawing-block, and succeed 
ed in pleasing both the voung chief and 
Two or three of them were 
picturesque, though only servant- girls, 
but the manners of the anderotin seemed 


his women. 


to place all its inmates on a footing of fa- 
‘Ah! said the young chief, ‘how I 
wish you could have painted for me the 
My mother tells me 
Fair almost as a daugh- 


picture of Hafiza! 


she is beautiful. 
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ter of Feringhistan, eves large and soft] 
brown and golden tinted, like a doye's 
eyes, her hair low upon her forehead.” 

“Will you bring her to live here?” | 
asked. 

* Yes—to my mother.” 

**T should not like that,’ I said; * 
Western wives prefer to have our hous: 
holds and our husbands to ourselves 

* But Hafiza is not old enough to civ. 
It needs judgement, 
The 


regulates everything concerning domes} 


laws to a harem. 


perience, and discretion. mother 


life in the family of a follower of. thi 
Prophet. Hatiza will occupy herself with 
her own beauty, and with binding fast to 
her the heart of her husband.” 

“Well, at will 
thought, ‘the cares of the first 
married life—that sudden plunge into the 
responsibilities of matronhood which 


least she escape,” 


vear of 


many a young happiness sinks never to 

The life of the anderotin must be very 
monotonous—very dull sometimes,” I ven 
tured to say to him, 

“We of the new generation but too 
often find 
from the man’s stand - point, 
because of the want of education for our 
women, Some of my friends who have 
been admitted to intercourse with 1: 
like yourself complain of the attacks of 
melancholy and disgust they now experi 
enceintheharem. The abject submission 
that prevails among our women destroys 
love, they tell me, at its very birth, and | 


it so,” he answered, replying 


it is 


have known cases where the tedium of do 
mestie life has led to a taste dishonorable 
in all ways to a Mussulman for 
forbidden liquors. However,” he added, 
brightening, Lintend to educate Hatiza. 
I saw something of the lady of the French 
ambassador, and of the ladies of her suite, 
I have adream 


a taste 


some years ago in Persia. 
that Hafiza become like those 
incomparable women. While I lead my 
present life, removed from war and poll 
tics, it will be a delightful task to elevat: 
and instruct her.” 

I thought of the Marquise de la Vallette, 
the Freneh of whom hi 
spoke. JT had known her in Paris. 
was by birth an American; the most per 
fect woman of the world (in its best sens¢ 
Thadever seen. Skillful in business, per 
fect in dress,charming in society, as warm 
hearted as she was beautiful, gifted with 
purest taste and perfect tact, esteemed by 


my may 


ambassadress 


|| 
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vomen for what she did. and loved by 
for what she was, I thought a little 
fohan or Persian girl ran small chance 

Abdul 
schid, however, gave little time for my 


men 


f being modelled on her pattern. 


eflections. He was eager to ask my ad- 
to about the of 


His plans reminded me of a zeal- 


ce how set education 
H ifiza. 
ous little girl Dhad onee known, who, hav- 
ng undertaken to instruet a negro child 


n reading, began by teaching her to spell 


In vain I recommended sim- 
In vain I 
pointed out how much her culture neces- 


‘ity, and very brief lessons. 


sarily must depend on her disposition and 
capacity. No disciple of Jean Jaeques 
eould have been more bent on marking 
upon a tabula rasa. I 


promised, however, to send him some of 


elaborate lines 
the elementary school-books prepared by 
the English government for native pupils 
in India. 

Our conversation was so curious, the 
ideas he had picked up from his French 
teacher, and from observing the faseina- 
tine ambassadress, were so erude, revolu- 
in the 
wrong places, so stringent where we nev- 
er should have laid down rules, that I 
off my fatigue, and felt 


tionary, and provoking, so lax 


shook awake 
again. 

It was past midnight, and there seemed 
no preparation anywhere for sleeping. 
Suddenly a great noise broke in upon the 
stillness. Something was happening in 
the fort outside its women’s chambers. — I 
sprang to my feet, and clutching Abdul 
Reschid violently by the arm, I cried, 
“Your people are murdering my 
band!” 

The Afghan women flung themselves 
on me and Abdul Reschid, uttering wild 
They 


were 


hus- 


exclamations of rage and terror, 
probably thought the 
murdering their people. For a moment 
Abdul Reschid stood speechless; then, 
shaking us all off, he turned toward the 
door. Before he reached it, however, the 
leathern curtain was lifted up, and the 
black guardian of the anderotin, her face 
ashy with the news she had to com- 
municate, fell down upon the threshold, 
and spoke something in Persian. The 
chief uttered an exclamation, and rushed 
through the door. I tried to follow him, 
not for a moment imagining anything 
but that a quarrel with our own people 
ust have led to a free fight or a massa- 
cre; but the black woman pushed me 


Keringhees 
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rudely back, and the others rushed at me 
with fierce gestures, angry tongues, and 
inflamed faces. What they said I could 
In vain I struggled to 
get out of the apartment. The negress 


not understand. 


was telling something that enraged them 
more and ore, 

What Tsutfered in that maucais quart 
Vheure, while in imagination I beheld my 
husband and his companions lying slaugh 
tered in the court-yard, no one can ima- 
cine, 

Meantime the 
on increasing. 


fort 
I heard the elash of wea 
pons, the tread of on the 
planks of the draw-bridge, and then sud- 


noises in the went 


horses loose 
denly my husband's voice, giving some 
orders in Persian. I fell upon my knees 
and thanked God for His merey. 

At that moment Abdul Resehid and his 
uncle came into the harem. The latter 
took no notice of me; the former ap- 
proached me. 

‘** Madame,” he said, perceiving my dis- 
ordered dress and my pale features, ** there 
is nothing for vou to fear, 
the disgrace are all for me 
for my people. 


The grief and 

for me and 
I have a feud with an- 
other hill chief in these mountains. He 
has this evening carried off my bride 
my Hatiza. He captured my messenger, 
and, assured of my absence, presented 
himself with his band at dusk before her 
father’s stronghold. There they mistook 
him for the bridegroom and his followers. 
He gained admittance, and rushing to the 
apartments of the women, he bore away 
Hafiza. Had I been upon the road—even 
upon the road-—I might have saved her. 
Now Her fa 
ther waits for me without, and we join 
forces. Your husband heads his escort; 
he and his friends will go with me.” 

**May I see my husband first 7” I eried. 

‘Come, then,” he said. And taking a 
hurried leave of his mother and aunt, he 
led me, wrapped in my green veil, into 
the « ourt-yard. 

What a the Middle Ages! 


Some were mounting in hot haste, some 


I go to pursue the robber. 


scene of 
buckling on their weapons and defensive 
armor; everything was crowded into a 
little space; horses were trampling, men 
shouting, in thick darkness in the 
smoky glare of torches. I stood aside, 
expecting to be trampled down at every 
moment. 

My husband joined me. 
he has told you,” he said. 


or 


“Tt is all as 
am very 
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sorry. The only reparation I ean offer is 
to ride with him; but I hardly suppose 
we can overtake the robbers. Croisset 
and Bruce go too, and we may test the 
doubtful valor of the gholamm and his 
people. I shall leave Porson” (his Eng 
lish soldier-servant) “with vou, and be 
back as soon after daybreak as I can. 
Porson will see that the men have their 
mules loaded, for we must push on at 
daybreak. Farewell, dear Sophia. Tam 
sorry to leave you 

I clung to him with tears and kisses, 
which perhaps he attributed all to my 
fears for his safety. If he did, he did me 
more than justice. They were not all for 
my husband; some were for myself. 1 
dreaded to be left to the awful loneliness 
and dumbness of that prison, with no one 
near me but excited, half-civilized, angry 
women; for 1 could see they held our in- 
opportune arrival to be the cause of their 
chief's misfortune. 

I crept back into the anderotin, and 
there sat down. After a while the sery- 
ant-women began to draw out mattresses 
and to lay them on the floor. The ladies 
of the harem stretched themselves upon 
them in full dress. I took possession of 
one, and replacing my blue silk by a white 
wrapper, 1 too lay down, when shortly 
fatigue triumphed over excitement, and I 
fell asleep. 

I was roused in the morning by the 
black duenna of the establishment, who, 
without waking the others, signed to me 
to follow her. In one of the dark corri- 
dors | found my husband. 

‘No news,” he said. ** It is impossible 
to come up with them. The young man 
has gone on, hoping to intercept them by 
a short cut through the mountains. —Fos- 
ters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves—their rid- 
ing and running must have resembled ours 
last night. But now we must be off at 
once. Are you ready 2?” 

**T shall be in five minutes,” I replied. 

‘Have you anything you can offer the 
old ladies as a present /—needles, scissors 

anything European 2?” 

Pins in pineushion 

The very thing.” 

‘*T have a Tunbridge-ware box, too, for 
postage stamps, with a Queen's head on its 
top. 

‘Very good—diplomatic and official— 
the portrait of her Majesty. I will leave 
my gold pen for Abdul Reschid, and am 
sorry enough to part withit. I have giv- 
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en the old woman very handsome back 
shish, and she will conduct you here when 
your dressing is over.” 

The old ladies condescended to acer); 
my presents, which seemed to give ni 
satisfaction than L[ had expected, | 
distributed three rows of pins amone 1) 


attendant maidens. 

When a mile from the fort we halted 
and Porson got us breakfast. I told my 
husband my adventure; but as [had ber 
perfectly safe all the time, my tremors 
did not produce on him the impression | 
expected. On his part, he said, they had 
done nothing—could do nothing.  Crois 
set, Who was much excited, and very syn 
pathetic, said he had spoken with a man 
who had seen Hatiza carried scresmine 
from the fort in the arms of a robber. He 
contirmed Abdul Reschid’s account that 
she was fair, being probably the dauchte: 
of a Cireassian mother. 

Three days later we descended from t 
hills into a broad and level plain, throug 
which thowed a wide, clear river, whos: 
sparkling waters were conducted, by an 
intricate system of irrigation, to the very 
base of the rocky hills. The soil was as 
fertile as a river delta, and far as the eve 
could reach the plain was dotted with 
forts and villages. Unhappily the last 
siege of Herat had been so reeent that the 
crops that should have been ripening for 
the harvest had not that year been plant 
ed. The Persian troops the year before 
had ploughed and sown large fields with 
grain and rice, and reaped them, too, while 
the siege lasted. Around the city the 
land was furrowed by trenches, but there 
was no stint even then of fruit in this de 
licious valley. Nearly every kind of Eu 
ropean fruit was abundant, grapes (grow- 
ing to a size [I had never seen before), 
plums, peaches, apples, and pears. 

About eight miles from the spot where 
we entered the valley stood the city of 
Herat, with its straight lines of sun-burned 
brick walls, and its square, lofty citadel] 
rising some hundreds of feet above the 
plain. Beyond the walls, too, were ex 
tensive ruins of what had once been sub 
urbs, also the remains of a large building 
erected as a place of education, with col 
umns richly carved, and ornamented with 
still brilliant mosaic arabesques. 

The Sirdar of Herat at this period was 
the Sultan Ahmed Khan, unfavorably 
known during the Afghan war to the 
British troops by the name of Sultan Jan. 
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\fter the war he had lived in exile at the ‘Dear wife,” he said, ‘1 am miserable 
Persian court, and had always been consid- at the thought of leaving you behind me. 
eyed the bitter foe of the English, so that But you are a soldier's wife, you know 

hen by the late treaty Persia, sore from You have kept your promise faithfully, 
lye defeat, was empowered to choose a ruler thus far, that you would never be a drag 
ror the principality of Herat, he was very upon your husband. Croisset will stay, 
naturally fixed upon. To the surprise of and Porson, and the Sirdar invites you to 
every one. however, the Sirdar complete- be the guest of his head wife, a Tureo 
ly ehanged his poliey on ascending his man lady, and to pass your time among 
throne. He courted the English alliance, his women.” 


je beeame the fast friend of the English, My heart sank within me. A week in 
vid continued so until he died of apoplexy a harem, with its ennui. its familiarity, 
, 1860. its noise, its dirt, its want of privacy and 


We rode into Herat, hot, dusty, and delicacy! Then, too, for a whole week | 
fatigued, and took up our quarters 1 a should be dumb, no better than an idiot 
ruinous old building called the English or an animal. It was not probable that 
\Mission-house, because there an English any one im this inland place could speak 
political mission had recently had its) any of my languages. 
abode, The building was as exposed, un- Oh, Charley 
oomfortable, and desolate as an empty car ut those words, ‘* You have never been 
wansary. We found shelter in it forthe a drag upon me yet.” determined me. | 
“rst night, however. The next morning nestled closer to my husband, who was 


nv husband, with M. Croisset and Mr. sitting on the divan with his arm around 


Bruce, waited on the Sirdar. my waist, and said, as firmly as 1 eould, 
When my husband came back from ‘' [accept the Sirdar’s invitation.” 
that interview he seemed greatly dispirit That evening, after the muezzin’s sum 


To all my questions he replied brief- mons of the faithful to their prayers, we 
y that the Sirdar had received him with went to the serai, The Sirdar received 
speat friendliness, and had been much us in a room which had little furniture. 
pleased with a present of handsome fire- Some divans round the walls, some tables 
ms sent to him from the Home Office in covered with thick carpets, some other 
England; that he was to spend that even- carpets like them under foot, were all that 
ing in his company at his tumble-down = it contained 


serai in the citadel, and that I was in- Ahmed Khan was a good looking dark 
vited to accompany him, man about forty-five, with pleasant man 
There was nothing alarming in all this. ners tending to joviality. To my surprise 


1 questioned him further, and after a and great delight, I found he could speak 
while I learned that the Sirdar had given a little Levantine Italian, familiar enough 
him unpleasant news from India; that he to me, as my father’s regiment had once 
felt it his duty to hasten forward and re- been in garrison at Malta. 

ioin his regiment, and that the sooner he We were received, of course, with pipes, 
could get his visit paid to the Afghan coffee, and sweetineats, the former being 
prince then living under the protection of offered us straight from the attendants’ 


a tribe of freebooters in the mountains, mouths. Bruce and Croisset were there 
the sooner we could be en route for the besides ourselves. They got ou comfort 
remainder of our journey. ably, as they both spoke Persian. The 


“Shall we start for the hills to-morrow, Sirdar was full of talk, not alluding, of 
then 2” Lasked, a little dolefully. I had course, to that part of his history which 
looked forward to a comfortable rest at connected him with the massacre of our 
Herat. and was, indeed, worn out by con- people at Cabool in 1841, nor to his riding 
stant riding. at the head of some hundreds of Afghan 

“There's the rub,” said my husband. horsemen against us in the Sikh war. He 
“The Sirdar has not yet been able to es- talked about the late siege of Herat by the 
tablish his authority in the hills. He will Persian forces, about the future policy of 
send a strong escort with me, but it will his principality, about Lieutenant Colonel 
not be under my command. I might go Taylor's mission in his capital, and final- 
and return within a week if I took no lv he related how he had been imprison- 


luggage, and only Bruce with me.” ed by the savage Vizier of Bokhara twen- 
“Not me, Charles ¢” ty-seven years previously in the same 
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prison as poor Captain Stoddart. The 
Sirdar had rot away diseuise d asa melon 
and Stoddart’s gallant bearing in 
misfortune had so much impressed him 
that he 
chances of escape, and had pre cured a dis 
But Stoddart would not 
leave his dungeon secretly. Every day 


seller 
had offered to share with him his 
ouise for him. 
he expected deliverance at the hands of 
That deliverancegnever 


The 


Englishman paid with his life for his con 


his government. 


reached jim brave and trustful 
fidence in the power of the English name. 
All this was interpreted to me by Crois- 

After a while the Sirdar and my 
husband began to speak of chess, and a 


set 


beautifully inlaid board was brought for 
ward, together with the most elaborately 
carved chess-men I had ever seen, 

Isat looking at the game, and as nobody 
spoke to me, indulged my own thoughts 
Bruce 
probably conjugated the 
verb sennmyer. My husband beat the 
first two games, and then allowed the Sir 
dar to beat him. He was a good player, 
but not equal to my husband. 

At ten my It 
had been settled I should remain after he 
left, as he would start before daybreak in 
the morning. He led 
apart. Thung upon his neck with frantic 


during its progress. Croisset and 


smoked, and 


o'clock husband rose. 


me into a recess 


kisses, 

‘You won't mind it so much, dear So- 
phia,” he said,** now that you haveseen the 
Sirdar. Youare tohavea chamber to your- 
self. I ventured to tell him that that was 
always the custom with us, as English 
ladies needed privacy. Remember, dear, 
do nothing that will shock their prejudices. 
Etface yourself forthese few daysas much 
as possible. TI thought vou a little hasty 
under the roof of Abdul Resehid. Oh, by- 
the-way, Sophia, don’t mention his name 
to the Sirdar. He has never made his 
submission. I have cautioned Croisset 
not to say we visited his stronghold on 
our journey. Don't be afraid, my love. 
Nobody here will harm you. Ahmed sin- 
cerely seeks the friendship of our govern- 
ment. Croisset is to stay at the Mission- 
house, and Porson with him. If you 
need either, the Sirdar will send for them. 
Good-by, my darling wife. Get into no 
Don't let vain fancies run away 
with you. Don’t allude to polities. Don’t 
shock their prejudices. Don’t mention 
Abdul Reschid. My dear—dear—precious 
And he kissed me with the fervor 


scrapes. 


wife!” 
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that a woman loves so dearly from hey 
husband. 

Returning to the Sirdar, he took court 
eous leave of him, and pressed my hands 
Crois 


set at parting whispered, ** I hold myst 


again as he went out of the room. 


at your orders, madame, night and day 
[ have discovered the apartments of tly 
anderotn are in the eastern tower of thy 
citadel, looking toward the Mission-hous 

If at any time vou need me, hang you 
red scarf from the parapet, and I will find 
some way of procuring an interview. 

‘If need you, will send a messace 
to you through the Sirdar,” T replied, 
ly. 
out replying left the room. 

When they were gone, the Sirdar court 
eously turned toward me, and taking me 
by the hand, led me across the audience 
chamber to a low doorway. 

‘IT creatly fear,” he said, ** you may not 
like the bustle, noise, and other disagree 
ables of the harem. Ido not myself. I 
have therefore caused to be prepared for 
you an apartment separate from those of 
my women. I hope you will often give 
me the pleasure of conversing with you 
They can not converse. They are stupid 
You will find them dull, as Ido,” he add 
ed, as we found ourselves before a leathern 
curtain, lifting which we entered the 
apartments of his women, These, as | 
afterward found, consisted of one principal 


Croisset looked crest-fallen, and with 


room and five or six small chambers, in 
which cooking, eating, sleeping, dressing 
and everything else belonging to domestic 
life were carried on. 

The chief lady of the harem came for 
ward as we entered. She had been beau 
tiful, but she was dreadfully bedaubed 
with paint, black, white, and red. Her 
hands were stained yellow, so were the 
soles of her feet, though they were then 
thrust into embroidered slippers. Her eye 
brows were unnaturally arched and black, 
being painted and stained high up upon 
her forehead. Her hair was black, though 
very littleof itshowed. Being the daugh 
ter of a Turcoman chief, she wore the cos 
tume of her people, a long wrapper of red 
silk, open on the breast, which was onl) 
partially concealed by a chemisette of silk 
gauze. Her head-dress was most wonder 
ful. It was like a canopy fastened to the 
head, rather than like a head-dress — an 
elaborate frame, out of proportion to the 
picture. It was composed of many scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, the former cashmere, 


if 
6 | | 
| 
j 
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ind rich red, the latter silk, Persian, and 
many colored. These were entwined 
with yards and yards of sheerest) India 
muslin. Over her forehead, for a foot 
thove her face, hung strings and strings 
of golden coins, and stuck about the head 
dress, apparently to keep its materials in 
their place, were sprays of diamonds, gold 
pins, and more bezants and sequins. 
Round her throat were several tight col 
us of jewels and large pearls. 

As this lady and I could not converse, 

i] we could do was to stare at each other's 
nery, like shy, strange children, and ex- 
change a compliment or two through the 
Sirdar as interpreter. 

“They can’ttalk much. They are very 
stupid,” he said again to me, with a little 
sigh. But here the conversation, such as 
twas, was broken in upon by the entrance 
of three more wives, followed by a troop 
if little children and servant-women. 

The children at once threw themselves 
upon the Sirdar, who caressed them atfee- 
tionately. The women, whether slaves or 
cooks or wives, got round me in a group, 
iid began to finger me. Not all, how- 
ever. There was one poor girl, tall, beau- 
tiful, with auburn hair and a blonde Cir- 
cassian look, who seemed to shrink away 
from all the rest, and kept her eyes rivet- 
ed upon the Sirdar’s countenance. 

I heard one of the group call her ** Ha 
tiza’’—that first drew my attention toward 
her. 

Among those who surrounded me I no 
ticeed one who looked like a Hindostanee 
woman. Iaddressed her in that language, 
which my husband had been teaching me, 
and she answered me in a strange mix- 
ture of broken English and Hindostanee. 
Here was a new channel of communica- 
tion. The Sirdar seemed very glad to 
vive up his office of interpreter. He im- 
mediately ordered that she should attend 
me during my stay, and make her bed in 
Inv apartment. 

Finding conversation still difficult (for 
my Hindostanee was as imperfect as her 
English, both beingabout equal toa school- 
virl’s French after one quarter's instruec- 
tion), [ bethought me of suggesting some 
music to the company. The Sirdar, on 
discovering my wish, ordered one of the 
women to bring a lute and to perform on 
it. What she executed was very ugly, 
and had little harmony to my ear. When 
she had finished I took her instrument, 
and contriving to extract music enough 
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from it for an accompaniment, I began to 
singa negro melody. It delighted their un 
cultivated tastes. It wentstraight to the 


hearts of allof them. Way Down upon 
the Swannee Riber,” ‘‘ Uncle Ned.” who 
lived so long ago, ‘* Miss Luey Neal,” and 


the disjointed history of Susanna, with her 
buekwheat cake, her banjo, and her tears, 
followed each other. | had to explain in 
broken Italian patots to the Sirdar the 
events in the biography of Uncle Ned, his 
infirmities and strange appearance, the 
sad history of Lucy Neal, the ** valler 
eal” and of the letter with the jet-black 
seal delivered to her forsaken lover; but 
* Susanna” and ‘* The Old Folks” were too 
hard for me. Then I tried ‘* God save 
the Queen” and * Isle of Beauty,” but 
these did not strike a chord of sympathy 
among my auditors. 

At last the party was broken up by the 
retirement of the Sirdar, who had resign 
ed to me his own sleeping-room, and who 
was to sleep upon a divan in his audience- 
chamber. I was conducted to my apart 
ment by the ayah, who had once served 
an English lady in India. 

My room was in the eastern angle of the 
citadel, and looked, as Croisset had fore 
told it would, toward the Mission. The 
walls were cracked in many places, and 
presented a ruined and crumbling appear 
anee. There were two windows, narrow 
and long, glazed with oiled paper, but one 
pane had been torn out, so that I could 
look down on the town. There was also 
the luxury of a wooden shutter. 

Water had been sprinkled over the mud 
floor, and the whole had been lately swept, 
though hardly cleansed. At one end was 
spread a thick felt carpet: on this lay an 
enormous red silk pillow. My own bed 
ding had been brought in from the Mis 
sion-house, and my ayah soon arranged 
things as she had learned to do for her 
English lady. 

‘* Who is that girl they called Hatiza 7” 
I said to her as she undressed me. 

“Wild girl. Strange girl from the 
hills. Just come,” she answered. 

** Just come 7?” I eried, throwing down 
my comb and turning toward her—** just 
come—fromthe hills? Who brought her ?” 

‘*Mir Abbas Ali from the hills gave her 
yesterday to his Highness the Sirdar.” 

A pobber chief!” I cried, recognizing 
the name Mir Abbas Alias one I had heard 
uttered by the women of Abdul Reschid in 
their fury. ‘‘ Was she going to be mar- 
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ried to a young chief in the hills? Has 
she uttered the name of Abdul Resehid 2?” 
‘She has spoken but few words since 
she came last evening.” 
* What is the Sirdar going to do with 
her 


think he 


Highness has said nothing. I 
has not deigned to look upon 
her.” 

Just at that moment came the 
tion that Abdul 


bidden by 


recollee 
Reschid was a name for 
that he and 
were esteemed rebels by the Sir 


my imstructions; 
his uncle 
dar; that IT should disobey my husband, 
and possibly get everybody into a serape, 
if | mixed myself up with the young chief 
and his Hatiza. 

the my 
ayah, but told her to get her bed and spread 
it before the door. 


I declined further services of 

Then I stood looking 
through the torn window-pane at a light 
in the Mission-house, where I greatly 
feared my husband was spending the re- 
mainder of his night writing dispatches. 
Before dawn I heard a stir below me. A 
strong party of Afghan horsemen were 
pouring over the draw-bridge. Lights be 
gan to move in the court-yard of the Mis 
The riders halted. My husband 
must have joined them. <A 
back into the Mission-house. 
tinguished, 


Sion, 
light went 
It was ex- 
With a heart full of appre- 
hension I crept to my lonely couch, and 
watered its silk cushion with my tears. 

The next day passed very much as I had 
expected. I got Hafiza into my chamber, 
and put a few cautious questions to her 
through the ayah. I had no doubt she 
was Abdul Reschid’s fair Hatiza, but she 
Was inexpressibly timid, cowed, and on her 
guard. Neither of us could make much 
of the other. I in the harem 
that the women all appeared to snub her 
or to shun her. They evidently expected 
her place in the establishment would be 
that of an inferior. 

W hat a strange life is that of the harem! 
Those in the West who dream about it 
always connect it with luxury, magnifi- 
cence, and voluptuousness. 


observed 


But imagine 
a common **keeping-room” used as a sleep- 
ing-place at night by cooks and kitchen- 
maids resting from their labors; with chil- 
dren, troublesome and dirty, who have re- 
peatedly to be whipped to bring them to 
any order; gloomy, for the light is always 
imperfect; close, with foul air, yet pervad- 
ed by draughts from broken doors and ill- 
built chimneys. The expression on most 
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of the women’s faces soon grows vapid 


There is no religious life among them— 
zeal for moral principles. 
occupy but weary them. 


10 
Their children 
They care 
them chietly as stepping stones to po 
and to the favor of their husbands. Rar 
ly indeed has a mother in a harem any 
comfort in her boys. They early beco 
insolent, and tyrannize, ‘* by right of cor 
quest and by right of birth,” over the 

tle sisters and half-sisters, who are tli 
abject victims. 

Over all presides the head wife or the 
husband's mother. 

Dressing, bathing, playing at childish 
and the childre 
seemed the perpetual employments of thi 
Sirdar’s ladies. 


gvames, mismanaging 
Had they lived in a large 
city they could have gone out into the 
town, shopped like their sisters in Chris 
tendom, paid or received Visits, had pie 
nies, under charge of eunuchs or duennas 
in pleasant places; but here in Herat they 
were such terribly great ladies that almost 
all these resources were cut off from them 
Tingeing their finger-nails with henna ov 

cupied a good deal of their time, and some 
seemed to enjoy kef, the dolce far inients 
of smoking. But the whole of them 
seemed destitute of ideas. Indeed, what 
had they to form ideas from? Their ani 
mal wants were satisfied; they had no as 
pirations. Why should they labor, when 
that labor had no object ¢ 


“Work without hope draws nectar in a siev 
And hope without an object can not live.” 


It was an unspeakable relief to me when 
the Sirdar came to visit us that evening 
Again the children climbed upon his knees, 
and half smothered him with their caress 
es; again I sang, and two of the women 
danced with castanets, rarely lifting their 
feet up from the floor, but swaying from the 
hips with the whole body. I did not like 
the exhibition much, and was glad when 
the Sirdar asked me to play chess with him 

The board was being set out, when two 
of the children became troublesome, The 
Sirdar frowned. 

“It is very noisy here,” he said. ‘| 
fear my head would play me false to beat 
you. Would you play with me in m) 
own room 

‘I will, certainly. May I take the 
ayah ?” 

So we moved into the Sirdar’s audience 
chamber, and sitting in the place my hus 
band had occupied the night before, I ac 
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cepted the first move, and we began the 
game. We were of nearly equal force. 
The fight was long and very interesting. 
The Sirdar won. 

We leaned back in our seats, exhausted 
vith our close attention to the game. I 
toved with one of the earved chess-men. 

“There is in the anderotina young girl, 
a native of these hills, who interests me,” 
I said at length to his Highness. 

A slave, sent a present to me by my 
ally Mir Abbas Ali,” said his Highness. 

Here the conversation paused. I was 
no she-diplomatist, and did not know how 
tocarry iton. At last I said, examining 
the chess-board inlaid with ivory, sandal- 
wood, and silver, “There are sixty-four 
squares on this board, your Highness.” 

Yes,” he replied, smiling. 

*T could eut it so that there would be 
sixty-five.” 

Impossible—against reason,” he re- 
plied, and laughed. 

could,” I persisted. 

*Mashallah! What ean not the Ferin- 


ghees do? But that’s impossible.” 


‘Let the ayah get me my scissors and 
a sheet of paper from my chamber.” 

He motioned to the ayah, who went in 
search of them. 

“Tf I sueceed, what will your Highness 
vive me as a forfeit?’ I said, looking as 
coquettish and persuasive as I dared. ** In 
Feringhistan it is customary in such cases 
to reward a lady.” 

The Sirdar accepted without debate the 
precedent I improvised as a custom of 
Feringhistan,. 

‘IT will give you whatever you may 
ask,” he replied, still smiling. 

I thought of Herod and Salome, and 
answered, smiling in my turn: ‘‘It will 
not be anything very great. I shall not 
ask the head of a friend, or the half of 
your Highness’s kingdom; but what I ask 
[ want, molto—moltissimo.” 

By that time the ayah returned, bring- 
ing my seissors and a sheet of letter-paper. 
This L easily folded into sixty-four squares. 
The Sirdar counted them. 

‘* Now see,” I said, and with three snips 
of my scissors, in place of eight times eight 
squares, there lay before the Sirdar five 
times thirteen, sixty-five squares in all. 

“God is great! It is magic!” said the 
Sirdar, 

The ayah approached, but could not 
even comprehend enough to see the won- 
der. The Sirdar called in some of his of- 
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| ec! | | 


ficers from the anteroom, and I amused 


myself by their amazement. 

It was wonderful! Could T explain it ? 

Not in the least. I only knew that it 
Was SO. 

Would IT give him the papers ? 

Of course IT would. He could perform 
the same feat as often as he pleased, 

‘And now,” said the Sirdar, when his 
courtiers had retired, and we were again 
alone, ** what do you ask ?” 

“Will vour Highness give me the 
strange girl from the hills—your slave 
Hafiza ?” 

‘*Mashallah! What do you want her 
for?” 

‘Tam alone. IT have no waiting-wo 
man.” 

Take the ayah.” 

prefer Hafiza.” 

He seemed to hesitate. 

“Tf your Highness really does not wish 
to part with her, I withdraw my—” 

Iam willing to give her to you. 
But she seems sulky —ill-conditioned. 
What ean you do with her?” 

What could Tsay? I dared not breathe 
the name of Abdul Resehid. I trembled 
at the thought of doing mischief. T fal 
tered out perhaps the most foolish thing I 
could have said to him. 

‘*My husband shall decide when he re- 
turns. I will make her over to my hus- 
band.” 

The Sirdar laughed aloud. ‘* Mashal 
lah!” he exelaimed. ‘You English are 
most wonderful. Who ean understand 
your customs? I have been told that that 
was not the way in English families.” 
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Again he laughed 


least 


a hateful laugh: at 
I thought so, for a mesmeric percep 
tion of his thought flashed into me like a 
stroke of ¢ lectricity, and I perceived the 


strange idea with 


which I had inspired 


That did not mend the sit 
[ said | 


only waited Colonel Effingham’s advice to 


I blushed. 


uation, TL attempted to explain, 


But how 


could my broken dialect convey the 


decide on what to do with her. 
sense 
of this correction to an Oriental, who im- 
agined that by instinct and by human na 
ture he had understood me perfectly 7 I 
was ready to burst that 
I was prohibited 
from mentioning the name of Abdul Res 
All 
much dignity as possible, and withdraw 
to my own chamber. 


into tears, but 


would explain nothing. 


chid. lL could do was to assume as 


Never shall I forget the misery, per- 


plexity, and shame of that long night. 
had attained my object. Like many an- 
other woman [| had ridden at it straight, 
Without regarding consequences, and had 
leaped all barriers—a_ resolute woman 
and now I[ 
had (excuse the vulgarism) to foot the bill 


for what | had accomplished. 


almost always can do that 


In the si 
lence of my chamber conscience called 
upon me to remember my husband’s ad- 
** Etface vourself; get into 
don’t meddle with diplomacy 
be silent as to Abdul Reschid; 
respect the social and religious prejudices 


Vice at parting: 
ho SCPAPes 


Or POLITIES 


of the Mohammedans.” 

Instead of this I had been forward in 
my intercourse with the Sirdar; and as to 
scrapes '—how on earth was I to dispose 
of Hafiza? how communicate with Abdul 
Reschid? how extricate myself out of a 
tangled web of Afghan, Persian, Russian, 
Indian, and English policy? And 
tion of all most pressing at that moment 

how could [ summon Croisset to a con- 
ference ? 


ques- 


Croisset alone could help me in 
this strait, and how should I contrive a 
secret interview with Croisset ? 

I lay awake on my uneasy bed ponder- 
ing these perplexities. I dared not com- 
the signal 
Croisset had suggested from the bastion. 
After all, he was a Frenechman—half Bo- 
hemian from his ealling. What might 
he not do if he got into the harem? He 
was wild, I knew, todo so. What disguise 
might he not assume—and be discovered 
in? 

I thought of my husband—so strict in 


promise myself by making 
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his propriety—the soul of honor, the mir 
ror of diplomatic dignity—what would 
say. What could he say, to a wife who had 
compromised him in a Mohammedan ha 
rem both conjugally and diplomatical|, 
Like sudden cramps, sharp. twinges 
painful pricks, came recolleetions of thi 
of Rachel and of Bilhah 
[sprang up in my bed as these thoughts 
pierced me to the quick. [uttered ineo 
herent I lay down agai 


to think; I started up in a fresh access of 


Sirdar’s laugh 


exclamations: 


those stinging, tingling memories, my fac 
atlame with blushes in the dark, my hands 
clinched, my heart bursting, as [ thought 
of the now hateful cause of all this worry 
and humiliation, the unconscious, innocent 
Hatiza. 

Morning dawned, and [ had not mad 
up my mind how to take counsel with 
Croisset. 

There are so many happy accidents, 
and only one would save us!” eried my 
heart, quoting an old French lady on the 
eve of the Revolution. Would not Proy 
idence interfere and give me somehow a 
private interview with my French friend 
When Providence assists us in self-conti- 
dent un-straightforward dealings, it gener 
ally appears to be upon the principle of 
helping our sins to find us out. 

On this oceasion, before I was quite 
dressed, came an old woman from one of 
the many Hindoo merchants of the city. 
She had brought Persian silks and searfs 
for me to look at, and while unfolding her 
wares, put into my hand a note upon Lu 
bin-seented French paper with a_ pale 
pink tinge. 


Vadame, me voici vos ordres. J 
les attends au cour, en habit de 
avec Malek, votre cheval. Ayez la bonté 
de descendre, et deme les confier. Avec lu 
plus haute consideration. CROISSET.”’ 


syce.* 


‘Is my horse below with a groom 
This woman says he is,” I said to thi 
avah, who had been absent a few moments 
from my chamber. 

Yes.” She had orders to tell me that 
the groom thought the horse was lame, 
and he wanted a powder of Feringhistan 
for the sick animal. 

I veiled myself and descended to the 
court-yard, where scant courtesy, I knew, 
was to be expected from soldiers and horse 
boys to a woman. 

* Indian horse-boy. 


|_| 
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There I found my Turcoman horse 
standing with a syce, got up in a sort of 
\nglo-Indian livery. As I made a pre 
feyseofexamining Malek’s foot T whisper 
ed. Good Heaven! suppose you are found 
out. M. Croisset 

‘T have no fears, madame. Why did 
von summon me 2” 

never summoned you. I intended 
to do so this morning through the Sirdar, 
the proper channel. <As wife of Colonel 
Ktingham I ean have no part in these 
compromising disguises.” 

*Teertainly saw your red signal, ma- 
dame, about daybreak, above the parapet 
of the bastion.” 

‘It must have been the red robe or the 
ved head-dress of the Sirdar’s chief wife, 
then. Butas you are here, let me tell you 
something, let me consult you.” 

“T listen to vou, madame.” 

“The bride of Abdul Resehid is in this 
harem.”’ 

“Yes; she was brought in twenty-four 
hours ago by Mir Abbas Ali. The Sirdar 
has given her to me. Now how can we 
cet word to Abdul Resehid 2” 

**T will go, madame, myself.” 

“How ean you go without compromis- 
ing me and yourself too? Remember it 
must be a secret mission. The Sirdar will 
be asking where you are.” 

“T will ask his permission to make a 
hunting expedition.” 

“Yes, and he will send an escort with 
you.” 

Bail’ 

“At any rate, you can not go alone. 
The hills are alive with rebels and rob- 
bers.” 

“T ll take our valiant gholaum and his 
Persians.” 

‘“We dismissed them at the frontier.” 

“True, but they followed on our track. 
They have deserted, and are at the mis- 
sion. They have been plotting how to 
vet back into the service of M. le Colonel. 
I'll take them into my pay. We will set 
otf before the Sirdar misses us.” 

‘Suppose he asks for you 

“Then Porson shall inform him I am 
sketching in the hills, and am under the 
protection of a familiar genie. Sketching 
is done by witchcraft in the eyes of a Mo- 
hammedan.”’ 

‘Well, then, I have spent all night in 
planning for you. Tell Abdul Reschid 
to hurry forward and to lie in wait upon 
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our route somewhere in the hills. He can 
descend upon our party in some narrow 
pass and carry off Hatiza.” 

perfection, madame. A roman 
inaction. I shall be off immediately.” 

And.” said, authoritatively, perceiv 
ing some of the Sirdar’s officers watching 
our colloguy, “you will take care that 
Malek has his powder in a hot mash: 
and” (in a lower voice) Heaven's 
sake take that stone out of his hoof as 
soon as you ean get him home.” 

Malek limped off at this, carefully led 
by his attendant, and I returned to the 
apartments of the women. Then I was 
at once surrounded by all the women of 
the place. The Sirdar had communicated 
to his favorite wife my supposed inten 
tions with respect to Hafiza, and what 
could I say to alter their ideas, without 
any language to express myself in? 

The harem highly applauded. This 
was a matter they could all understand 
a touch of nature that appeared to make 
the English woman their kin. They set 
up a theory that I was a childless wife, 
who was devising this expedient to make 
herself of value in the eyes of her hus 
band. In a harem nothing is so con- 
temptible or so forlorn as a childless wo 
man. Ithink it sad enough myself, even 
in Christendom, and may remark, en pas- 
sant. that although I was spared the ter 
rible anxiety of helpless children during 
the Indian mutiny, there are voung offi 
cers now in the service of the Empress of 
India who call me ** mother.” 

Hafiza had wholly altered ler demean 
or. Her supposed new fate had been 
communieated to her. All the ladies con 
eratulated her and complimented her. 
The Sirdar had given orders she should be 
fitted out with handsome clothes, and sent 
her coins and jewels from his treasury. 
The harem was full of sales-women sent 
by the Hindoo merchants of Herat with 
finery for her selection.  Hatiza was all 
clorious: I was bowed down with shame, 
repentance, and anxiety. 

What couldI do? 1 dared not mention 
Abdul Reschid even to Hatfiza. Poor 
Croisset! I had launched him on a sea of 


perils. IT dared not think about his dan- 


eer, Hafiza must be got rid of as soon 
as possible. Oh, that I had never inter 
fered!—had never set up to be the Dea ex 
machind in a Mohammedan love story! 

I tried to get Hatiza quietly into my 
own room; being now my slave, L pre- 
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Not a bit of 


Which 


sumed I could control her 


it! she set me at L now 


nauanet, 
thie 


slave who has got the upper hand of mis 


know to be one of privileges of a 


tress or of master. She despised me; she 


sneered at me. 


Oh! how L began to detest her eyebrows 
of Indian dough - faced 


a Mohammed 


her Vapid 


Had I 


MK, 


countenance ! been 


an or Hindoo woman, really afraid of 
this girl’s influence. [ could almost im 
agine imvself breaking the sixth com- 


mandment by suicide or murder! 


I feigned that I was ill at last, and went 


to bed Hatiza continued de se paouner 


to peacock herself—(1 know no English 
was re- 
Thad high fever. Day 
and night | was troubled by all kinds of 
fears. Croisset’s mission, Abdul Resehid’s 
ambush, 


word for it) before the harem. 


ally growing ill. 


and 
and displeasure! 


haunted my imagination 


my discust 
On the other hand, Croisset’s failure, per- 


haps death: diplomatic complications; no 


news of Abdul Reschid; Hatiza for life 
saddled upon me! 

I declined medical assistanee. I said 
[ had medicine from Feringhistan. Of 


course the harem, after [ said this, left me 
no peace till it had begged away my last 
pill and my last potion, though it must 
have required a robust faith to believe in 
remedies so manifestly inadequate to re- 
lieve their possessor. 

Of poor Croisset [ could hear nothing. 
My husband had left me on a Thursday; 
when the next Tuesday came round they 
brought me word about dusk that he was 
in the reception-room, and that the Sirdar 
had sent for me. 

I dressed as rapidly as possible, and 
soon was with him. Politely, but as form 
Washington, 
me. My nerves were so 
high-strung that I could hardly bear the 
self-control that etiquette prescribed to 


ally as another my hus- 


band received 


me. He was not willing to compromise 
his conjugal dignity by caresses before 
Mohammedans. He only whispered, as he 
clasped me by both hands, ** How pale 
you are, my Sophy!” 

‘*Oh, Charles! 


are safe! 


[ am so thankful you 
Never leave meagain. <All goes 
wrong without you.” 
** Has not the Sirdar been kind to you 2?” 
** Kindness itself; all respectfulness and 
consideration. But I am not fit to live 
without you, my own Charley.” 
I found my husband was eager to set 
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off af I could only bear the journey) thy 
next morning. 

yes,” [said; Tshall not keep you 
Walting. 

‘But where is Croisset 2?” 

W here indeed? T} 
question brought on an explanation 
He had not been heard of sine 
he stole away into the hills on a sket 
ne expedition. 

“Tecan not wait for Croisset,” said my 
“Will 


steps to see about his safety ¢ | 


was Croisset 


my sins! 


husband. your Highness t 


Mis 
leave him behind.” 
**Charles,” whispered, must buy 


another horse. The Sirdar has given me 


a slave girl. I should like to take ly 
with us.” 
“You will find her a great encum 


brance. Could you not have avoided tak 
ing her? It is very important we should 
push on.” 

‘T can not help it now, dear,” I said, 
sadly. 

Then, fearing he had pained me by his 
tone of discouragement, he immediately 
proceeded to take measures to procure a 
horse for her. 

I did not return to my husband’s ear 
that night, but slept inthe harem. When 
we started the next morning I was great 
ly concerned to find that the same guard 
of Afghan horsemen that had gone up into 
the hills with my husband and Mr. Bruce 
were to accompany us for three days, so 
that if Abdul Reschid attacked us, accord 
ing to my programme, there would prob 
ably be bloodshed. 

All that day we rode over the plain and 
through the hills, and never a chance | 
found to address a word in private to my 
husband. The chief of our escort had two 
hawks with him; there were plenty of 
black partridges, teal, and wild-ducks, and 
occasionally an antelope. Whenever any 
game was put up at our approach, a hawk 
was slipped, and seldom failed to bring 
down the fluttering quarry. Ashawk and 
partridge fell, a horseman would dart for 
ward, seize the two birds, secure the hawk, 
and then, with Mohammedan ceremonies 
complete the death of the victim. 

The day was one of trouble, anxiety, 
and self-rebuke to me, and probably was 
equally disappointing to Hafiza. My hus- 
band took no notice of her. Poor Crois 
set! where could he be ? 

Toward dusk, as we were riding rather 
wearily, we came to a little opening in the 
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ls. in the midst of which stood a tall 
tumarisk-tree. Beneath it was encamped 
party of rough horsemen, a caffilah, or 
sniall caravan, with its horses picketed in 
cirele, within which they had lighted a 
and were preparing to pass the night 
thout any other covering than a riding 
sak of coarse cloth or a sheep-skin. 
When we came on this encampment, 
or two of the party—large, fair men 
came forward and courteously offered 
to give us the right of choice for our en 
caumpment if we meant to pass the night 
ere. They said they were horse-mer- 
chants returning from a fair at Kurra- 
ee, and appeared anxious to sell one or 
o of their horses—noble animals all of 
them—to the gentlemen of our party. 
My husband, Mr. Bruce, and the officer 
of the Sirdar admired the animals execeed- 
nely. Their masters, as if eagwer to con- 
ide a bargain, sprang on their backs, 
and proceeded to give proofs of the merits 
of their horses. This stimulated our Af- 
vghan escort, unwilling to be outdone by 
horse-dealers, and soon all over the little 
plain a mimic fight was taking place, in 
vhich each horseman, fighting independ- 
eutly of his comrades, attacked or retired 
as he pleased. One of these horsemen, 
who wore under his cloak a close-fitting 
tunic of dark blue, particularly attracted 
inv attention. With reins hanging loose 
from his saddle-bow, he urged his horse 
until it almost flew. Suddenly he swoop- 
ed toward us. <A jerk,a struggle, a shriek, 
and two strong arms had seized Hatiza. 
A shout of Nayez pas peur, madame 
i the voice of Croisset, came at the same 
moment from another horseman. Before 
our Afghan escort had any idea that any 
thing was meant but mimie fight, the par 
ty was over the brow of a low hill that 
was half a mile away from us. Our horses 
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were all blown. Those of the raiders were 
fresh 
‘Charles 


Charles!" eried, flinging 
myself upon my husband, “stop the pur 
suit. Don’t let them tire. I will tell you 
everything This attack is all my fault 
It is made at my suggestion. Oh, I am 
' That roughest man in the 
great goat-skin cloak was M. Croisset.”’ 


so thankful 


A few shots were tired by our men from 
the hill-top, but Abdul Resehid’s follow 
ers were picked horsemen. They skimmed 
like swallows over lull and plain. 

The officer in charge of our escort did 
not for some time notice we had lost one 
of our party. Then it was too late for 
pursuit, and it only remained for me, in 
the stillness of our tent, hiding my face 
upon my husband's breast, to tell my story. 

“We may be thankful that it ended as 
it has,” he said. ‘But never again, dear 
wife, interfere with Mohammedan customs 
or European diplomacy.” 

‘**Never! never!—oh, never will 
again!” exclaimed, fervently. never 
will try again to do a good-natured thing 
for anybody.” 

‘This is not the first time I have heard 
you make that resolution, and on the first 
temptation you have always broken it,” 
he answered, smiling. ‘* But Croisset ? 
are vou sure he is all right 7?” 

‘Lam certain he called out to me.” 

Sure enough, a few hours after the 
moon rose he and his gholaum and two 
Persians rode into our camp, professing 
to have followed us since noon from Her 
at, and to have been detained by some 
picturesque antiquities the artist had dis 
covered on the side of a mountain. 

IT never knew if Abdul Resehid succeed 
ed in his design of educating Hafiza. My 
impression of her capacity for instruction 


was by no means favorable. 


ROSE, 


FRIEND. 


igre are the flowers the tardy Spring, 
At last fulfilling all our hope 


With largess late, 


is wont to fling 


Along our Northern slope. 


For us the cowslip sheds its gold; 


For us the May-flower breathes perfume; 
And in our meadows, low and cold, 


White violets bloom. 
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But some resplendent morn of June, 
When sunbeams thrill with fervid power, 
And sea waves chant a murmurous rune, 


Come, see our perfect flower, 


From sunset skies of molten red 
Her deeply glowing hues were wrought; 
From pearly shell in ocean's bed 


Her paler tints were caught. 


Her tender greenery gently fills 
With graceful, softened shape 
The outline of the rugged hills 


All round our Cape. 


She flashes m the deepest wood; 
We trace her by the brooklet’s edge; 
But most where billows harsh and rude 
3eat on the cruel ledge. 


Her dauntless smile we love to greet: 
Life’s central radiance through her flows; 
Her fragrance makes the east wind sweet— 
Our beautiful Wild Rose. 


So, to our Duty’s sober days, 
By salt waves lapped, by sharp crags torn— 
So, to our sombre shaded ways, 


Set round by brake and thorn — 


In modest pride of gracious youth, 


With heart of love, with soul serene, 
With dewy purity and truth, 


She comes, our Eglantine. 


A LOVE SONG. 
A.D. 16—. 


{Illustrated by E. A. Abbey. See Frontispiece.) 


\ THEN I Lo Being by, 


From my place I but hear 
At your feet, What vou say— 


Yea, 


Sweet, 


All I know Naught am I 

Of your face “But an ear 

I reeall To the word 
All. Heard. 

Being by Then I go, 
In the net), And the grace 

I forget Of your face 
Why? Know. 


| 
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ditferences between the methods 
and conditions of travelling by rail- 
oad in America and in England produce 
inarked impression upon the traveller 
oi either country who compares the two 


stems. They are differences of which 
0 obvious explanation readily presents 
self, and their eauses have to be sought 
th some labor in the social, eeonomieal, 
d mechanieal considerations which have 
tended the development of each system. 
The American railroad car consists of 
® compartment of the entire length of 
vehicle. The English railway car 
ge consists of several compartments of 


AND AMERICAN 


RAILWAY STATION, 


RAILWAYS 


the width of the vehicle. This is the radi 
cal difference, as far as the traveller is con 
cerned, between the two, and out of it crow 
on either side various advantages and dis 
advantages, conceded and debated, 

The first Impression which an American 
who is experienced in railroad travelling 
in his own country derives from the ex 
terior aspect of an English train is un 
favorable, The cars, as he must necessa 
rily eall them, seem to be small ; they lack, 
apparently, the weight and solidity of the 
American passenger-coach; the compart- 
ments are narrow, the ceilings low, the 


ventilation apparently doubtful. They 
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stand upon tw i ‘more pairs of 
saxles of which 

IP springs directly ceared He 
Miisses the Inadependent veluele, the 


‘howe. with its four or six small. 


compact solid looking wide flanged 


Vheels, Whieh sustaims each end of the 
American car —that rolling gear which 
looks so strong, so ad ipted Lo mrequalits 
eurve resourceful against 
lisaster, and so complete its equip 
The ears are smnaller—there is no 
doubt of it. They are narrower and thes 
ire shorter: and to the American eve they 
look even shorter than they really are, be 
cause they have no projecting platform at 
the ends, no overhanging roof or hood, 
but are buckled close up to each other, 
and their contaet controlled by small met 
al bulfers, the springs of whieh allow a 
play of from eighteen inches to two feet 
and a half between ear and car. The Mil 
ler platform, the Janney coupler, the link 
and pin —of all the familiar devices of the 
United States there is not one to be seen. 
The brakes? None visible. Nor, for the 


matter of that. ao brakesman This in 


ails 


Huential and numerous person 
istence in England. There is 
rudimentary type of him 
not find lim is the first stern 
vou receive that Enelish 
there are no autoecrats, The 
fitted with brakes, however, and t} 
ed eve notes a rubber hose con mer 
tween the carriages, quite dither: 
application to that known at | 
which nevertheless betokens the ain 
He takes account of the distinet 
class, and refleets upon lis Count 
ed progress in that regard in the 
of parlor cars and limited express 
Then he finds that there is no 
master to waft the volatile Sarato: 
doom, as his own newspapers wo 
press it. There is perhaps a lugg 
or two,or there are in the carriages 
selves luegage compartments, ac 
to the way in which the train is miacd 
the length of journey it is to tak 
custom of the particular line und 
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ALG, 


if 


ENGLISH 


His 


contemplation 


devoted to the 

ne, and if he has ever given 

his attention to the Ameri 

fills him with 
He reealls the imposing splen 

the latter, its 

cab of oiled and polished wood, its 


Ol 


locomotive, it a dee 
cern. 
of comfortable and 
brass bell, the soul-stirring whistle, 
oble head-light and the cow-destroy 
the cinder- consuming 
(unless. it hard 
ner, in which case that feature shrinks 
moderate proportions), 
vers and compact eylinders, the eecen- 


creat 


be a coal 


ike -staek 
the powerful 


‘ connecting rods, and all its parts ra 
int with the elitter of polished steel or 
nished brass, or decked with appropri- 
In all of 
se matters the Enelish locomotive com- 


ermilion or emerald green, 


‘es With it much as a lawn-mower does 
1 «a New York fire-engine. — It 
unble, awkward green or monochromat 
iachine. It has neither polish nor 
it. There 
engineer and his fireman 


is a 


ration about is no eab. 


that 
engine-driver and his stoker, as 


is to 
the 
are styled in England—perform their 
es with only such shelter as is afforded 
board screen in front of them, pierced 
vo round apertures filled with stout 
s, technically known as ‘* spectacles.” 
smoke-stack is short and thick; there 

insightly green hump on the back of 
oiler; the eylinders are under the front 
ie latter instead of on each side before 
drivers; the wheels are all large, and 
ody of the engine is perched high up 
e them, and looks top-heavy and dan 


AND AMERICAN 


RAILWAYS 


gerous. The whole thing is rigid and stiff 
looking, and to the observer who has had 


to do with the external aspects of locomo 


tives it is unprepossessing and unlovely 


The practical American engineer whistles 
and wot 
ders to himself how long it would be be 
fore he would diteh his train if he had to 
run on anew Western railroad with such 
W here he 


sharp curve, or such 


thoughtfully as he surveys it 


an engine would be on oa 


how would run 
ning-gear adapt itself to an unevenly bal 
lasted track? The low centre of gravity 
of the American locomotive, the weight 
distributed well down between the wheels. 
the play of the small broad flanges under 
the pilot truck, and the external gearing 
ll give the Amer 
an appearance of stability 


of the driving- wheels, a 
ican engine 
Which impresses not merely the layman, 
but also the expert 

So much for appearances. The prac 
tical man finds a wonderful strength and 
the build of this unbeautiful 
lt rigid, if true, 
but it is adapted to a perfectly ballasted 


economy in 
English engine. is is 
track, and if you stand beside the driver 


he 


miles an hour, you will at once perceive 


when is doing his fifty-five or sixty 
that its stability is beyond question, and 
that in point of steadiness and minimum 
of strain on the structural parts it has 
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wonderful qualities and immense advan 

There is not a bit of waste mate 
about it; it attains a rate of speed 
in the first hundred vards that shows its 
traction to be extraordinary, and it makes 
steam readily and easily 


} 
] 


The complete American cab does not 
exist in England, but there are 


upon sone 
lines modifications of it whieh atford pro 


tection to the engineer and his assistant. 


So also OM SOME lines there Is evinced a 


like the howling device in use in A 
Comparatively few have tenders « 

mensions attached to the Ameri 
gine. The reason is that their 

are short, and the facilities fo 

such that a small coal-box sutlces 
large proportion of engines, ther 
water-tank is superimposed or fol: 
the boiler, or placed on each side of 
made to receive at close quarters 
haust steam from the eylinders, 


AN AMERICAN PASSENGER-COACH. 


disposition toward decorating the engines. 
On one railway they are painted of a gor 
veous vellow and brown, on another they 
are freely touched up with vermilion, and 
on another the drivers are covered in with 
a easing of brass, whieh is kept in a con- 
dition of awful brillianey. They have no 
bells, and need none, owing to the differ 
ent conditions under which the track is 
guarded, and their whistles are sharp and 


sibill 


lant, instead of sonorous and deep, 


the water is already at a high temp. 
ture when it enters the boiler. Eng 
engines differ greatly in pattern, and 
one type has yet been decided upor 
possessing a maximum of merit in 
several requirements of a good loco 
tive. 

The American cab is not admired 
its introduction has not been encouras 
When tried upon English locomotives 
verdict was that the inconvenience ! 
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heat more than counterbalanced 

the advantages of the shelter afforded, 

vile the men were prevented from get 
to the different parts of the engine 

with celerity. 

This is not easy for the American en 

builder to understand, beeause his 

eigines are so constructed, and their cabs 

so adapted to them, that the temperature of 

the cab is under contro] 

nd Warm in winter 


cool in stummer 
and no inconven 
nee is experienced in having ready ac 
cess to every part of the machine. The 
ct is that the engine-driver and his as 
stant do not need against English wea 

‘the protection which is essential in 

\merica. The men who on some of our 

uter days or nights should attempt to 

an English engine on one of our 

Northern or Northwestern roads would per 

vhile in the summer-time the tropical 

sses of our sun would be a source of 
doubted danger. 

No bell is used in England. The Eng 
track is so secured against trespass 
ian or animal that the bell, admitting 

tit is of any real value for warning otf 
one or the other, is not needed. In 

uerica the use of the bell is in some 
ies regulated by law, and it is thought 
be a most potent and indispensable 
ichment of the locomotive. To the 
uightful observer, in these days of scien- 

‘ railroading, it partakes of the nature 

isurvival—an instance in which utility 

is faded into mere ceremonial. 
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The cow-eatcher is not known, but there 
isa rudimentary suggestion of it in a stout 
steel tooth which is affixed perpendicular 
ly in front of the wheels, and which is de 
signed to throw any obstacle outward from 
the track. 

The head-leht of the American engine 
is represented on the English locomotive 
by a small lantern, the lens of whieh pro 
jects a beam of light strong enough to in 
dicate the presence or movement of the 
train. No attempt is made to illuminate 


the track ahead of the engine, which ap 


pears to be a large part of the function 
of the American head-light, and whieh 
would probably show the engineer a house 
or a church, if either should stray on the 
track, in time to admit of his stopping his 
train, or an even less object in equally 
good season, if he were running slowly 


enough, If he were travelling at 


SIXtv 
miles an hour, it might possibly serve to 
mitigate things a little, and reduce 
the engineer the unexpectedness of 
incident that came to pass 


for 
any 
In the rude 
railroading of the primitive South and 
West, to say nothing of places quite near 
New York, it is invaluable; but on roads 
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like the Pennsy lvania and others the Ene 
lish lantern would do just aus Well. exce pt 
in respect of decoration 

eritical serutiny of the carriages 
shows that they are built w Ith great care 
Phe material is excellent, the wheels are 
more highly finished than the American 
the brasses of the boxes are of a Wholly 
ditferent pattern the vearine altogether 
more simple, and very strong in propor 
tion tothe weight to be earried All these 
Inatters are revealed by study and careful 
observation; some of them seem supertiu 
ous, some the reverse of simple, but all re 
veal the intention of securing a high de 
vree of eflicieney—the ereatest degree of 
safety combined with the highest rate of 
speed. 

The etfect of personal experience on the 
traveller, and his estimate of the relative 
merits of the English railway system and 
that of his own country, are matters to be 
determined in a great measure by his per 
sonal tastes and habits. The American 
vill reconcile himself far more readily, 
certainly if he travel first class, to the 
peculiarities of English railways than the 
Knelishman will adapt himself to the dis 
tinguishing characteristics of American 
railroad travel under any circumstances, 

When it is a question of decoration as 
applied to engines or cars, or of the arehi 
tecture of portant terminal buildings, 
no comparison can be instituted between 
America and England. The decoration 
of the American coach, parlor or palace 
ear, and private saloon car has been over 
done in the past to the point of offensive 
vulgarity; but the new ears which are 
rapidly superseding the old patterns on 
our roads, East and West, are as tasteful 
as the refinement and eultivation of our 
best decorators and designers ean make 
them Nothing could be more forbidding 
or uncomfortable than the nickel-plated 
horrors and distracting mirrors of some 
of the parlor ears that the public has 
been accustomed to on the best American 
roads. The lavish and absurd upholstery, 
the ridiculous hangines of all sorts of 
stuffs, the niches with porcelain pots of 
artificial roses and geraniums out 
rageous bloom and full of dust and ein 
ders, and the gorgeous chairs, affording 
no sort of repose and no support for the 
head —all these are fast vanishing—all ex 


cept the chairs. No railroad genius has 
vet consented to the introduction or the 
devising of a really comfortable chair—a 
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seat presenting as many advant 


protracted day journey as Lhose 
Enelish first-class earriage 
proach is being made toward sur 
summation by the Pennsylvania R 
but it has not vet been accomplis} 
The American's earliest experi 
England with his baggage provo 
He wants to it, and he ear 
it At home, if he is goine fron 
York to Boston, for instance. he 
ticket at one of the numerous tir 
fices which are seattered over thy 
states what train he is going on, ai 
formed of the hour at which the bac 
wagon will call for his effects. Wy, 
does call, the messenger in charoy 
vives hima little brass plate on whi 
number, and the words ‘* New York 
* Boston,” and attaches to his trun 
means of a little leather strap, a 
cate of it If the traveller drives d 
to the depot, he buys his tieket, pres 
his baggage at the baggage counter 
receives his brass cheek for it, the ey 
tion of his ticket being a warrant for 
transfer of the trunks or parcels he lias 
the point to which he is going lt 
leaving a hotel, the porter who carries 
trunks from his rooms will land hin 
checks before he leaves the hous 
any case he has no further concern 
his traps-until the end of his jour 
Half an hour before he reaches Bostoi 
express agent—‘* parcels delivery « 
they would call him in England —c 
through the train, and, if the tray 
Wishes, takes the address at whieh he 
sires to have his things delivered 


taking his cheek, eives him a rece Ipt o 
small printed form. Within an hou 
so everything is at the hotel or reside 
If the traveller's personal comfort requil 
that his effects should accompany him 
once from the train, he gives his che: 
When he alights in the station, to lis ha 
man, or to the badged and labelled « 
plové of the hotel he means to visit 

All of this is of course thorough| 
miliar to Americans; but English peo) 
know nothing of it, and have almost 
thing in their system of travel whir 
sembles it. To Americans the 
check is one of the greatest comfort 
travel, and when they go abroad they u 
it painfully. 

At Liverpool, after you have had eve: 
thing formally overhauled in the custou 
house room on the landing-stage in sear 
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({ULOrs, tobacco, or dynamite, or for- 

printed editions of British authors, 
{ vou find yourself free to go on land 

your baggage —which has now be 
your luggage’ —a sense of exasper 
helplessness overpowers you. A 
te official (polite, but not as full of re 
msibility as one would like to have him 
war under the circumstances) asks you 
ou desire to have your luggage sent to 
London and Northwestern. 
iit it cheeked to London.” ** Checked, 
Beg pardon, sir; but you've got to 
ce it to the staition, sir. Shall I send 
sir’ Check? Receipt? Wy, it’s hall 
be hup in no time!” 

Fall of misgivines and the distrust 
ch afflicts strangers, unable to - get 
r comforting bit of stamped brass or 
issurance implied in a receipt, you go 

tothe Northwestern, hotel and terminus 
ubined, have breakfast or luncheon, and 

d that your luggage does arrive—out 
sheer force of integrity, you feel it to 
and that you have to pay probably tive 
llings for it—about twice as much as 

mm ought to pay by rights, and about 


ENGLISH RAILWAY STATION 


one-half what you would have to pay for 


a like service in an American cits One 
would think that this would prove re-as 
suring, but it does not. On the contrary, 
it marks the stage in vour experience 
where vou find that the entire care and 
responsibility for the transportation of 
your properties rest upon yourself. A 
porter approaches: ** For London, sir? 
First-class, sir / Yes. sir 7” You vo with 
the porter, who bundles the things on a 
truck, and deposits them in the luggage 
van, or in the luggage compartment of the 
carriage in which vou secure seats or a 
compartment for London, A shilling 
compensates the porter, Whose extreme 
deference affects ditferent people in dif 
ferent ways, accordingly as impress 
es them as the agreeable politeness and 
thoughtfulness of an English servant, or 
as the vile servility of a British menial, 
or arouses the suspicion that them “tip” 
has been unnecessarily heavy. Ameri 
cans abroad differ greatly opinion 
about these matters of detail. 

Clearly,” the American thinks, *‘ these 
people don't know how to travel. The 
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idea of having to look after one’s baggage 
all the while! It is ridieulous.” 

Four and a half hours later, at Euston 
Square, the immense terminus of the Lon 
don and Northwestern Railway in Lon 
don, he has to identify lis effeets on the 
platform, where they are deposited im 
mediately the train stops. Each traveller 
picks out his own. If he is not prompt 
ly there to do it, there is nothing to pre 
vent any one who chooses to do so from 
claiming itand taking it off. This nega 
tive abuse is at such enmity with his no 
tions of public comfort and protection 
that it fills him with indignation, and 
With a supreme contempt for the primitive 
system of English travel. 

“Why do they not adopt our American 
method ¢ Where is Hoole, the baggage 
check man of Chicago? Why does not 
that apostle of public welfare come here 
and introduce the system? Look at the 


ambition of these people to be luxurious, 


BAGGAGE CHECKS NOT WANTED 


the craving of them after every appliance 
and apparatus of comfort! And yet they 
have no baggage checks!” 

Probably there is nothing that so much 
impresses the American on the English 
railroads as the apparently defective bag 
wage system. For all that, there is an- 
other side to the question, and a brief ex 
perience of English life and habits serves 
to show that the baggage-check system if 
established in England would be establish- 
ed for the benetit of travelling Americans 


alone. 
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The Enelish people do hot 
The Englishman is wedded to his | 
and his cab When he arrives at 
tion he waits invariably to take 
gage along with him to lis house 
hotel. He will not be divoreed f; 
fora moment. No brass check 

be a legal tender for a trunk in hi 
The assurance that it is in the samy 
with him, that where he woes it woes 
when he arrives it arrives, and that 
there on the top of his cab. or int} 
with him, isto him the essential thing 
his journeying. He has no ‘express 


as we know in America, Express 
panies are nota possible adjunet of 
Wav corporations in England. 


his cab, his ** four-wheeler.” built esy 
lv to carry his heavy luggage on to; 
it —a vehicle that the American hacks 
would look down on with lordly 
tempt, but a powerful engine of ecouo 
industry, and public convenience H 
luggage would 
through the roo 
a New York liv 
crush it like ap 
bandbox, but o 
roof of Ene 
cab his) trap 
cluding lis 
tub, are raile 
and secured 


are in his ap 
ments as soo 
he is there 
Sut, vou sa 
to the English : 
Way manager 


have been ta Ane 
lea, and vou | 
studied the svst« 
there, and vou ¢ 
not but be fave 
bly impressed 
it?” 
a Undoubtedly I was,” | 
was struck with its completeness and 


e replies 


extent of its organization and = deta 
Your sty le of veliicle enables vou to ca 
out such a system with perfect eas 


forms a kind of natural offshoot « 
railway system in America: but it app 
to flourish only in your country. — I 
not and would not be appreciated lu 
Youcomplain that at the English termi 
any one can claim your luggage and « 
appear withit. No doubt, if you are slo 
and they are sharp, such may be the c: 


be 

| 

~ 
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d the company 
iv have to pay 
but 
English trav 
the 
edom of the pre 


nalty 
prefers 


practice, and 
ild, I faney, 
the cheek 
enbat a warm- 
» than the 
States 

any delay 
dealing 


i his luggage 


sen 


the stations ow 
tothe adoption 
the cheek SVS 
The English 
veller’s idea of 
rouge ‘cheek 
is to have his 
rtmanteau safe 
stowed under his carriage seat, and 
s smaller articles placed in the rack 
over his head. 1 do not see any in 
superable diffieulty in adopting the 
this COUNTPY, but 
of the partial attempts that 
that 
e proved successful or popular.” 


ek system in 


e been made in direction 
\mericans who spend a vacation 
not uncommonly form the 
nion that the compartment car 
ves must eventually give place to 
the American pattern, A 
casual the 
affords, of the 
inners and habits of even a people 
nearly allied to Americans as the 


I's of 


rely survey, such as 


el of the tourist 


vlish does not convey any ade 


te idea of the degree in which the 


tinetions of elass govern matters 


the kind. A railway carriage is 
oditication of the private carriage, the 
t-chaise, the stage-coach, and the car 
Ss wagon. Those vehicles have been 
vy adapted to steam traction and rail 
schedules, and the conventions which 
iracterized their use before Stephenson's 
remain unchanged in their new con 
on 
lhe Englishman who travels in the 
ted States inverts the impressions of 
casual to Great Britain, and 


re ismuch reason to believe that his in 


Visitor 


ences have a much sounder foundation. 
notices in American railroad travel the 
id growth of the class distinction, and 


THE GUARD 


the eagerness with which its conventional 
advantages are availed of by a constantly 
growing proportion of the public. It ap 
pears to him that the ditferences of the con 
ditions of travel in the two countries are 
really very slight, and that the distinctions 
of a first, second, and third class exist al 
ready in America in no slight degree, and 
will, before the lapse of many years, be 
quite as emphatic and characteristic in 
in England It is 
to argue successfully with an 
he 


He supports his view by pointing 


America as they are 


not easy 


Englishman when makes this state 
ment. 


to the differences in our cars. He asks 


é 
— 
» 
— 


practical ithe renee 


tween one of the Mann boudoir cars—an 
execrable designation to apply toa vel 
ele an Enelish first-class carriage 


‘here is not any ditference, except threat 
it is red ut the sides and the 
other at the ends The seclusion of the 
passenger, or of the groups of passengers, 


Is precisely the same, and is the end that 
to be obt iined 


Your designations in these matters,’ 


our phlegmatie observer says, “area little 
reid and extravagant, and not a little 
elusive. Your palace cars are only an 
other form of first or second class car 
riagves There is nothing palatial about 
lem any more than there is about what 
ve eall a gin palace in London—-a term 
vhielh is of a semi-humorous or satirical 
origin Why not admit the class distine 
tion as openly as vou adopt it in practices 
If L want to go from New York to Boston, 
there are three classes Open to me, The 
ordinary car, well equipped, well venti 
lated, and comfortable, that T call your 
third-class, your original carrier's wagon 
or stage coach, which | am exposed to 
the danger of havine to sit for some hours 
side by side with a common workman or 
person of very inferior social condition 
an individual whose close companionship 
Is as repugnant to me as I assert that it is 
repugnant to vour cultivated and wealthy 
classes —that is your third-class, dis@uise 


the facet as vou may. Your second-class 
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Is the Open sa 
‘chair ear. Th 


pas ment, one ©o 


loon of your parlo) 
ere seeure. by “an ¢ 
f some twenty arm 


which are disposed on each side 


make my journ 
disagreeable 
Your first-class 


ey without the 
‘intrusion or proping 


is easily attained 1 


exclusive seclusion which is atforded 


one of the compartments in these pa 


palace, or chiar ¢ 
have room for t 
and in which | 


‘ars — compartments 
wo, four, or more pers 
ean travel under the 


same conditions as those which T enjo 


an English rail 


wa I detect two d 


ences. In England sam conspiceuo 


labelled as a first-class passenger, W 


here liave the 
formal or ceren 
land [| secure n 
by a gratuity te 
here [ effect it 
Which the con 
earn if all the 
The latter is the 
of the two, but 
sense of right 

respect for your 
I have for our 
am painfully a 
of reciprocity i 
tected It wou 
offer your othe 
half-ecrown: in 
the conseq 
would possibly 


not calamitous. 


other hand, the 
formality, and 
tainment of the 


These obser \ 


SIGNAL-BOX. 


advantages of one wit 
ionial emphasis. In | 
iy exclusive compartine 
» the conductor or gua 
by paying the extra f 
ipartment I select wo 


seats it it were OCClUpte 


more expensive ex pedi 
it commends itself to 
Thavea very much lig 
>American conductor 
English guard, althoug 
ware that there is no rat 
n the sentiment to be 
ld be impossible for me 
‘lal the equivalent ol 
fact, I have learned 
attempt to do 
be most disagreeabl: 
With our guard, on 
is almost an essent 
is inseparable from: thi 
higher comforts of trave 
rations imply an awkwa 
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il conten 
i Which ean be 
relegated to 


region of daily dis 


ssion. The fact remains 
the immediate pur 
oses of this paper that 


tinctions of class con 


tute a ruling factor in 
vlish railway travel, and that they are 
rt and parcel of the British constitution. 
Smoking obtains largely in the third 
iss Carriages, but on some lines Carriages 
parts of carriages in each class are set 
mart for smokers, and designated as smok 
vearriages. You can always smoke in 
lirst-class carriage if you have, as Amer 
in travellers put it, ** made yourself sol 
vith the conduetor.” In America smok 
vy is out of the question except in the 
ie Which is known as the smoker, and in 
smoking compartment of the parlor 
we arrangement. The former does a 
od deal to discourage smoking on trains. 
isalmost invariably an indifferent car, 
orinall its appointments, filthy, and ill 
ielling. So foul is its atmosphere, es 
cially in winter, that all cigars smoked 
it taste and smell alike, and all badly. 
ena large proportion of the people who 
«hardened enough totravel in thesmoker 
e victims of the distressing habit of chew- 
ig, and it is unnecessary to describe how 
iYeetively they contribute to the general 
omination. The English third-class car 
iwe is a counterpart in many respects of 
ie American smoker. 
Asa general rule, the servants, as they 
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THE INTERLOCKING SWITCHES AT CLAPHAM 


JUNCTION, ENGLAND Is ho 


RAILWAYS 


are called. ofan English 
railroad company con 
tribute very much more 
to thie the 
travelling than 
do the individuals who 
America 


comitort of 


analogousduties. There 
they impress travelling 


question 


Americans mn that Wal 
Which can be safely attributed 
American practice of 


‘going tirst-class.” 


Invariably 
It is equally beyond 
dispute that they have three classes of 
manners, one for each class of passengers, 
and one of the earliest observations that 
one makes at a railway station in the 
the 


gers tickets are collected prior to arrival 


outskirts of London, where pussen 
at the terminus, is of the sensible orada 
tion of civility and consideration in the 
guard's address. At the 


riage window he deferentially savs, * 


first-class ear 
Tick 
ets, please, gentlemen!” at the second he 
utters a lively, ** Tickets, please!” and at 
the third he growls, hoarsely and abrupt 
ly, “Tickets!” 

This is ah fair example of class distine 
tion upon an English railway, but it must 
not be inferred from it that 


class has any very marked disadvantages 


the second 


for travellers as compared with the first 
Sensible and well-conditioned Englishmen 
will tell vou that ‘‘only Americans and 
English snobs travel first-class.” and there 
is no question of the preferment of the 
second-class by a very weighty portion of 
the travelling public. On some lines, so far 
as upholstery goes, there is little ditference 
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to be observed between the two, and these  intothe door, sothat the air ean be admit 
roads have found their account in im-. above the heads of the passengers—an 
proving the second-class to that degree. cellent device, and one which it is sur; 
Phe third-class, as already intimated, is ing that we do not tind imitated in s 
bad upon all lines, and the crowding is of our new first-class coaches. 
at times mtolerable Managers say that The gratuity system is obnoxious 
better accommodations would be thrown first to most Americans abroad, but t 
away upon the people who travel third- soon get used toit, and take a hand me: 
Class, and that it is all they can do now to ly in despoiling the railway compan 
make the carriages durable or indestruc- particularly after they have had a less: 
tible enough for their use. Whateurious in Continental railroad travel. Ay 
reflections this statement should cause in senger who pays the guard or control 
the minds of those who are familiar with of a train half a crown or a crown 
the New York elevated railroads and their tive or twenty franes, for the privilegs 
neat and handsomely decorated cars, than enjoving a whole compartment to hims 
‘ Which none are more crowded on any on his journey is certainly defraudi 
railroad, nor any that are used by a more some one, and when he reflects that ind 
heterogeneous public! When will it be ing it he is defrauding the railway con 
that im England there will be but one pany, it greatly mitigates his repugnan: 
class, and nobody be any the worse for it to the objectionable principle involved 
than in New York eratuities generally. A sensible traveller 
The ventilation inthe English carriages determined to be comfortable, is always 
is accomplished by means of the windows, ready to pay reasonably for what he want 
: and is in many respects preferable to the In America he pays for ius) parlor ca 
wholesale and impartial ventilation of the privileges or his sleeping-berth ; the mor 
American car. In the latter, if all the ev goes to the COMMpany, and there is 
passengers were of one mind in respect to endofit. In England he suborns a guard 
their preference of Fahrenheit, itcould be who is neither more nor less than a 
arranged comfortably enough; but thatis censed defaulter to his employer's inter 


impossible,and in winter the golden mean ests, and for five shillings or less he o 


of the management is sought in heating cupies the space intended for six or eig 
the car the highest possible point. The people, The money ought 10° 
consequence is that travel is rendered un- railroad) company, whose properts 
comfortable and unhealthy, while insum- used. The protit of the management \s 
mer the distribution of discomfort ismore be greater, and the highly eaparisol 
arbitrary. Inthe guard with his fine uniform and gold-liu 
English earriages could be paid better wages and raised 
the windowinthe peg or two in the world, and taught 
door slides down cure the itch in his palm. For all that 
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AND AME 


RICAN RAILWAYS 


A TRAIN PASSING 


is already stated, the civility and consid 
ration of these servants count fora great 
deal in the securing of the traveller's com 
fort. and it would be a great thine if we 
mild import their manners without their 
practices. 
\ frequent subject of discussion is the 
speed of English trains as compared with 
it of Ameriean trains, and ‘* The Wild 
lrishman” and The Flying Seotehman,” 
vell-known expresses which are sought 
yall travellers, are constantly quoted for 
rformaneces which put American rail- 
mds to shame. The truth of the matter 
that we have trains in America which 
‘as fast as the fastest trains in England, 
iid that they have trains in England 
hich are as slow as the slowest trains in 
\meriea. We have few roads which in 
espect of general equipment for fast run 
ing are able to compete with the Enelish 
oads, and the average speed between ter 
ini in England of one thousand trains 
vould be very much higher than the mean 
peed between termini 
trains in America. 


of one thousand 
The reason is found 


THROUGH AN 


AMERICAN CILY 


in the differences of tracks and operating 
eonditions. The following salient advan 


tages are presented in England: a better 
road-bed generally; a track absolutely iso 
all foot 
paths, and intersecting lines above or be 


low grade: 


lated, and with road crossings 
a better svstem of signals, en 
abling an express to run through a city 
and over a hundred sets of points without 
reduction of speed: shorter stops at sta 
tions, because the carriages open sideways, 
and ean be emptied in one-third, or less, of 
the time required to debark the Passengers 
in an American train. 
thing as 


There is no sueh 
the 
streets of a city on an unguarded equality 
The 


roadway is either elevated upon a stone 


running a train through 


with foot passengers and vehicles 
viaduet. or depressed between high walls 
or coneealed moa 
such 


tunnel In 
a condition of things is impossible 


because of the extent of the COURTESY 


the 
impractieability of feneing and protecting 
a track of such great mileage, or of eleva 
ting it or depressing it in all the towns it 


encountered. Of course the English road 
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train 


speed 


by d l 
roads 
out 


street 


Way 
Hon 
ot 
i 
tra f 

St 


11 
for th 
recon 
Wi 
ean, W 


l 


he 


S I 


ne, 


the 


the 


Is 


ideal one for fast and safe rail 


Ut it is, at 


least for the present, 


qttestion for America, To an 
of an American 
the 


spectacie 


ne through middle of the 


re the last degree, 


and itis undoubtedly wrong in both theo 
ry and practice 


vy compa ( f Am in na 
i uns It a 
I Vall G ind it is esting 
i ind s » show that a good 
nm te i mb on th questior 
to Alba t ive 10 
I mone Way in each cas \ 
in erage ft ot 4 hours 47 
il Sy 10 
Ws irse of the Hudson near 
a dead level Com 
(rreat Northern,’ London to Shet 
course; trains in 3 hours 
bz and i erage journey 
444 n ho fastest does the 
i tid last summer did 
tes journey speed of over 
il Next, New York to Boston may 
}) Mmodation between 
i Mar M Fox wives YO ey 
Lo to Ma . ins with 
on { 2 
| two 
\ \ Yo ind B 
i Lice 
i i tha 
No i s tes 
i Phe fa 
to | we i it | 
| i! ss 


i i Kea eXpress (one ¢ nt 
) | i ive tin 
ivs 40 Ind 
Fast 7 mi 
tod Ypresses sta {Ol to 
speed SZ es, and all 
i Carrlag Fas es leh 
A w i rt two wo 
neat ind bY W fh large ex- 
ire l 1a uilroad’ agent in 
i \ { is, and he replied 
fro New 
it noreally 
\ I Vivaalilia 
to tray 
lla 
136.8 
in afford to pay a high fare, and for 
to the general public compare badly 
iss trains to Glasgow; the Ameri 
Ith a daily distance of nearly 1900 miles, ata 


f 


ward of 5000 miles, 


yom 


the Eng 


at 


es: 


h trains running up- 


an average speed of nearly 


It can readily be seen that the condit 


lend themselves to high mean spe 


England, but 


we have trains on o1 


two lines from New York. but notalb 


the Pennsylvania, which are as fast a 


erack expresses on the London and Ne 


western or the Midland. 
in the present rapid growth and di 


It is imposs 


ment of the Ameriean railroad system 1 


it should equal i 


methods of our neighbor's. 


nits detail the perfe 
What we 


say is that there are many features of 


railroading that we may well feel yn 


of, 


Our casualty list is ereditably sn 


we carry our passengers, high 


low, far more cheaply than they do 


Kne@land, 


We treat them 


the main, and while we do make our « 


criminations, none of themean be dese: 


as odious or ubjust, 


In the management of stations the k 


lish and American termini are about o; 


par, but their minor and country stat 


are incomparably better managed t 


OUrSs, 


The bar and refreshment cou 


Is a prominent feature of every Statio 


note, and has been wrought to a deere 


importance that is wholly unknown wi 


conditions in 


America, 


great convenrence to travellers. and « 


duces to much drinking, and to eating ft 


Is of a character quite as favorab 


tod 


pepsi as anything known in America 


The country stations look for the 


part like comfortable homes of favored at 


stalwart station-masters. There is 


hour, I find there are 14 
ver 


an 


Brook roi 


London and Northwestern 


For 


that has a speed of over 40 miles an hour 
part of its course has been used: 


ly some space about them that ean be us 


t 


52 trains daily at a 


M ine 


might be 
‘rica is between the 
1 Philadelphia ; 
make the 


expecte d, 


wie 


two largest 1 


ustest 


taking all trains 
ourney at 41) mile 
by the Pennsvivania, 
ige speed of 42.9 miles, and 6 by the B 
of 42 Bet 
pool and Manchester, much smaller towns 


Ove! 


ite, with an average miles, 


create! speed 32 by 
hester, Sheffield, and Lincoln Company, 4 
ig DI miles, and 28, 15% miles, and 20 | 
a speed ot 45 u 
comparisons every train in Ame 


Ithoug 


at 
he above 


but a 


result is so very much in favor of the speed of I 


brought into re quisition, 
Nn 


do 


quite time the idea that their 


the latter have 
The faet is, the Amet 


and 


trains, not one half of 


t know how slow their trains are, 


‘lightning expres 


and ‘thunder bolt trains’ eclipse everything els¢ 


the world was exploded, 


Compared with the 


trains in America, the English ones exceed thet 
speed quite 25 per cent., and if one goes for 
stances to anywhere more than 500 miles from N 


York, the comparison becomes absurd.” 


int 
: Eng 
it 
is fi 
ise 
i 
rhe t 
in 
Lond po 
\ 
pared with I 1 to Glasgow rhe former route 
3 39 miles, 
Chi elling in 
: New 
hour va 
| ma 
1410 
hut 
| 
are 
: | 
Savs 
hour | 
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varden, and this, however small, vellow alyssum and white tberis--hardy 


quently kept gay with flowers Two cruciferous plants that grow in big elumips 


he great companies offer rewards for against the edging of tile or ornamental 


best-kept stations and signal-boxes, stone, breaking the stiffness of the 

on these lines flowery stations are and bringing a mass of thowers in 
rally most common, but on the other spring In Mav or early June, when all 
es vou may often see attempts to get danger of frost is over, he will plant gera 
of the inherent hideousness that clings  niums, caleeolarias, lobelias, and such lik 

railway. The usual garden isa nar tender perennials, and his sweet 


strip between the platform for passen volvull, nemophila, and other 
and the inelosing railing. It is en- will come into blossom But the 
ted by Parliament that no post. rail,or time of all is in late summer and 
er obstaele shall come nearer than six autumn, for then his carden is ¢ 
from the edge of thr platform and dahlias, nasturtiums traimed up the fenee 


makes it necessary to inclose quite a China asters, marigolds (Freneh and A 


space Between the six feet of plat rican), phloxes, and all the gat 

ind the fenee is the station-master’s that come into blossom at 

en The thowers that he grows dilfer influence of a few warn. months 
vding to the soil of the distriet Ina and many other plants 

clav he will have standard rose-trees most of the gardens: but 

principal feature; ima warm, light that is done lovingly shows indi 

In Strong port may be the chrysan VOU N ill notice as Vou tr 
nums tied back against the palings. tion has some partieut: 

is his object isto have plenty of color you can remember it 

i year round, vou will generally find  ton.Junetion, the daliliasat Mile 

the main part of the border is tilled las been nothing more welcome 

fresh plants In each season, such as iean railroad management than 
cardener uses for luis spring and sum- tation of our Enelish brethren in 
rbeds. In the spring there are double treatment their stations, and noth 

s, red and white, that blossom from revarded With a more jively or 
ruary till June, blue forget-me-nots thetic interest than the hortieult 
Vyosotis dissitiflora) that keep gay al bitions and strue f the stati 


iostas long, pansies, wall-flowers, andthe ters on some of our leading lines 
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His sh as the hichest pea k 
{ 
\ Will murmur by the hour 


in Foxglove bell.’ 


From a DRAWING BY ALFRED Parsons 


See Wordsworth’s Sonnet, page 391 


INTRODUCTION TO 
By WILLIAM 
TUNS fret 


not at their convent’s narrow 
i And hermits are contented with 


‘MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS.” 
WORDSWORTH 


} 
ther cells 


And students with their pensive citadels; 


Maids at the wheel, the weaver at 


Sit blithe and happy; 
High as the highest 


bees that soar for 


lis 


loom, 


bloom 


Peak of Furness-fells 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells 


In truth the prison unto which we doom 


Ourselves no prison is 


and henee for me, 


In sundry moods, “twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s seanty plot of ground; 


leased if some Souls (for such their needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too muelh ibe rty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 


ATX-LES-BAINS. 


THIS charming valley, lying at the foot 
| of the French Alps, its own jagged 
vid picturesque guardian mountains be- 
ng a part of the Jurassic chain, has not 
vet received that attention which has been 
bestowed on Vichy, or on Kissingen, Carls- 
Marienbad, Schwalbach, and other 
German spas, and yet it has great claims 
to public consideration, for its springs 
we especially adapted to the cure of neu- 
ralgia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 


bad, 


Its geo- 
vraphical position is convenient, as it is 
but a day’s journey from Paris, and by 
crooking an elbow geographically at Di- 
jon, another at Macon, anda third at Culoz, 
we zigzag very easily across France from 
Paris southeasterly to Aix. 

It is not a very picturesque or amusing 
journey, for France presents none of her 
best features on the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railroad. Long lines of 
poplars, fertile plains, and few important 
towns greet the eye until we reach Dijon, 
an interesting and peculiar place. The fine 
scenery first breaks on us at Culoz,an hour 
udahalf from Aix. Here curious strata 
that look like braided ribbons begin to crop 
out on the mountain-sides, and high nee- 
ile-like peaks convince the traveller that 
he is nearing the great backbone of Eu- 
rope, these summits being the extension 
of the crooked spines of that great mount 
in chain whose chief vertebra are Mont 
Blane and the Matterhorn. Aix is in 
Savoy, and therefore geographically in 
France, but historically Aix has been al- 
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ternately under French and Italian influ- 
ences. The splendid vegetation, the trop- 
ical bloom, the fields full of vineyards, 
the with their impossible 
stone balconies high in air, and an occa- 
sional campanile, as beyond the Alps, all 
tell the traveller that this is a land of Ital- 
lan beauty. 


stone houses 


Wherever a fountain of warm healing 
waters flowed from the ground, the old 
Romans found it. Here, thousands of 


years ago, these luxurious bathers econ- 


structed an immense establishment, re 
producing the plan of the Roman baths 
of Titus, Agrippa, Antoninus, and Diocle 
tian. Bricks and amphore@ are found in 
the grounds at Aix completely identical 
with those of 


Rome. 


the baths of Caracalla at 
The barbarians destroyed these 
immense works, and during six centuries 
Aix disappears from the pages of history. 
Its story under the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian kings, the dukes of Burgundy, 
the counts, dukes, and kings of Savoy, is 
An 
tiquarians now go fishing in the pretty 
lake of Bourget, 


interesting, but must not detain us. 
the mirror in which the 
mountains of Aix repeat themselves, for 
palafittes, the submerged piles on which 


the lake-dwellers’ houses were built, and 


bring up bronzes and flints of different pe- 
riods. 


The pedestrian finds many an old 
castle and abbey ruin on mountain-sides to 
show what great folk lived here since the 
thirteenth century; but it was not until 
the sixteenth century that the baths be- 
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Then Aix be- 
Henry PV, 


His royal 


came again of importance. 
and 
France came bathe. 
presence gave the last virtue to the wa- 


came a marquisate, 


here to 
ters, and to-day a certain swimming-bath 
is named the ** Royal,” and a street passes 
over it called by his name. 

The house of Savoy, whose last repre- 
sentative seized the iron crown and. as- 
cended the Quirinal, was ever friendly to 
Aix. King Victor Amédee ITIL. restored 
the town after a fire, and erected a bath- 


ing establishment in 1776. Then came 
French occupation, political disasters, and 
the exile of the house of Savoy. How- 


ever, on its return in 1815 began the new 
era of progress for Aix, which has con- 
tinued 
The Savovard loves his mountains and 


with sheht draw backs) ever since, 


his lakes, and remembers his flag, but he 
all he 
“true to one party, and that is himself”; 
and he has fought with equal bravery for 
Krance and Italy during their alternate oc- 
cupations. The language of the people is 
a patois composed of French and Italian. 
The Savovard is a hot, fiery, lovable crea- 
when 
when 


respects national institutions; is 


ture, dark, handsome, romantic 


young, a 
old, but always courteous and helpful—a 


much shrivelled figure 
perfect gentleman. 

The French government has 
tatingly incurred vast expenditures for 
the thermal establishments, which are 
Without an equal in the world. Well 
may it value this vast reservoir of hot 
and healing water, which bursts out of 


unhesi- 


the ground, covered with huge gas bub- 
bles, from the depth of a thousand meters! 
The waters are of two kinds—sulphur-soda 
andalum. Though they are charged with 
carbonic acid gas, they are not exported. 
Their chief mineral constituents are sul- 
phur in the form of the hyposulphite, the 
carbonate and the sulphate of lime, and 
the sulphate of magnesia, with some or- 
ganic matter called barrégine, from Bar 
réges, where the substance was first dis- 
The alum spring rises behind a 
filled with 
and magnificent stalactites. 


covered. 
harmless snakes 
In 1857 the 


workmen employed in enlarging the canal 


vast grotto 


broke the walls of this grotto, and down 
eame a flood full of snakes into the town. 
This water is now brought down by gal- 


leries or canals, and is on tap through 


the town at several fountains, while the 
sulphur spring rises in the establishment, 
and forth upon the bather 


is poured 
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with a profusion which reminds him 
how the “‘ water comes down at Lodo: 
The establishment is a large hands 
granite building of three stories. A 
staircase leads into a splendid hall, w} 
divides the rooms 

the treatment is given. And what 
tiful appliances we shall find! Thi 
are two immense swimming-baths 
cold douches, two warm swimming 
two family swimming-baths with dou 
forty-one single baths, twenty-five 
douches each with trained doucheurs 
doucheuses, twenty douches with a sin: 
doucheur or doucheuse, two douches 


various stone 


} 


cercle, three douches a colonne, SIX Va 
baths, two inhaling rooms, three ro 
for inhaling spray, five vapor baths 
ascending douches, four foot- baths, a 
six steam baths, called, pictorially, bow 
lons; and indeed one comes out wit 
boiled lobster’s complexion, though 1 
as in Hood's pun, ‘* with éelat.” 

Two thousand or three thousand diffe 
ent baths are given daily, and every wie 
is to be seen the indefatigable Dr. Brachet 
the distinguished local physician, who di 
tates the use of millions of litres of wat: 
daily. The alum springs have to be coo 
ed with natural cold water before they can 
be used. So enormous athermal establish 
ment as this, is of course the daily centr 
of a motley procession, All who ean wa 
to the baths do so. . Those who ean not ar 
carried in queer covered Sedan-chairs, ve 
ed like beauties of the seraglio: but if any 
adventurous Turk should strive to tak: 
a peep, it is to be feared that he would 
be disappointed. The patient, carefully 
landed in front of his particular douche, 
is received by his bathers, who proceed to 
seat him on a wooden bench, and open 
fire upon him from two powerful sprin 
klers, rubbing him all the time. Ladies 
are treated most tenderly by old Savo 
yardes, who, in their way, are picturesque 
objects in their bathing dresses; most soft 
are they of touch and tender of rheu 
matic joints. These peasant women ar‘ 
amongst the most accomplished shampoo 
ers and doucheuses in the world. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes of this 
and other vigorous treatment the patient 
is wrapped in a hot sheet, then in several 
blankets, and placed in the Sedan-chair 
carefully curtained from the outside world 
Taken up by his now invisible bearers 
he is deposited, after this secluded walk 
through the busy streets of Aix, at his 


= 
| 


own bedside, carefully lifted, in his mum- 
mified condition, and put in bed, tueked 
ip, and left, as a wit has expressed it, ‘*to 
simmer” for a half-hour, Then he may 
be taken out, dressed, and resume his indi- 
duality. 

There is no doubt that this treatment, 
pursued for a month, is of extraordinary 
value in combating chronie rheumatic af- 
fections, Whether in constitutions of the 
scrofulous or the lymphatic diathesis, and 


the thickness and stiffness 
remain after of 
rheumatism. After several courses 
of this treatment a power of resisting the 


removing 
so often attacks 


nroads of rheumatic poison seems to be 
nparted to the constitution. The power 
ful waters of Viehy, Carlsbad, and Wies- 
baden may be hurtful when not adminis- 
tered with caution, while those of Aix, Mar- 
lioz, and Challes are always innocuous, 
In this region nature has been bountiful 
of healing waters. Within a few miles of 
\ix are found the alkaline springs of St.- 
Simon, the sulphur waters of Challes, 
which announce themselves not too agree- 
to the most aristocratic of senses, 
those of Marlioz, of Allevard, Brides, and 
Ariarge, all of which are variously bene- 
ficial. Chronie post-nasal eatarrh is espe- 
cially benefited here; and here people with 
plithisis and chronic bronchitis breathe 
freely. Serofula, constitutional anzemia, 
chlorosis, and the majority of skin-diseases 
are benefited, but persons suffering from 
cancerous affections or certain 


forms of 
heart-disease, as atrophy or hypertrophy, 
angina pectoris, or aneurism of the heart 
and of the large vessels, must not come 
to Aix. Congestion of the brain is not 
improved here, but the air is an imme- 
diate tonic for the sleepless. One could 
co to sleep and remain in that happy con- 
dition for quite Rip Van Winkle’s period, 
or perhaps for the longer term of the 
Sleeping Beauty, could nature be sus- 
tained. In this respect Aix is to be most 

chly commended to nervous, overwork- 
ed Americans. 

Of gout and sciatica Aix presents a 
wonderful story of cure. Many a cripple 
throws away his crutches after four weeks. 
Some must come every year, but all are 
helped. English visitors far outnumber 


all others for the relief of these maladies. 

‘Diseases of the nervous system con- 
stitute two-fifths of the illnesses seeking 
relief at our baths,” says Dr. Brachet in 
his useful little book on Aix-les-Bains, 
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which should be in the hands of every 
medical man in the United States. 
bard, of 


Lom 
Geneva, says, The successful 
treatment of paralysis is one of the jewels 
in the therapeutic crown of Aix.” 

Singers are very fond of this place and 
treatment. Madame Patti has been here. 
and Madame Lucea’s rooms are pointed 
out. Several large rooms in the establish 
ment are charged with clouds of finely 
atomized medicated waters, where the deli- 
cate-throated go to breathe. Chronie colds 
are cured at Aix, and the sutferers from 
loss of voice, chronic laryngitis, and eran 
ular pharyngitis (clergyman’s sore throat) 
are sent here with good results by medical 
specialists. 

We might go on indefinitely with the 
medical virtues of Aix were there not oth- 
er aspects of the place that are more at 
tractive. Many persons must ¢o in sum 
mer to some watering-place where amuse- 
ment is quite as much required as health. 
And where better than to Aix?  Aix-les- 
Bains presents the usual requisite of Casino 
life. There are plays, opera, and beauti- 
fulmusie. The usual divertissements and 
gardens are attached to the Grand Hotel 
d’Aix and to the Hotel de Europe, where 
excellent bands play daily. The Hotel 
Splendide, a large modern structure, com- 
manding a far-reaching and magnificent 
view, and filled with elevators and all 
our American improvements, stands high 
above the town. This hotel is useful for 
all but invalids who must be carried to 
their baths. To them it is inconvenient. 
but for a party of pleasure the Splendide 
is the best although the hottest of hotels. 

Madame Guibert, of the Grand Hotel 
d’ Aix, boasts the best cook. Manv of the 
guests at the other hotels come to her for 
her good eleven-o'clock breakfasts and her 
admirable dinners. There is a charming 
pension called Villa Marie Louise, which 
commands a view, and has the honor of 
harboring Cardinal Howard when he vis 
its Aix. The Hotel Beau Site is very cood, 
and the Hotel Vennat et Bristol, in a gar 
den, and commanding a fine view, is well 
spoken of. The Italian villas, hid in gar- 
dens,contrast sharply with narrow,ecrowd- 
ed, and, it is to be feared, rather dirty 
streets, which are, however, as picturesque 
as possible. 

Fine squares and long vistas of trees, 
belts and groves of sycamore and fir, wal 
nut and ash, limes and poplars, large ho- 
tels and pretty chalets, all these cluster 


i 
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irregularly around the great bathing es 
tablishment, the old Roman arch of Cam- 
the Then 


shops and casinos; then dark, silent, cool 


panus, and cathedral, come 
squares filled with trees, while every where 
about the horizon stand the sentinel mount 
ains, protecting the imprudent, the sick, 
and the weary from easterly winds. 

The climate is mild and equable; the 
days are warm, but the nights are coo] 
After rain comes 
character- 
The sun 


even midsummer. 
that 


izes our June and October. 


delicious coolness which 
is 
brilliant, the moonlight nights exquisite. 
It is sometimes too hot in mid-day for vio 
lent exercise, but. it never warm 
for driving. The at Aix is from 
the 26th of April to the Ist of October. 
The establishment is open, however, dur- 
ing the entire year. 

The loeal population of Aix is about 
5000. Its floating population for three 
vears past has exceeded 24,000 annually. 
Amongst this varied crowd we enumerate 
in 1884 Russian princesses, French sena- 
tors, German barons, and English people 
of title. «In 1885 Queen Victoria visited the 
place. Very few Americans have found 
their way to this charming spot. This is 
a remarkable fact, for of all the water- 
ing-places of Europe Aix-les-Bains would 
seem to have the most perfect affinity for 
the American constitution, as it adapts it- 
self peculiarly to American maladies. 

Dr. Brachet, the 
line of eminent physicians of Aix, en- 


too 


Is 


season 


successor of a lone 
joys a European eminence as a special- 
ist, He is mueh 
esteemed by his patients and beloved by 
the poor, to whom he shows great hu- 
His love of truth, his rugged 


a scholar, and a writer. 


manity. 
manner, and his absence of pretense give 
him a sort of Abernethy air which at first 


PLDER BROWN told his wife good- 
4 by at the farm-house door as mechan- 
ically as though his proposed trip to Ma- 
con, ten miles away, was an every-day af- 
fair, while, as a matter of fact, many years 
had elapsed since unaccompanied he set 
foot in the city. He did not kiss her. 
Many very good men never kiss their 
wives. But small blame attaches to the 
elder for his omission on this occasion, 


since his wife had long ago discouraged 


ELDER BROWN 
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a nervous woman may fear. But al] |; 
patients soon learn to feel that Dr. 3 
chet has their cure at heart. He is 0) 
impatient with affectations, with se! 
and foolish** malades imaginaires.” \\ 
the real sufferer he is most tender. 7] 
book on Aix-les-Bains is too strictly am 
ical treatise to be more freely quoted he) 
butit has given what is most valuable te 
nically and statistically to this paper. 
contains some agreeably written chapt 
at the end which show that this hard-wo, 
ed man has the literary gift. Noone sho 
attempt the cure at Aix-les-Bains without 
consulting Dr. Brachet, as he has the mat 
ter of rheumatism, gout, nervous and s! 
diseases, bronchitis, paralysis, at his tin 
gers ends. He allows no douches wit) 
out a careful examination of the heart 
and lungs, which is, he says, absolutely 
indispensable. 

No patient who has ever tried sulphur 
baths anywhere will be surprised to hea 
that the first sensation is delightful, that 
the second and third days are weary ones 
and that at the end of the fifth day asens: 
of exhaustion tells how great a physical 
change is preparing him for his cure. Dr 
Brachet gives his patients an off day, on 
in every five, which is used, generally, in 
avery quiet and perfectly easy excursion 
up the lake of Bourget. 
the same relation to the Italian lakes that 
the mountains of Aix bear to the mount 
ains of Switzerland. 
but wears many of the charms of Lugano 
in miniature, reflecting the purple tints of 
the Savoyard Alps, and suffused with its 
own opaline charm. — It to 
Hautecombe, the burial-place of the house 
of Savoy. Here lived the famous Abbot 
of Clairvaux. It is now, aftera period of 


This lake bears 


It is less extensive 


leads one 


desecration, the home of Benedictines. 


S BACKSLIDE, 


all amorous demonstrations on the part 
of her liege lord, and at this. particular 
moment was filling the parting moments 
with a rattling list of directions concern 
ing thread, buttons, hooks, needles, and 
all the many etceteras of an industrious 
housewife’s basket. The elder was labori 
ously assorting these postscript commis 
sions in his memory, well knowing that 
to return with any one of them neglected 
would cause trouble in the family circle. 


‘ 
. 


Elder Brown mounted his patient steed 
that stood sleepily motionless in the warm 
sunlight, with his great pointed ears dis- 
plaved to the right and left, as though 
their owner had grown tired of the life 
burden their weight inflicted upon him, 
und was, old soldier fashion, ready to 
forego the once rigid alertness of early 
training for the pleasures of frequent rest 
on arms. 

And, elder, don’t you forgit them eal 
iker scraps, or you'll be wantin’ kiver soon 
an’ no kiver will be a-comin’.” 

Elder Brown did not turn his head, but 
merely let the whip hand, which had been 
its backward motion, fall as 
he answered mechanically. The beast he 
bestrode responded with a rapid whisking 
of its tail and a great show of effort, as it 
ambled off down the sandy road, the rid- 


checked In 


ers long legs seeming now and then to 
touch the ground. 

But as the zigzag panels of the rail fence 
crept behind him, and he felt the freedom 
of the morning beginning to act upon his 

ell-trained blood, the mechanieal man- 
ner of the old man’s mind gave place to a 
mild exuberance. A weight seemed to 
be lifting from it ounce by ounce as the 
fence panels, the weedy corners, the per- 
simmon sprouts and sassafras bushes, crept 
away behind him, so that by the time a 
mile lay between him and the life partner 
of his joys and sorrows he was in a rea- 
sonably contented frame of mind, and still 
unproving. 

It was a queer figure that crept along 
the road that cheery May morning. It 
was tall and gaunt, and had been for 
thirty years or more. The long head, 
bald on top, covered behind with iron- 
gray hair, and in front with a short tan- 
vled growth that curled and kinked in 
every direction, was surmounted by an 
old-fashioned stove-pipe hat, worn and 
stained, but eminently impressive. An 
old-fashioned Henry Clay cloth coat,stain- 
ed and threadbare, divided itself impar- 
tially over the donkey’s back and dangled 
on his sides. This was all that remained 
of the elder’s wedding suit of forty years 
ago. Only constant care, and use of late 
vears limited to extra occasions, had pre- 
served it so long. The trousers had soon 
parted company with their friends. The 


substitutes were red jeans, which, while 
they did not well match his court cos- 


tume, were better able to withstand the 
old man’s abuse, for if, in addition to his 
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frequent religious excursions astride his 
beast, there ever was a man who was 
fond of sitting down with his feet higher 
than his head, it was this self-same Elder 
Brown. 

The morning expanded, and the old man 
expanded with it; for while a vigorous 
leader in his chureh, the elder at home 
was, it must be admitted, an uncomplain 
ing slave. To the intense astonishment 
of the beast he rode, there came new vigor 
into the whacks which fell upon his flanks: 
and the beast allowed astonishment to sur- 
prise him into real life and decided Ino- 
tion. Somewhere in the elders expand- 
ing soul a tune had begun to rine. Pos 
sibly he took up the far faint tune that 
came from the straggling gang of ne 
groesaway off in the field, as they slowly 
chopped amid the thread-like rows of cot 
ton plants which lined the level ground, 
for the melody he hummed softly and then 
sang strongly, in the quavering, catehy 
tones of a good old country churchman, 
was, glad salvation’s free.” 

It was during the singing of this hymn 
that Elder Brown's regular motion-inspir 
ing strokes were for the first time varied, 
He began to hold his hickory up at certain 
pauses in the melody, and beat the changes 
upon the astonished steed. 
The chorus under this arrangement was, 


sides of his 


“Pm glad salvation’s free, 


Pm glad salvation’s free, 
I'm glad salvation’s sree for all, 
Im glad salvation’s free.” 


Wherever there is an italic, the hickory 
descended. It fell about as regularly and 
after the fashion of the stick beating upon 
the bass drum during a funeral march. 
But the beast, although convinced that 
something serious was impending, did not 
consider a funeral march appropriate for 
the occasion. He protested, at first, with 
vigorous whiskings of his tail and a rapid 
shifting of his ears. Finding these dem 
onstrations unavailing,and convineed that 
some urgent cause for hurry had sudden- 
ly invaded the elder’s serenity, as it had his 
own, he began to cover the ground with 
frantic leaps that would have surprised his 
owner could he have realized what was 
going on. But Elder Brown's eyes were 
half closed, and he was singing at the top 
of his voice. Lost in a trance of divine 
exaltation, for he felt the effects of the in- 
vigorating motion, bent only on making 
the air ring with the lines which he dimly 
imagined were drawing upon him the eyes 


OF 
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of the whole female congregation, he was 
supremely unconscious that his beast was 
hurrving 

And thus the excursion proceeded, un- 
til suddenly a shote, surprised in his calm 
search for roots 1h a fe hee corner, darted 
into the road, and stood for an instant gaz 
ing upon the new-comers with that idiotic 
stare which only a pig can imitate. The 
sudden appearance of this unlooked-for 
apparition acted strongly upon the don 
key. With one supreme effort he collect 
ed himself into a motionless mass of mat 
ter, bracing his front legs wide apart; that 
is to Say, he stopped short. There he 
stood, returning the pig’s idiotic stare 
with an interest which must have led to 
the presumption that never before in all 
his varied life had he seen such a singular 
little creature. End over end went the 
man of prayer, finally bringing up full 
length in the sand, striking just as he 
should have shouted * free” for the fourth 
time in his glorious chorus. 

Fully convineed that his alarm had been 
well founded, the shote sped out from un 
der the gigantic missile hurled at him by 


the donkey, and scampered down the road, 


turning first one ear and then the other to 
detectany sounds of pursuit. The donkey, 
also convinced that the object before which 
he had halted was supernatural, started 
back violently upon seeing it apparently 
turn to a man. But seeing that it had 
turned to nothing but a man, he wandered 
up into the deserted fence corner, and be 
gan to nibble refreshment from a serub 
oak. 

For a moment the elder gazed up into 
the sky, half impressed with the idea that 
the camp-meeting platform had given 
way. But the truth foreed its way to the 
front in his disordered understanding at 
last, and with painful dignity he stagger 
ed into an upright position, and regained 
his beaver. He was shocked again. Ney 
er before in all the long years it had 
served him had he seen it in such shape. 
The truth is, Elder Brown had never be- 
fore tried to stand on his head in it. As 
calmly as possible he began to straighten 
it out, caring but little for the dust upon 
his garmenis. The beaver was lis special 
crown of dignity. To lose it was to he re- 
duced to a level with the common wool- 
hat herd. He did his best, pulling, press- 
ing, and pushing, but the hat did not look 
natural when le had finished. It seemed 
to have been laid off into counties, sec- 


tions, and town lots. Like a well-cut j 
el, it had a face for him, view it from \ 
ever point he chose, a quality which so 
pressed him that a lump gathered in 
throat, and his eyes winked vigorous! 

Elder Brown was not, however, a 1 
for tears. He was a man of action. 
sudden vision which met his wander) 
gaze, the donkey calmly chewing se 
buds, with the green juice already 007 
from the corners of his frothy mouth, « 
ed upon him like magie. He was, afte 
all, only human, and when he got ha 
upon a piece of brush, he thrashed t 
poor beast until it seemed as though ev 
its already half-tanned hide would be ete 
nally ruined. Thoroughly exhausted 
last, he wearily straddled his saddle, aud 
with his chin upon his breast resumed thi 
early morning tenor of his way. 


II 

*Good-mornin’, sir.”’ 

Elder Brown leaned over the little pin 
picket which divided the book-keepers’ di 
partment of a Macon warehouse from thi 
room in general, and surveyed the w: 
dressed back of a gentleman who 
busily figuring at a desk within. Thi 
apartment Was carpetless, and the dust o| 
a decade lay deep on the old books, shelves 
and the familiar advertisements of guano 
and fertilizers which decorated the room 
An old stove, rusty with the nicotine con 
tributed by farmers during the previous 
season while waiting by its glowing sides 
for their cotton to be sold, stood straight up 
in a bed of sand, and festoons of cobwebs 
clung to the upper sashes of the murky 
windows. The lower sash of one window 
had been raised, and in the yard without 
nearly an acre in extent, lay a few bales 
of cotton, with jagged holes in their ends 
just as the sampler had left them. Elder 
Brown had time to notice all these fami! 
iar points, for the figure at the desk ke) 
serenely at its task, and deigned no reply 

**Good-mornin, sir,” said Elder Broy 
again, in his most dignified tones. 
Mr. Thomas in 2” 

‘*Good-morning, sir,” said the figur 
“T]] wait on you ina minute.” The mi 
ute passed, and four more joined it. The 
the desk man turned. 

‘Well, sir, what can I do for you 7” 

The elder was not in the best of humo 
when he arrived, and his state of mind 
had not improved. He waited full a min 
ute as he surveyed the man of business. 


“JT thought I mout be able to make 
yme arrangements with you to git some 
money, but I reckon I was mistaken.” 
The warehouse man came nearer, 
“This is Mr. Brown, I believe. 
not recognize you at once. 


I did 
You are not 

often to see us.” 

‘No; my wife usually ‘tends to the 
town bizness, while I run the chureh and 
Got a fall from my donkey this 
he said, noticing a quizzical, 


farm. 
morning,” 
nterrogating look upon the face before 
iim, fell squar’ on the hat.” He 
made a pretense of smoothing it. The 
nian of business had already lost interest. 

‘How much will you want, 
Mr. Brown ?” 

‘Well, about seven hundred dollars,” 
said the elder, replacing his hat, and turn- 
a furtive look upon the warehouse 
man. The other was tapping with his 
pencil upon the little shelf lying across 
the rail. 

*T can get you five hundred 

‘Bat oughter have seven.” 

“Can't arrange for that amount. Wait 

later in the season, and come again. 


money 


ng 


Money is very tight now. How much 
cotton will you raise ?” 
“Well, count on a hundr'd bales. 


An’ you can’t git the sev’n hundr’d dol- 
lars 

‘Like to oblige you, but can’t right 
will fix it for you later on.” 

Well,” said the elder, slowly, fix up 
the papers for five, an’ Pll make it go as 
far as pe sssible.” 

The papers were drawn. <A note was 
made out for $552 50, for the interest was 
at one and a half per cent. for seven 
months, and a mortgage on ten mules be- 
longing to the elder was drawn and sign- 
ed. The elder then promised to send his 
cotton to the warehouse to be sold in the 
fall, and with a curt ** Anything else ?” and 
a ** Thankee, that’s all,” the two parted. 

Elder Brown now made an etfort to re- 
call the supplemental commissions shout 
ed to him upon his departure, intending 
to execute them first, and then take his 
written list item by item. His mental re- 
solves had just reached this point when a 
new thought made itself known. Pass- 
ers-by were puzzled to see the old man sud- 
denly snatch his head-piece off and peer 
with an intent and awe-struck air into its 
irregular caverns. 
shocked when he suddenly and vigorous- 
ly ejaculated, 


now; 


Some of them were 
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goldarn an’ 
blue blazes!” 

He had suddenly remembered having 
placed his memoranda in that hat, and as 
he studied its empty depths his mind pie 
tured the important serap fluttering along 
the sandy scene of his early-morning tum- 
ble. 


an oath with less margin than he had al 


It was this that caused him to graze 


lowed himself in twenty years. What 
would the old lady say ? 
Alas! Elder Brown knew too well. 


What she would not say was what puz- 
zled him. But 
in the sunlight a sense of utter desolation 
came and dwelt with him. 


as he stood bare-headed 


His eve rested 
upon sleeping Balaam anchored to a post 
in the street, and so as he recalled the 
treachery that lay at the base of all his af- 
tliction, gloom was added to the desolation. 

To turn back and search for the lost pa- 
per would have been worse than useless. 
Only one course was open to him, and at 
it went the leader of his people. He eall- 
ed at the grocery; he invaded the recesses 
of the dry-goods establishments; he ran- 
and wherever 
burden for the 
clerks, overhauling show-cases and pulling 


sacked the hardware stores: 
he went he made life a 


down whole shelves of stock. 
an item his memoranda would 

to light, and thrusting his hand 
into his capacious pocket, where lay the 


Occasion 
ally of 


come 


proceeds of his check, he would pay for it 
upon the spot, and insist on having it roll 
ed up To the suggestion of the «slave 
whom he had in charge for the time being 
that the articles be laid aside until he had 
finished, he would not listen. 

** Now you look here, sonny,” he said, 
in the dry-goods store, ** conducting 
this revival, an’ I don't need no help in 
my line. Just vou tie them stockin’s up 
Then I know 


As each purchase was prompt- 


an’ lemme have ‘em. 
got em.” 
lv paid for. and change had lo be secured, 
the clerk earned his salary for that day at 
least. 
So it was when, near the heat of the 
at the drug- 
store, the last and only unvisited division 
of trade, he made his appearance equipped 


day, the Than arrived 


with half a hundred packages, which nes 
tled in his arms and bulged out about the 
sections of hisclothing that boasted of pock 
ets. As he deposited his deck-load upon 
the counter, great drops of perspiration 
rolled down his face and over his water- 
logged collar to the floor. 


ate 
Sg 
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There was a something exquisitely re- 
freshing in the great glasses of foaming 
soda that a spruce young man Was draw 
ing from a marble fountaim, above which 
half a dozen polar bears in an ambitious 
print were disporting themselves. There 
came a break in the run of customers, and 
the spruce young man, having swept the 
foam from the marble, dexterously lifted a 
glass from the revolving rack which had 
rinsed it with a fierce little stream of wa- 
ter, and asked mechanically, as he caught 
the intense look of the perspiring elder, 
schrup, sir?” 

Now it had not occurred to the elder to 
drink soda, but the suggestion, coming as 
it did in his exhausted state, was over 
powering. He drew near awkwardly, put 
on his g@lasses,and examined the list of 
syrups with great care. The young man, 
being for the moment at leisure, surveyed 
critically the gaunt figure, the faded ban 


dana, the antique claw-hammer coat, and 
the battered stove-pipe hat, with a gradu 
allv relaxing countenance. He even eall- 
ed the prescription clerk’s attention by a 
cough and a quick jerk of the thumb. 
The preseription clerk smiled freely, and 
continued his assaults upon a piece of blue 
Wass. 

*L reckon,” said the elder, resting his 
hands upon his knees and bending down 
to the list, you may gimme sassprilla 
an’ a little strawberry. Sassprilla’s good 
for the blood this time er year, an’ straw- 
berry’s good any time.” 

The spruce young man let the syrup 
stream into the glass as he smiled affably. 
Thinking, perhaps, to draw out the odd 
character, he ventured upon a jest him- 
self, repeating a pun invented by the man 
who made the first soda fountain. With 
a sweep of his arm he cleared away the 
swarm of insects as he remarked, ** Peo- 
ple who like a tly in theirs are easily ac- 
commodated,” 

it was from sheer good-nature only that 
Elder Brown replied, with his usual broad 
social smile, ‘* Well, a fly now an’ then 
don't hurt nobody.” 

Now if there is anybody in the world 
who prides himself on knowing a thing 
or two, it is the spruce young man who 
presides over a soda fountain. This par- 
ticular young gentleman did not even 
deem a reply necessary. He vanished an 
instant, and when he returned a close ob- 
server might have seen that the mixture 
in the glass he bore had slightly changed 
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color and increased in quantity. But t 
elder saw only the whizzing stream of wa 
ter dart into its centre, and the rosy fos 
rise and tremble on the glass’s rim. 14 
nextinstant he was holding his breath 
sipping the cooling drink. 

As Elder Brown paid his small seor 
Was at peace with the world. — I firmly 
lieve that when he had finished his trad 
and the little blue-stringed packages | 
been stored away, could the poor donk: 
have made his appearance at the door, aiid 
gazed with his meek, fawn-like eyes ini 
his master’s, he would have obtained fu 
and free forgiveness. 

Elder Brown paused at the door as | 
was about to leave. A rosy-cheeked schou! 
girl was just lifting a creamy mixtur 
her lips before the fountain. It wasa pret 
tv picture, and he turned back, resolved 1 
indulge in one more glass of the delightful 
beverage before beginning his lone ric 
homeward, 

“Fix if up again, sonny,” he said, r 
newing his broad, confiding smile, as thi 
spruce young man poised a glass inquirity 
lv. The living automaton went through 
the same motions as before, and again 
Elder Brown quatfed the fatal mixture 

What a singular power is habit? Up 
this time Elder Brown had been entirely 
innocent of transgression, but with the old 
aleoholie fire in his veins, twenty years 
dropped from his shoulders, and a feeling 
came over him familiar to every man who 
has been ‘tin his cups.” As a matter of 
fact, the elder would have been a confirm 
ed drunkard twenty years before had his 
wife been less strong-minded. She took 
the reins into her own hands when she 
found that his business and strong drink 
did not mix well, worked him into thi 
chureh, and sustained his resolutions by 
making it dificult and dangerous for him 
to get to his toddy. She became the busi 
ness head of the family, and he the spirit 
ual. Only at rare intervals did he eve 
**backslide” during the twenty years ot 
the new era, and Mrs. Brown herself used 
to say that the “‘sugar in his’n turned to 
before the backslide ended.” People 
who knew her never doubted it. 

But Elder Brown’s sin during the rv 
mainder of the day contained an element 
of responsibility. As he moved majestic- 
ally down toward where Balaam slept in 
the sunlight, he felt no fatigue. Ther 
was a glow upon his cheek-bones, and a 
faint tinge upon his prominent nose. Hi 


i 


nodded familiarly 10 people as he met 
them, and saw not the look of amusement 
vhich sueceeded astonishment upon the 
When he reached the 
neighborhood of Balaam it suddenly oc- 
him that he might have for- 
itten some one of his numerous commis 

Then a 
He would 
anger with 
he would purchase Hannah a 


various faces. 


irred to 


ms, and he paused to think. 
williant idea rose in his mind, 
restall 
dness 
onnet. 
What woman's heart ever failed to soft- 
enat sight of a new bonnet ? 


blame and disarm 


\s T have stated, the elder was a man 
He entered a 


of action. store hear at 
hand, 
**(ood-morning,” said an atfable gen 
eman with a Hebrew countenance, ap- 
proaching. 
‘Good-mornin’, -mornin’,”” said 
the elder, piling his bundles on the eoun 
*Thope vou are well Elder Brown 
extended his hand fervidly. 
“Quite well, [thank you. What 
* And the little wife?” said Elder Brown, 


atf he Jew’s hand. 


fYectionately retaining t 
“Quite well, sir.” 
‘And the little ones 


too 


quite well] hope, 
Yes, sir; all well, thank vou. Some- 
ing I ean do for you?” 

The affable merchant was trying to re- 
call his customer's name. 

‘Not now, not now, thankee. If you 
please to let my bundles stay untell I come 
back—”’ 
‘Can't I show you something? Hat, 
coat 

‘Not now. Be back bimeby.” 

Was it chance or fate that brought Eld- 
er Brown in front of a bar? The glasses 
shone bright upon the shelves as the swing- 
ing door flapped back to let out a coatless 
clerk, who passed him with a rush, chewing 
upon a farewell mouthful of brown-bread 
ind bologna. Elder Brown beheld for an 
the familiar scene within. The 
screws of his resolution had been loosened. 
\t sight of the glistening bar the whole 
moral structure of twenty years came tum- 
bling down. Mechanically he entered the 
saloon, and laid a silver quarter upon the 
bar as he said: 


instant 


little whiskey an’ sugar.” The arms 
of the bar-tender worked like a fakir’s in a 
side show as he set out the glass with its 
little quota of short sweetening” and a 
cut-glass decanter, and sent a half-tumbler 
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of water spinning aiong from the upper 
end of the bar with a dime in change. 

said 
Elder Brown; but the bar-tender was tak- 


Whiskey Is highern used to be.” 


ing another order, and did not hear him. 
Elder Brown stirred away the sugar, and 
let a steady stream of red liquid tlow into 
the glass. Heswallowed the drink as un 
concernedly as though his morning tod 
had never been suspended, and pocketed 
the change. ‘But it ain't any better than 
it was,” he coneluded, as he 


He did 


had done anything extraordinary 


passed out. 


he 


not even seem to realize that 

There wasa millinery store up the street, 
and thither with uncertain step he wended 
his way, feeling a little more elate, and 
altogether sociable. A pretty, black-eved 


cirl, strugeling lo keep down her mirth, 
faced 


Brown 


came forward and behind the 
Eider lifted 
hat with the politeness, if not the erace, of 


counter. his faded 
a Castilian, and made a sweeping bow. 
But he did 
A shower of odds and ends. 


Again he was in his element. 
hot speak. 
small packages, thread, needles, and but 
tons, released from their prison, rattled 
down about him. 

The girl | 


aughed. She eould not help 


it. And the elder, leaning his hand on 
the counter, lau@hed too, until several oth 
er girls came half-way to the front. Then 
they, hiding behind counters and suspend 
ed until 


they re-convulsed the elder’s vis-a-vis, who 


cloaks, laughed and snickered 
had been making desperate efforts to re- 
sume her demure appearance. 

‘Let me help vou, sir,” she said, com- 
ing from behind the counter, upon seeing 
Elder Brown beginning to adjust ILS spec 
tacles for a search. He waved her back 
majestically. ‘No, my dear, no; can't 
allow it. You mout sile them purty fin 
No,ma’am. No gen ‘Il ‘low 
er lady to do such a thing.” The elder 
was gently forcing the girl back to her 
place. ‘* Leave it to me. 
bigger things them. 
this mornin’. Balaam 
Balaam; he’s my donkey 


vers. 


lve picked up 
Picked myself up 
you don't know 

he tumbled me 
over his head in the sand this mornin’.” 
And Elder Brown had to resume an up 
right position until his paroxysm of laugh 
ter had passed. ** You see this old hat?” 
extending it, half full of packages; ** I fell 
clear inter it: jes’ as clean inter it as them 
things thar fell outn it.” He laughed 
again.and so did the girls. 3ut,my dear, 
I whaled half the hide off'n him for it.” 
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Indeed, sir, 
The poor brute 
did not know what he was doing. I dare 
say, and probably he has been a faithful 
.’ The girl cast 


“Oh, sir! how could you? 
I think vou did wrong. 


friend her mischievous 
eyes toward her companions, who snick- 
ered again. The old man was not con- 
scious of the sarcasm. He only saw re 
His face straightened, and he re- 
garded the girl soberly. 

‘Mebbe you're right, my dear; mebbe I 
oughtn't.” 


pre 


‘Tam sure of it.” said the girl. ** But 
now don't you want to buy a bonnet or a 
cloak to carry home to your W ife 2” 

* Well, you're wiiustlin® now, birdie; 
that’s my ‘em all out.” 
Again the € lder’s face shone W ith delight. 
want 
neither.” 

“Of course not. 


intention; set 


dont no one-hoss bonnet 
Now here is one; pink 
silk, with delicate pale blue feathers. Just 
We have no- 
thing more elegant instock.” Elder Brown 
held it out, upside down, at arm/’s-length. 


Will 


the thing for the season. 


‘Well, now, that’s suthin’ like. 
it soot a sorter red headed ‘ooman 2° 

A perfectly sober man would have said 
the girl’s corsets must have undergone a 
terrible strain, but the elder did not notice 
her dumb convulsion. 
roically : 

Perfectly, sir. 
mateh.”’ 

think you're whistlin’ again. Nancy's 


head's red, red as a woodpeck’s. 


She answered, he- 


It 


is an exquisite 


Sorrel’s 
only half-way to the color of her top knot, 
an’ it do seem like red oughter to soot red. 
Naney’s red an’ the hat’s red; like goes 
with like, an’ birds of a feather flock to 


gether.” The old man laughed until his 
cheeks were wet. 
The girl, beginning to feel a little un- 


easy, and seeing a customer entering, rap 
idly fixed up the bonnet, took fifteen dol- 
lars out of a twenty-dollar bill, and calm 
ly asked the elder if he wanted anything 
He thrust his change somewhere 
It had 
occurred to him that he was nearly drunk. 

Elder Brown's its 
buoyaney. He found himself utterly un- 
able to walk straight. There was an un- 
certain straddle in his gait that earried him 


from one side of the walk to the other, and 
caused people whom he met to cheerfully 
yield him plenty of room. 

Balaam saw him coming. Poor Balaam. 
He had made an early start that day, and 


else. 
into his clothes, and beat a retreat. 

1Ose 


step began to 
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for hours he stood in the sun awaiting 
lief. When he opened his sleepy « 
and raised his expressive ears to a posit 
of attention, the old familiar coat and } 
tered hat of the elder were before him. }{ 
lifted up his honest voice and cried alo 
for joy. 


The effect was electrical for one insta) 
Elder Brown surveyed the beast with 
ror, but again in his understanding the) 
rang out the trumpet words, 

* Drunk, drunk, drunk, 
une, -une, -une.” 


drer-une, 


He stooped instinctively for a miss 
with which to his 
brought up suddenly with a jerk an 
handful of sand. 


smite accuser, 
Straightening hims 
up with a majestic dignity, he exten 
his right hand impressively. 

“Youre a goldarn liar, Balaam, a 
blast your old buttons, you kin walk ho 
by yourself, for Pm danged if you s} 
ride me er step.” 

Coriolanus never turned his 
back upon Rome with a grander dign 
than sat upon the old man’s form as hi 
faced about and left the brute to survey 
with anxious eyes the new departur 
his master, 


Surely 


He saw the elder zigzag along the stres 
and beheld him about to turn a frien 
Once lifted 
mighty voice. 

* Drunk, drunk, drunk, drer-une, dre 
une, -erune, -une, -une.” 

Once more the elder turned with lifted 
hand, and shouted back: 

“You're a liar, Balaam, goldarn you 
You're er iffamous liar.” Then he passed 
from view. 


corner, more he up his 


Il. 

Mrs. Brown stood upon the steps anx 
iously awaiting the return of her lieg 
lord. She knew he had with him a larg 
sum of money, or should have, and shi 
knew also that he was a man witho 
business methods. She had long sinc 
repented of the decision which sent him 
totown. When the old battered hat and 
flour-covered coat loomed up in the gloam 
ing and confronted her, she stared with t 
ror. The next instant she had seized hin 

‘For the Lord sakes, Elder Brown, 
what ails you? As I live, if the man aint 
drunk! Elder Brown! Elder Brown! 
the life of meean't make you hear? You 
erazy old hypocrite! you desavin’ old sin- 
ner! you black-hearted wretch! 
have you ben?” 


where 


The elder made an effort to wave her off. 
“Woman,” he said, with grand digni 
vy. “you forgit yussef; shu know ware 
ve ben ‘swell’sI do. Ben to town, wife, 
1 see yer wat I've brought—the fines’ 
it. ole woman, I could git. Look the 


lor. Like goes ‘ith like; it’s red an’ 
oure red, an’ it’s a dead mateh. What 
mean? Hey! hole on! ole woman! 


Hannah !—you.” 
shook him into silence. 
You miserable wretch! you low-down 
runken what 
coming home and insulting your wife 7” 
Ilannah eeased shaking him from pure 
exhaustion. 
‘Where is it, I say ? where is it 2” 


vou! She literally 


sot! do you mean by 


By this time she was turning his poek- 
ts wrong side out. From one she got 
ills, from another change, from another 
} ickawes 

‘The Lord be praised, and this is better 
than I hoped! Oh, elder! 

what did you do it for? 
man, Where is Balaam ?” 

Thought of the beast choked off the 
lireatened hysterics. 

Balaam Balaam 7” the elder, 
croggily, ‘*He’s in town. The infernal 
ole fool sulted me, an’ I lef? him to walk 


nome 


ICK 


elder! 


Why, 


elder! 


said 


His wife surveyed him. Really at that 
moment she did think his mind was gone; 
but the leer upon the old man’s face en- 
raged her beyond endurance. 

did, did you? Well, now, I reck- 
on you'll laugh for some cause, vou will. 
straight baek; an’ don't 
you come home ‘thout that donkey, or 

ou ll rue it, sure as my name is Hannah 
Brown. Aleck!—you Aleck-k-k!” 

A black boy darted round the corner, 
from behind which, with several others, 
ie had beheld the brief but stirring scene. 

‘Put a saddle on er mule. 
swine back to town. 
long about it neither.” 

Yessum.” 
ithe darkness as he disappeared. 

Elder Brown was soberer at that mo- 
iment than he had been for hours. 

‘Hannah, vou don't mean it 2” 

Yes, sir, Ido. Back you go to town 
is Sure as my name is Hannah Brown.” 

The elder was silent. 


Back you go, sir 


The elder’s 
And don’t you be 


Aleck’s ivories gleamed in 


He had never 
known his wife to relent on any occasion 
after she had affirmed her intention, sup- 
plemented with 
Hannah 


‘‘as sure as my name is 
Brown.” 


It was her way of 
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No affidavit would have had 
half the claim upon her as that simple 
enunciation. 

So to town went Elder Brown, 
not in the order of the early morn, but 
silently, moodily, despairingly, surround 
ed by mental and actual gloom. 


swearing 


baek 


The old man had turned a last appeal 
ing glance upon the angry woman, as he 
mounted with Aleck’s assistanee, and sat 
in the light that streamed from out the 
kitchen window. She 
Without a waver. 


met the glance 

“She means it, as sure as my name is 
Elder Brown,” he said, thickly 
rode on. 


Then he 


lV 
To say that Elder Brown suffered on 
this long journey back to Macon would 
only mildly outline his experience. His 
early morning's fall had begun to make 
itself felt. 
able. 


He was sore and uncomfort 
Besides, his stomach was empty, 
and called for two meals it had missed for 
the first time in vears. 

When, sore and weary, the elder enter 
ed the city, the electric lights shone above 
it like jewels in a crown. The city slept; 
that is, the better portion of it did. Here 
and there, however, the lower lights flash 
ed out into the night. Moodily the elder 
pursued his journey, and as he rode, far 
off in the night there rose and quivered a 
plaintive ery. 
rly: 


Elder Brown smiled wea- 
it was Balaam’s appeal, and he ree 
ognized it. The animal he rode also ree 
ognized it, and replied, until the silence 
of the city was destroyed. The odd clam- 
or and confusion drew from a saloon near 
by a group of noisy voungsters, who had 
making a night of it. They sur 
rounded Elder Brown as he began to trans- 


been 


fer himself to the hungry beast to whose 
motion he was more accustomed, and in 
of the 
day began to bandy jests upon his appear 
Now Elder Brown hot 
jesting humor. Positively he was in the 
worst humor ssible. The result 
that before many minutes passed the old 
man was swinging several of the crowd 
by their collars, and breaking the peace 
the 
and but for the good humored party, upon 


the ‘hail fellow well met” style 


ance. was in a 


Was 


of city. A policeman approached, 
whom the elder’s pluck had made a favor 
able impression, would have run the old 
man into the barracks. The crowd, how- 
ever, drew him laughingly into the saloon 


and to the bar. The reaction was too 


Nae 

‘ a 
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half-rallied He 


The reviving liquor pass 


much for his 


vielded again. 


senses. 


ed his lips. Gloom vanished. He became 
one of the boys 

The company into which Elder Brown 
had fallen was what ** first 


To such nothing is so captivating 


is known as 
class.” 
as an adventure out of the common run 
of accidents. The gaunt 
with his battered hat and claw-hammer 
coat, was a prize of an extraordinary na 
ture. 


countryman, 


They drew him into a rear room, 
whose gilded frames and polished tables 
betrayed the character and purpose of the 
place, and plied him with wine until ten 
thousand lights danced about him. The 
fun made a 
political speech from the top of the table ; 
another impersonated Hamlet; and finally 
Elder Brown was lifted into a chair, and 
This was 
him startling effect. 
He stood upright, with his hat Jauntily 


knocked to one side, and 


increased One voungster 


sang a Camp-meeting 


with 


song. 


rendered by 


tails 
ornamented with a couple of show-bills, 
his admirers. In 
his left hand he waved the stub of a cigar, 


his coat 
kindly pinned on by 
and On his back Was ab admirable repre- 
sentation of Balaam’s head, executed by 
some artist with billiard chalk. 

As the elder sang his favorite hymn, 
“Tm glad salvation’s free,” his stentorian 
Most of the com 
pany rolled upon the floor in convulsions 


voice awoke the echoes. 


of laughter. 

The exhibition came to a close by the 
Again Elder Brown 
fell into his beloved hat. He arose and 
“Whoa, Balaam!? Again 
seized the nearest weapon, and sought sat- 


chair overturning. 


shouted: he 


isfaction. The young gentleman with 
political sentiments was knocked under 
the table, and Hamlet only escaped in 
jury by beating the infuriated elder into 
the street. 

W hat Well, I hardly know. 
How the elder found Balaam isa mystery 
vet: not that Balaam was hard to find,but 
that the old man was in no condition to 
Still le did, and climb- 
ing laboriously into the saddle, he held on 
stupidly while the hungry beast struck 
out for home. 


next ¢ 


find anything. 


Hannah Brown did not sleep that night. 
Sleep would not come. Hour after hour 
passed, and her wrath refused to be quell- 
ed. She tried every conceivable method, 
but time hung heavily. It was not quite 
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peep of day, however, when she laid }), 
well-worn family Bible aside. It had 
her mother’s, and amid all the anxict 
and tribulations incident to the life of 
woman who had free negroes and 2 1 
erable husband to it had bee 
She had 
quently read it in anger, page after pag 
without knowing what was contained 
the lines. But eventually the words 
cane intelligible and took meaning. Shi 
wrested consolation from it by mere for 
of will. 


And so on this occasion when she closed 


her mainstay and comfort. 


the book the fierce anger was gone. 

She was not a hard woman naturally 
Fate had brought her conditions whi 
covered up the woman heart within he: 
but though it lay deep, it was there st 
As she sat with folded hands her eyes fe! 
upon— what ? 

The pink bonnet with the blue plum 

It may appear strange to those who d 
not understand such natures, but to mi 
her next aetion was perfectly natural 
She burst into a convulsive laugh; the: 
seizing the queer object, bent her face upor 
When 


storm was over, very tenderly she laid thi 


it and sobbed hysterically. 


gift aside, and bare-headed passed out into 
the night, 

Kora half-hour she stood at the end of 
the lane, and then hungry Balaam and his 
master hove in sight. Reaching out her 
hand, she checked the beast. 

William,” s:id 
** where is the mule ?” 


she, very gently, 
The elder had been asleep. 
and gazed upon her blankly. 
What mule, Hannah ¢” 
‘The mule you rode to town.” 
For one full minute the elder studied 
her face. Then it burst from his lips: 
‘Well, bless me! if I didn’t bring Ba 
laam and forgit the mule!” 
The woman laughed till her eyes ran 
water. 


He woke 


William,” said she, youre drunk.” 

** Hannah,” said he, meekly, ‘* I know it 
The truth is, Hannah, | 

‘* Never mind now, William,” she said, 
gently. ‘You are tired and hungry 
Come into the house, husband.” 

Leading Balaam, she disappeared down 
the lane; and when,a few minutes later, 
Hannah Brown and her husband entered 
through the light that streamed out of the 
open door, her arms were around him, 
and her face upturned to his. 


EXICOGRAPHERS define a panie to 
be a sudden fright,” usually ground 
ss —a state of alarm, fear, and terror that 
ves the mind without premonition, and 
the time so bewilders the intellect as to 
ider it incapable of reaching any con- 
ision that a deliberate judgment eould 
prove as forming a rational basis for 
se and disereet action. Panics are al- 
iys attended with flurry, hurry, distrae- 
on. and ‘‘eonfusion worse confounded,” 

A panic spreads with a rapidity that is 
yerfectly marvellous. It will run through 
i. Whole camp of fifty thousand men in 
than fifty couriers, on steeds 
eet as air, could bear it to the head-quar- 
ers of as many regiments of soldiers. It 
vill sweep over a whole city of a hundred 
iousand inhabitants in a briefer space of 
me than the drowsy police, at their re 


ss time 


wective stations, can spring their rattles, 


d before the alarm-bells ean be struek, 


every man, woman, and child is seized with 
nervous chill more violent 
vrenching than a third-day ague. 
chatter, muscles 


and bone 
Teeth 
involuntarily contract, 
ind knees smite together. Let a panie 
strike a community in the night-time. 
What scenes transpire for merriment and 
yunter when the excitement subsides, and 
reason again asserts its supremacy over the 
temporary storm of emotive distraction! 
A first-class panic is invariably marked 
by the following characteristics, namely, 
unlimited eredulity, extravagant exagger- 
ition, and the loss of self-possession, 
There is positively nothing that a panie- 
stricken mind will not believe with an un- 
questioning faith. It believes everybody, 
it believes everything. The blatant fool, 
vlio would be laughed at in the calm and 
tranquil flow of rational life, at once be- 
comes an oracle. His utterances, for the 
nonce, are listened to by gaping crowds of 
rdinarily sensible people as though he 
spoke by inspiration. Nothing is seen in 
the pure *‘ dry light” of unclouded reason. 
Hideous phantoms are conjured up, that 
like giant skeletons through the 
misty twilight, and the excited imagination 
othes them in the drapery that vagrant 
fancy weaves in her magic loom. The 


Stalk 


conceptive faculty is quickened into un- 
vonted activity, and instantly the mite be- 
comes an elephant; the leather-winged bat 
dilates into a flying dragon or hippogriff; 
the hum of a bee smites the inner ear like 


THE “ PAWNEE” PANIC, 


the mournful dirge for the dead wailing 
along the path of the sighing winds: the 
rumbling ol carriages over the highways 
sounds like a heavy cannonade in a hard 
fought battle; and the shriek of a locomo 
tive whistle is mistaken for the blast of 
Gabriel's trumpet summoning the long 
buried dead to the tinal judgment. 

Exaggeration keeps pace with eredulity. 
Nobody tells a thing as he heard it. Five 
hundred becomes tive thousand, and then 
fifty thousand, before it travels round a 
square, It grows at every step of its ad 
vance. You may tell a panic story your 
self, and meet itin half an hourat the next 
corner, and no more recognize it than a 
lover would his sweetheart, seen last night 
at the ball in gas-light, glittering in jewels, 
and decked in gorgeous robes, if he were 
unexpectedly to meet her this morning in 
deshabille, giving out breakfast to the cook 
in the pantry. The cautious and 
thoughtful of men and women rarely ever 
tell a panie-story without some slight ad 
dition to it. 


miost 


The loss of self possession is an unfail 
One 
his thoughts and emotions 


ing attendant on a panic. can no 


more control 
than he ean his quaking joints and shiver 
ing muscles. Blinded in his intellectual 
perception and apprehension by the ex 
citement of the moment, passion snatches 
the reins from the firm grasp of the right 
hand of reason, and drives the roweis into 
the flanks of the furious steed; the rider is 
carried where frenzy leads, without end 
or aim in his frantie career. 

The Pawnee panic occurred at an early 
period of the late war, and before our peo- 
ple really knew what warmeant. Years— 
long, dark, bloody years of carnage, death, 
and desolation—taught us the meaning of 
that wordwar. We learned its import and 
significance in hard-fought battles, in hos 
pitals filled with the sick, the mangled, mu 
tilated and dying,in long and weary march 
es, in bivouae and camp through cold and 
dreary winters, in blockaded ports, in pri 
vation and want, in widowhood and or 
phanage, in desolated lands and charred 
ruins, in prostrated fortunes and heart 
broken the 
most loved and honored 
of the South. 
is now. 


families, in loss of those we 

the brave sons 
We know and feel what war 
We have had enough of it,and our 
hearts grow sick and faint as we recall its 
horrors and recount its long train of evils. 


one 
Ne 
iret 
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The Pawnee panic occurred, as I say, at 
the beginning of the war, and before the 
wonderful achievements of naval archi 
tecture had marked a new era in this arm 
of the publie service. 

The Pawnee was a comparatively small 
naval craft, hardly worthy of the name 
carrying three or four guns, and perhaps 
fifty men. 
of fortune this notorious little steamboat 


forty or But by some freak 
rapidly acquired wonderful celebrity, and 
in aday became the terror of all good Con- 
federates bordering on the James, and the 
circumjacent country. None of the triple- 
turreted, iron-clad,steel-plated, heav y-met- 
al, long-range-mounted Monitors of a lat- 
er day created one-hundredth part of the 
alarm and consternation that were occa- 
sioned by the Pawnee at the beginning of 
the war. The very name became a raw 
head and bloody bones to men, women, and 
children. This is not the only instance, 
however, in which the late war forced little 
contemptible things from obscurity into 
notoriety. The shoddy aristocracy, the 
bedizened martinets, and the small men in 
office clothed with a little brief authority, 
furnish abundant proof, if proof were ne- 
cessary, to the contrary. 

But, I was saying, the Pawnee had be- 
come a fright and a terror to the novi- 
tiates in the Confederate cause. It had 
become the leviathan of Chesapeake Bay, 
of Hampton Roads, the Elizabeth River, 
and the James. In the excited imagina- 
tions of the masses of the people it was 
conceived of as being but little less in ca- 
pacity than the Great Hastern, with per- 
haps a hundred guns of enormous calibre, 
protruding their dark and hideous muz- 
zles from the port-holes along its iron- 
hung with cutlasses and 
battle-axes, with vast 
and other munitions of war, crowded (be- 
sides its complement of men for naval 
serviee) with a whole brigade of soldiers, 


sheathed sides; 


stored magazines 


who, with gleaming muskets and gelitter- 
ing bayonets, backed by artillery, were 
ready to leap on shore at any point, and 
deal death and destruction to the fratricidal 
rebels who had dared to lift their hands 
the covernment in the 
world.” itself, the Pawnee was re- 
warded as the impersonation and embodi- 
ment of all the strength of ** Yankee Doo- 
dledum.” 

On Saturday, the 20th day of April, 1861, 
several companies of Confederate soldiers 
from Richmond and Petersburg had gone 


‘against best 
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down to Norfolk, and by their arri 
and by the running of empty train 
cars up and down the railroad till a | 
hour of the night, making the impress 
that large numbers of troops were 
stantly arriving, frightened the Fed 
forces into the rash and desperate de: 
burning, with their own hands, the ¢ 
navy-vard at Gosport, together with 
large naval vessels lying dismantled in | 
The Pawnee escaped unharni 
Tidings reached Richmond and Pet 
burg by telegraph early on Sunday mor 
ing, the 21st of April, of the destruction 
the navy-vard, and of the evacuation o| 
the port by the Federal troops. The st 
and military authorities at Richmond co: 
gratulated themselves on the quiet 
session of Norfolk and Portsmouth, aid 
only regretted that the Pawnee had not 
been captured or disabled. 

It was Sunday. The churches of Ric} 
mond were crowded with worshippers 


harbor. 


Religious services were progressing. Kar 
lv in the morning of that memorable da 
the First Virginia Regiment, under 1 
command of Colonel Moore, who had li 
his head-quarters at the elegant Spotswo 
Hotel, had gone out to camp, marechit 
through the streets to the tune discoursed 
by the band, “‘ Ever of thee I’m fond) 
dreaming.” Many of the worshippers in 
the churches were sad, and their eves wer 
red with weeping, on account of the sep 
arations of the morning with husbands 
sons, brothers, and lovers, who had been 
ordered out of the city to the camp. 

Orders had been issued by the military 
authorities that,in the event of any alarm, 
the bells should be rung as a signal to citi 
zensand soldiers to put themselves in an at 
titude of defense. Ministers were in their 
pulpits, congregations large and serious, 
the streets well-nigh deserted, and quiet 
pervaded the city. Suddenly the bells at 
the police stations were struck, and simu! 
taneously with the sharp, quick clang of 
the bells, the startling ery was heard ring 
ing through the streets, ‘‘ The Pawine: 
the Pawnee!” The services in the chureh 
es were abruptly closed; congregations 
from a score of houses of worship rushed 
into the streets without any regard to 
‘the order of their going.” The soldiers 
from the camp, in double - quick, swept 
through the city on their way to Rocketts. 
the steamboat landing at the lower end o! 
the city. 

“The Pawnee, with thousands of men 


\ 
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joard, is approaching the city!” was now 
e ery, Which was caught up by panie- 
stricken crowds, and shouted to the echo. 
(‘onsternation seized the public mind, 
| wives seized their husbands, and sis- 
rs their brothers, and maidens. their 
eethearts, for a last embrace and part 
kiss; and these, in their turn, seized 
ir double-barrelled shot-guns re- 
olvers and old muskets, and hurried to 
»scene of action. 
~The Pawnee is in sight; can be seen 
from Libby's Hill; is steaming up the 
ver, and will soon open her guns on the 
' was shouted from every corner. By 
s time the whole population was out- 
f-doors. Surging crowds went rushing 
vn Main Street. From every part of 
- city they came breathless and excit- 
ed, and directly from all the surrounding 
suntry they poured into the city on jaded 
orses and in creaking, rickety carts and 
ions. Everything tended to Rocketts 
d Libby’s Hill. The concourse became 
mmense, Soldiers and citizens, men, wo- 
en and children,ecrowded together. Wo- 
en were shrieking and crying; Governor 
tcher was delivering a martial and pa- 
triotic harangue; ministers of the Gospel 
vere exhorting the people to trust in God. 
still the dreaded boat, supposed to have 
fernal machines and enginery of death 
m board, was reported to be nearing the 
city. Old, useless pieces of artillery were 
charged,and laid in the streets without car- 
ages or caissons. The terror and fright 
vere at their height. As some of the shot- 
sun squad passed down the streets to the 
bloody fray, the question was asked by 
the terrified females that lined the side- 
walks, with their little ones convulsively 


clasped to their breasts, ‘* Do you think 
there will be a battle 7” The response was 
flung back, ** Yes; in less than an hour 
these streets will be running half leg deep 
in human blood.” A son of the Emerald 
Isle came bolting into the crowd on Lib 
by’s Hill, flourishing his well-tried shilla- 
lah, and ealling out vociferously, with his 
broad Irish brogue: ** Show me the inimy! 
show me the inimy! Tl kill ivery mo 
thers son of ‘em !” 

But the whole scene beggars description, 
and to this day thousands feel ashamed of 
the Pawnee panic, and heartily wish they 
had not made such ninnies of themselves 
on the occasion, There was no Pawnee 
in the river nearer than Hampton Roads, 
and at dark the crest-fallen men crept back 


to their homes with solemn vows that they 


never would be fooled by a panic again. 

This event embodies all the credulity, 
exaggeration, and loss of self-possession 
which we have mentioned as the unfail 
ing characteristics of a panic. But let no 
one speak or think of the occurrence dis- 
paraging|ly, or as casting ridicule upon the 
inhabitants of Richmond. The tables are 
too easily turned. Only a few months 
later, at a place called Manassas, on the 
Bull Run, there was a panic involving a 
great army. Fifty thousand men broke 
ranksand ran. And for what? Whoever 
knew? A great army, on the edge of a 
great victory, suddenly took fright, as if 
smitten by an invisible hand. Besmeared 
with mud, drenched with rain, the demor 
alized crowd crept into Alexandria and 
Washington the next morning. The de- 
tails of this panic, if we were to give them, 
would surely throw the Pawnee panic in 
the shade. 


DECORATIVE SENTIMENT IN BIRDS, 


LOVE of the beautiful is a distinetly 
«hk marked characteristic of most mem- 
bers of the feathered family, and it there- 
fore ought not to be at all surprising that 
the desire and ability to create the beauti- 
ful are found in various decrees of devel- 
opment among birds. 
The appreciation of what is beautiful 
n form, color, motion, and sound is the 
primary cause of the extraordinary change 
which comes upon the male birds at the 
period of courtship. In most instances 
there is not only a wonderful increase in 
brillianey of plumage, but even a radical 


change in its coloring. The voice there- 
tofore dumb takes to itself the most exqui- 
site tones, and the most fantastic activity 
takes the place of sober plodding after the 
necessities of life. 

Who that has seen a male bird endea 
voring to gain the favor of the coquettish 
female by exhibiting, by every device, ev- 
ery one of his new-found beauties of per 
son, voice, and motion can doubt the rea- 
son for his possession of those manifold 
charms and graces? Is it not merely a 
pretty counterpart of the actions of the 
male human animal under similar cir- 
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the human animal 


himself, 


rrue, 


beautilles 


cumstances 
voluntarily While the 
bird has no voice in the change in his con 
but 


no bearing upon the other fact that it Is 


dition and appearance ¢ this fact has 
by the display of his beautiful person and 
that 
regard of the fe 


by the mellow tones of his voice 


he seeks to captivate the 
male, she being susceptible to such things. 
Besides, the mile bird, we may be sure, 


did 


There was a 


this 
did not, and 


not alwavs undergo change, 
time when he 
then he found that the chance possession 
by any of his fellows of graces of person, 
voice, or action gained for them speedy 
favor from the females, and thus the love 
of the beautiful eventually brought about 
its existence, Inasmuch as such birds as 
lacked beauty failed to please, and failing 
to please, failed to tind wives. 

Then, too, the vanity of such birds as 
the peacock, bird - of - paradise, and lyre 
bird is plainly founded on an apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of their plumage, for 
not only do these and similar birds take 
the utmost care to keep their plumage free 
from spot or rufHe, but they take in their 
own beauty a positive delight, now lifting 
their gorgeous feathers in a sort of silent 
ecstasy, and now strutting up and down 
with uncontrollable pride. 

These and many other instances which 
might be 
consciousness of beauty on the part of the 
bird. From this it is but a step to the de- 
sire for the beautiful, and another step 
Etfort 
and accomplishment do not always go to- 


cited show plainly enough a 


from this to the effort to produce. 


gether, however, anv more with the bird 
than with man, and some very strange re- 
sults are brought about in the endeavor of 
some birds at decoration. 

The 
abortive 


this 
form 


most striking example of 
effort at 
of decoration is found in the ease of the 
South American bird, which 


or least bizarre 
motmot, a 
sueceeds in paralleling some of the most 
absurd of humanity's decorative freaks, 
notably that one of some savage tribes 
whieh consists of filing the teeth to points. 

The motmot is by Nature endowed with 
more than an ordinary degree of beauty. 
The prevailing color of its plumage is 
the tail being tinged 
with a beautiful shade of blue; a sable 


screen, wings and 
tuft. edged with blue, adorns its breast, 
and a blue-edged black triangle surrounds 
the eye and extends to the ear. In addi- 


tion to this and to a long and graceful 
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tail, it has upon its head a erest whic} 
can erect at will. 

But, as if dissatisfied with Nature's 
tempt to beautify it, the motmot essay 
lnprovement, It selects the two m 
feathers of its tail. those two being 1 
ly the Jongest and most conspicuous 
the objects of its decorative design, A 
an inch from the tip of each feather it. 
away with its serrated bill about an 
of the web on each side of the shaft. t] 
viving each feather the appearance « 
lawn tennis bat. 
mechanical or instinetive way, for sor 
times a motmot 
too soon and before its tail has reached 
its full growth, and will clip away on 
feathers, 


Nor is this done 


too anxious will be: 


wrong thus distiguring its 
in motmot estimation, in this 1 
spect being not unlike the yeung males 
of the human family who, rather than not 
shave at all, will sometimes use the raze 
on that much of the hair of the head 
wanders down in front of the ears. 

It was formerly supposed that the mot 
mot wore away the web from its tail fea 
thers by constantly turning around w! 
sitting on its nest, and when Waterton ©) 
plained the real reason for the condi 


even 


of the feathers he was laughed at. Re 
cently, however, captive birds have been 
seen to perform the cutting operation, 
It must be admitted that, having give 
the motmot eredit 
tion, We must stop, for it is as far from 


for decorative inter 

success in its design as humanity with its 
Waist - pinching, teeth - filing, foot - cramp 
Fortunately, how 

ever, for the reputation of our feathered 
friends, for one abortive attempt in this 
direction we can record many successful 
ones. Andit isnoteworthy thatas man and 
the bird both fail in parallel lines, so they 
tind success in similar directions. 


ing, and ear-boringe. 


Perhaps 
this is because Nature is not willing to be 
improved in her own person, but is al 
Ways complaisant when called by any of 
her creatures to aid in the embellishment 
of their mechanical devices. 

In its architectural efforts it is, then, that 
the bird most ‘fully realizes the true deco 
rative sentiment which struggles withit 
it for an outlet. This is seen in a great 
variety of small ways, which would re 
main, for the most part, unnoticed were 
they the only evidences of the expression 
of its artistic feeling. 

The best builders, as might be expected, 
are invariably the ones which, not resting 
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THE MOTMOT 


tented with a mere shelter, however 
orately constructed or ingeniously de- 


ed, seek by various means to beautify 


r homes. Sometimes superfluous ad 


tions, purely decorative in their charac- 


are made to the home: sometimes the 
ect of embellishment is produced by the 
VoL. LXXI.—No. 423.—27 


selection in construction of such materials 
as in themselves or in combination will 
please the eve, care being always taken 
never to sacrifice utility to appearance, 
therein providing man with a valuable 
example; sometimes, again—and this is 
perhaps the very acine of art among 
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birds—merely ornamental and profusely 
decorated structures are made, the sole pur 
pose of which is to afford the builders and 
their friends pleasant meeting places. 

The robbers and ruffians of the bird 
world, like the same classes among men, 
either build not at all or confine their ef 
forts to the least that can safely be done, 
Wasting no time on decoration. So, too, 
with those expatriated birds, for the most 
part pirates, which, deserting their natu- 
ral element, pass their lives on the wa 
ter; they content themselves with the 
bare rock or convenient sand hole. On 
the other hand, the pretty plumaged or 
sweet-voiced birds, as a rule, are the ones 
among whom is found the most fully de- 
veloped decorative sentiment. 

Passing over the humming-bird and 
scores of others, the decoration on whose 
dainty nests, it may be said, is merely the 
outcome of an etfort at concealment, we 
shall have no difficulty in selecting birds 
whose efforts are so well directed that the 
most skeptical can not fail to see that they 
are not only well directed, but also both 
intelligent and conscious. 

The baya, known by a great variety of 
names, and scientifically as Nelicurvius 
baya, isa resident of southeastern Asia, be- 
ing particularly plentifulin Farther India. 
It is one of the weaver birds, whose pecul- 
larity is that they build their nests by skill- 
fully weaving into the desired shapes long 
strips of grass or other material. The 
baya is a most sociable little fellow, and 
in Burmah builds his bottle-shaped nest 
under the eaves of the human habitations. 

There they are not disturbed, and fre- 
quently as many as thirty may be seen 
hanging about one house, swaying gently 
in the breeze, and adding greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. The nest is 
in itself a beautiful and ingenious piece of 
work. The upper portion is divided into 
two chambers, one for Mother Baya while 
she is sitting, and one for Father Baya 
when he has earned the right to rest by 
having provided his wife with food. The 
lower portion of the nest is a general liv- 
ing-room for the whole family as soon as 
the little ones have grown strong enough 
to leave the upper chamber. 

Here is a home that might well be all 
that the most exacting could require, but 
having provided for creature comfort, the 
bava has yet to gratify its sense of the 
beautiful. The little mother is hardly 
settled down when the male bird, having 


put the finishing touches to the nest, 
forth and returns with a fresh liu 
clay, which he affixes to the inner \ 
the nest. Then quickly away aga 
capture one of the living sparks of 
there are myriads in the tropics 
fire-fly is secured to the lump of elas 
lights up the little home with its phos; 
escent glow. Another and anothe) 
added, until the patient little mothe 
light enough to cheer her during thi 
dark night. After that one or more o! 
animated diamonds are fastened to thi 
terior, there to glitter and flash for the 
lectation of the outside world, for the b 
is no selfish lover of art. He does | 
lock his treasures up in his gallery, b 
willing to share his enjoyment with al 

And what pleasure he does give ca: 
easily comprehended by a slight effort 
the imagination, which has only to pic 
aquaint little hut with overhanging ea 
nestling in the gloom ofa tangled tropical 
forest. From the eaves gently wave | 
gayly illuminated bird-nest lanterns, shied 
ding a soft, happy home light on the poo 
little cottage, which loses its wretchedness 
for the time being and is transformed init 
a fairy palace. 

So wonderful does all this seem that on: 
might well be excused for doubting. Cor 


roborative testimony in this case is suf 
ficiently found in the marvellous int: 
gence of the little bird, as shown in its ca 
pacity for learning what its human cap 
tors may choose to teach it. Among other 
things, according to Sir William Jones 

is taught to dart down a well after a ring 
which has been dropped therein, and seiz 
ing it before it reaches the water, bear it 
with apparent exultation to its master. It 
can be taught to carry notes from one per 
son to another; it learns to twirl in its beak 
a small staff with blazing tow at each end 
ata sign it flies from its master to pluck 
from a beloved mistress the piece of gold 
which the maidens of Benares wear 
tween the eyebrows. 

In some respects the hammer - head 
(Scopus wumnbretta), of Africa, is more 
markable, thoigh possibly less pleasing 
an architect and decorator, than the ba: 
It selects a sloping piece of ground as 4 
foundation, and on it erects a dome-shaped 
edifice of mud and twigs which sometime 
covers an area of nearly fifty square ft 
This is proportionately a very great s 
forthe bird is only twenty inches in leng! 
but all the inclosed space is needed for 


il 
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highly civilized bird, which has ideas of 
comfort and luxury in advance of the na 
Live human denizens of ‘ ‘ontral Africa. 
The doorway to this dwelling is placed 
on the lower part of the slope, in order that 
rain MUAY inundation of the 


not cause an 


habitation. A level platform of wood is 
then built at the higher end of the strue 
ture, and some soft vegetable 

A partition wall 
this 
portion off from the main room, for this is 


a carpet of 
material is laid on it 
with a doorway is then raised to cut 
the mothers chamber and the nursery. 
Another portion of the dwelling is then 
partitioned off for use as a store-room, and 
it is the male bird’s duty to stoek it with 
The re 


Manne space in the house is retained by 


provisions against a bad season. 


the male bird as a sort of @uard-house and 
resting place combined, 

All this having been done to the satis 
for be it under 
stood, to the greater honor of the fair sex, 


faction of the female bird 


the female is the architeet and master me- 
chanie, while the male is only a journey- 
man builder—the male bird divides his time 
between finding food and seeking objects 
wherewith to decorate the exterior of his 
mansion. In this case no interior decora 
tion is attempted, possibly for the reason 
that Mistress Hamumer-head, like our well 
known mother of the Graeechi, considers 
her children ornament enough. 

The hammer-head has his own ideas of 
decoration, and there is good reason for 
believing that he prefers quantity to qual 
itv, or it may be that to him all that glit 
ters is gold. Bleached bones, bits of glass, 
buttons, pipes. knives, broken crockery, 
and such like objeets are sought for with 
ereat That it lacks the high- 
est artistic taste is shown in the fact that 


eagerness. 


it makes no distinetion between old and 
new bric-A-brae, but selects its ornaments 
with an eye to beauty only—a piece of 
vulgarity whieh its human critics ought 
to forgive it on the seore that it is only a 
bird. Such is the avidity of the hammer- 
head for objects of art that it will appro- 
priate by foree of arms whatever pleases 
it,and in this at least is not without par- 
allel This freedom of ap 
propriation is so well known that natives, 


among men. 
upon losing any glittering object, will at 
once make a visit tothe nest of a hammer 
head and overhaul its art treasures, very 
much as the nations of Europe scanned 
the galleries of France after the downfall 
of the first Napoleon. 
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The bava and the hammer-head ar 
extreme types of those birds which « 
the may be us 
strengthen the plausibility of the thy 
that those other birds which are li: 


rate nest itself, and 


be merely mechanical, are in truth 
ated by an intelligent if low order o 
tistic sentiment. The humming-bird 

be credited with some design when 
tastefully binds bits of moss or lich: 

its tiny nest by means of spider-wel s 
And what objection ean be urged aca 
the pretty little Svrian nut-hateh, y 
beautifies the outside of its clay nest 

the iridescent gossamer wines of various 
If it were not for wearing a sit 
ile threadbare, mention might be mad 
another feathered Cornelia who surpas 
that Roman matron; for wheres 
the human mother contented herself 


inseets ? 


even 


a figure of speech, the bird mother, thi 
dwarf swift of Africa, stops short of 4 
thing less than the act itself. She rea 
gums her little ones to the palm leaf o 
which her nest is built, and there lets t] 
living jewels flutter and chirp while the 
breeze tosses about the unsteady lon. 


To be eandid, however, this instance proves 
nothing, for it is her little ones’ safety, and 
not decoration, which the little swift las 
in view. The result, not the intention, is 
decorative. 

Turning now to the elass of birds whict 
employs building materials with a deco 
rative design, we come first upon our own 
Baltimore oriole—a bird, by-the-way, whic! 
derives its name from its colors, black a 
yellow (Lord Baltimore's), and not becaus: 
it is confined to the locality of the city ot 
Baltimore. Although a weaver, it is a 
member of the great raven family, and 
calls the crow cousin. 


Its relationship to 
this latter bird will in a measure account 
for its love of gay colors, and its lack o 
scruples in appropriating whatevet 
Wishes. 

Ordinarily the Baltimore oriole, or st: 
ling, as it should be called, finds the n 
terials for its nest in such bits of thread « 
fibre as can be picked up in the fields; | 
not unfrequently it visits the human | 
itations in its vicinity and steals f) 
them any material which may be expos 
When a choice is given it, it will sel: 
the brightest and gayest colored materi 
for its nest, passing by equally good | 
more sober stuff. In a number ot 
stances this tendeney of the bird has |) 
experimented with by giving it the eh 


= 
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of a great variety of gay-colored bits of 
string. The resulting nests were as beau- 
tiful as human skill could possibly have 
made them. Indeed, the expertness of the 
bird in interweaving its materials is such 
that, according to the naturalist Wilson, 
one old lady, to whom he showed a nest, 
seriously proposed having the bird taught 
to darn stoekings. 

A similar tendency to the use of gayly 
colored materials is exhibited by the erim- 
son-beaked weaver-birds of Africa (Quelea 
sunguinirostris), which in confinement 
are a source of pleasure to their captors 


HAMMER-HEAD 


AND ITS NEST 


from the beautiful nests they build, or 
weave, from bits of colored yarn 
worsted combined with feathers in a most 
This little fellow at is 
only four inches long) proves that the pos 


and 
artistic manner. 


session of artistic feeling does not of ne 
cessity have a sweetening effect upon the 
disposition. A more quarrelsome bird 
ean hardly be found, though it must be 
said in extenuation that its cruelty is tem 
pered by ingenuity: its favorite pastime is 
catching other birds—smaller ones always 

by the tail, and holding them suspended 
thus for several seconds. 


4 
: 
4 
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Whether or not the white - eyed fly 
eatcher of this continent ean be called ar 

tistic Is a question, Inasmuch as it shows a 
marked partiality for newspapers as build 

ing material. This lack of good taste is 
in aw measure condoned by the fact that it 
chooses the smilax for its building place. 
The ereat erested tly catcher, with still 
more questionable taste, ornaments its nest 
with the cast-off sloughs of snakes. 

It is in the third group of birds, how 
ever, that is found the most convincing 
and remarkable exhibition of artistic feel 
ing. Notable in this group is the garden- 
er-bird (Amblyornis tnornata), of Papua. 
Its nest is a very commonplace affair, its 
architectural and artistic genius finding 
scope elsewhere. 

It is but a few years since that a travel- 
ler in Papua came upon a miniature house 
and grounds hidden away in the depths 
of the virgin forest. Although led by the 
natives to look for such a thing, he eould 
not but be surprised, and only the most 
rigid and careful investigation would sat- 
isfy him that this house was built and 
these grounds laid out by birds. He gave 
the subject most scrupulous attention, and 
as a result has made known to the world 
one of the most extraordinary facts in nat- 
ural history. 

According tothis naturalist, Dr. Bessari, 
the gardener-bird selects a level spot on 
Which is growing a shrub with a stalk 
about the thickness of a walking-cane. 
This stalk is the central pillar of the edifice, 
and serves, at about twenty inchesfrom the 
ground, to fasten the frame-work of the 
roof to. In and out of the stems forming 
the frame-work are woven other stems, 
until a water-proof roof is made. The 
whole structure when finished is about a 
yard in diameter at the base, is tent-shaped, 
and has a large arched opening for a door- 
way. The central pillar is held firmly in 
place by an embankment of moss built up 
around the root. A gallery is also con- 
structed, running around the interior of 
the hut. 

The grounds cover about the same space 
as the house, and are made green and lawn- 
like by being covered with patches of 
moss brought thither for that purpose. 
Over the lawn are placed in artistic man- 
ner bright flowers, fruits, and fungi. In- 
sects, too, which are attracted by reason of 
brilliant coloring, are captured and dis- 
posed about the grounds. Nor is this all; 
the inner gallery is also decorated with 


these bright objects. And when the « 
mental fruits, flowers, and insects beg 
fade, they areremovedand replaced, \ 
over, With evident design, the mate: 

which the house is built is a species | 

chid which retains its freshness for a 

long time. 

And now why should this sober-eo 
little bird go far from its nest and 
such elaborate and highly decorated |i: 
and grounds? For the purpose of ha 
a common meeting-place for social in 
course. This is extraordinary, perl 
but there is no doubt that it is tru 
Australia furnishes several fully attes 
cases of a similar though less marvel |: 
kind. 

These so-called bower-birds exhibit 
much less architectural ability than 
gardener, but are not far behind that bird 
in decorative sentiment. There is a nun 
ber of varieties of bower-birds, differing 
from each other in minor points, but al! 
alike in the main features of building ples 
sure houses and grounds, and decorating 
them with miscellaneous ornamental ol) 
jects. None of these birds is large, thi 
gardener being about the size of our robin, 
while the bower-birds, which, by-the-way 
are near relatives of the first-named bird, 
are about the size of a pigeon. 

Perhaps the most expert and msthetic 
of the bower-builders is the spotted collar 
bird (Chlamydera maculata), which also 
is the possessor of considerable personal 
beauty. Besides a varicolored and hia 
monious plumage, it has a collar of long 
feathers about its neck. Like the Balti 
more bird, this bower-builder, and of course 
all its relatives also, is a cousin of the crow, 
a circumstance which may go to prove that 
a barbarie love of high color and glitter 
is in truth a good foundation upon whic! 
to build pure artistic sentiment. 

The nest of the spotted collar-bird, lik: 
that of the gardener, is a very ordinars 
affair, the feathered artist in this particu 
lar perhaps resembling the average huma: 
artist, and calling to mind the vulgar sa\ 
ing that shoe-makers’ children are always 
poorly shod. “However just the compari 
son, the fact is that our bird reserves a 
his artistie efforts for the assembly-rooms 
where in common with his fellows he la 
bors to build and adorn the bower wher 
in they may all disport themselves. Tl 
masculine pronoun is advisedly used her 
for though, as a rule, in the bird world tli 
female is the architect, in the case of the 


| ‘ 


NEST OF THE GOLDEN ROBIN 
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GARDENER-BIRDS. 


bower-birds that function is assumed by 
the male. 

The bower is built by first making a 
platform of woven twigs about three feet 
long and two feet wide. Along the sides 
of this flooring are planted twigs held in 
place by being stuck into the earth and 
by stones laid against them. These twigs 
are curved inward to meet at the top, and 
other twigs are interwoven to give add- 
ed strength and imperviousness to rain. 
Besides this, however, the interior of the 
bower is lined with a species of tall soft 
grass so disposed that the heads almost 
meet at 


the roof. Stones of a large size 


are placed so as to keep the grasses in po 


sition, and care is taken that no projecting 
spur of the twigs employed in building 
Shall turn inward, and thus make it pos 
sible for a careless reveller to injure his 
feathers. 

The birds now search the country fo 
miles around for ornamental objects, s: 
lecting only such as are pure white ©) 
brilliantly colored. Shells, pebbles, fea 
thers, agates, bleached bones, seeds, and i: 
fact anything decorative, even skulls, ar 
brought and placed about, not at hap-haz 
ard, but in a systematic way which can in 
dicate only intelligent disposition, Pat} 
Ways are marked out at each end of th: 
bower by means of pebbles, while litt 
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rnamental hilloecks are erected before case of the gardener and bower birds, for 
ich entrance. the motive in collecting the various deco 
When the structure and its surround- rative objects is plainly born of a desire 
have been completed, the assembly- to gratify a love of the beautiful The 
oms are thrown open, and a festive gath- wholly festive nature of the structure is 
ng is held. The males strut about and also a further proof of the absenee of any 
chibit their fine feathers and graceful idea of utility in the impulse, not to say 
wriage, While the females look on in well-defined and conseious intention in 


OF THE WEAVER-BIRD, 


rapt admiration, thus reversing the order making what may fairly be called the col 

observed in human assemblies. Then lection of bric-a-brae. 

uncing takes place, though, whether In the light of these few facts. which 
‘om modesty or conscientious scruples it are only examples of many others, may 
not known, the males and femalesdance it not be seen that many acts of birds 
ngly, and never in pairs of opposite sex- which have hitherto been aseribed to 
s. The final results are, however, be- chance, or to some particular phase of in 
eved to be the same, and frequent mar- stinct, as that of concealment, for exam 
iges follow such meetings as this. ple, are really dictated, if by nothing 
There is no room for skepticism in the higher, at least by a self-conscious love of 


: 
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A decided and diserimi 
nating preference for what Is beautiful 


the beautiful ? 
need not argue the possession of reasoning 
faculties, any more than the possession of 
the latter predicts the love of the beauti 
ful 

It seems as if there must be some design 
in the selection of certain trees by eertain 
birds, particularly when other trees equal 
allable for all practical purposes, but 


Take 


ly ay 
lacking in beauty, are near at hand, 


as an example of this studied selection of 


a spot for a nest the vellow throated seri 


eornis of Australia, which, whenever pos 
sible, selects a mass of moss pendent from 
a tree branch in whieh to build its nest. 
Thus pieturesquely hung, the nests swing 
about in the breeze, and the little ones are, 
as it were, born in mid-air. 


PLAY-HOUSE OF 
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Then see the fantastic shapes nw 
Here will 


wine-glass, there a goblet, and inde 


nests are made. be oa 
most every conceivable forme 
be bounded by a curve is construct 
the individual } 
seeming to govern the fashion \) 
evident, if instinetive, harmony 

the 
surroundings can not be laid: entir 
the effort at for 

these nests will 


caprice alone of 


between materials of a nest ai 
concealment, 
Cases be most 
displayed. 

It will be going too far to elaim thiat 
birds are moved by an artistic sentin 
but this much at least 
that most birds are artistic in effect 
that many are artistic in both inten! 
and etfeet. 


has been s} 


THE COLLAR-BIRD. 


| 
AY 


TIIIERE was a frightful struggle going 
| on within the baggage ear. Trunks, 
in revolt 
vainst the train hands, and were, to all 
pearances, getting the best of the fight, 
nd escaping by twos and threes from the 
square side door. 


valises, and satehels had risen 


inside were 
aking a brave stand, but they were out- 
nimbered and overmatched. If one of 
them laid hold upon a handle, the trunk 
o which it belonged would spin over and 
over, wrench itself free, fly out at the door, 
revolving as it flew, and bump its brains 
out on the platform. This plan failing, it 
vould turn end over end, and effect its 
escape all the same. Now and then a por- 
ter would undertake to handle two small 
pieces together, one in each hand, but they 
would instantly develop an enormous cen- 
trifugal foree, which would extend the 
in’s arms to their fullest length, and he 
ould be obliged to let go to save himself 
ist at the car door. Of course the small 
inks would eseape, each on its own line 
' descent, and land, perhaps on the pile 
wounded beneath, or perhaps would go 
ean over, and roll down the gang-plank 
board the steamboat, which seemed to 
the goal of their ambition. 
On the wharf the struggle was renewed 
a fresh set of men. The trunks, ap- 
parently exhausted, lay still in all pos- 


The men 
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tures of helplessness, but the instant a 
human hand touched strap or handle 
an eleetric 
through 


energy seemed to shoot 


them. and they were again 


instinet with life at every angle, turn 
ing double somersaults, and exeeuting 
wild 


waltzes, until at length the last 


one. Deb's new trl 


umphant header from the ear, eateh 


Saratoga, took a 


ing a tremendous impetus by rocking 
on the 


It planted one corner suecess 


its curved roof before taking 
dive. 
fully on the side of a travel-worn sole 
leather trunk as it came down, alighted 
on its own personal rollers, shook off, 
as if he had been a kitten, a lige por 
ter who attempted to detain it, dallied 
for an Instant with another, dragging 
him helplessly to the gangway, and 
then plunged down the steep incline 
with a hoarse roar of defiance 
** Good by, Deb,” shouted the foiled 
porter, reading the initials on the es 
caping trunk as it vanished: and a 
laugh went up all round. The 
officer sung out, “In, plank! Cast 
your head-line!” 


first 
off 
and in a moment more 
the overlooked relies of the fray tumbled 
aboard, and the big white steamer moved 
out into the harbor. 

No one had noticed the real Deb. who 
watched all this from the deck, and blush 
ed painfully when the rough porter pub 


licly made free with a pet name which 


she had never heard before save in the 
familiar accents of the home circle. 
* Dorothy Elizabeth” were the names 


written on the little slip of paper which 
Thomas Bradford handed to Dr. Cleve 
land at her christening, twenty years be 
fore. 

Nobody had noticed the combination 
of initials until the christening was near 
ly a vear past, when Aunt Fanny came 
back from abroad and brought her new 
niece a lot of linen all daintily marked 
D. E. B. in red silk. The name was prompt- 
ly substituted for the half-dozen baby 
names previously current, and Dorothy 
became Deb from that time onward, un- 
til we find her standing on the deck, with 
the noise of the escaping steam perpetu 
ating in her ears the all-day-long roar of 
the rushing express train. 

It was dead low tide when Deb went 
down the sloping plank on board the 
boat, and her spirits were corresponding- 


WA 
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ly depressed In her limited experience 
of the ocean and its wavs she had always 
noticed that her Spirits rose and fell with 
tide 


deseribed it, 


thie a mild species of lunacy, as she 
the 


carrying a local tide-table in her pocket 


for she was in habit of 
(ves, [ repeat it, in her pocket, for she in 
sisted on having one if not more of those 
and 


privately consulting it whenever she was 


useful receptacles about her dress), 
asked to make an appomntment fora spe 
If she had 
a fit of the blues, whieh was very 
of the ebb, 
would consult her oracle, and promise lo 


eitie day and hour. a head 
ache or 
the last she 


likely, during 


be ready with a full capacity for enjoy 
ment if the turn of the tide nearly coin 
cided with the hour of departure. 

As she reeognized the state of affairs 
she half instinctively argued that if it was 
low tide the 
meet the flood within an hour, and in fact 
the 


er channe] when Deb's dull headache Vall 


steamer must of necessity 
vessel was hardly pointed for the out 


ished, al dash of eolor came into her pale 
cheeks, and as she passed the red-painted 
the mouth 
sailor enough to notice that the strong in- 


can-buoy at harbor she was 
flowing current made it heave and sway 
mightily at its moorings. It was flood 
tide 

Deb was on her way to spend the sum- 
mer with the Aunt Fanny before men 
tioned, who owned a little box of a sea-side 
cottage at Anniskansett, on the Cape Cod 
coast, and had always retained an excep 
tional interest in the niece to whom she 
unintentionally gave the niekname which 
had outlasted girlhood, and bade fair to 
follow its owner into the untried and oft- 
en momentous realms of the twenties. 

Deb’s trunk had been the first at the 
home railway station away up at the ter- 
minus of the road in New Hampshire, and 
henee it had not unnaturally found its 
way to the innermost corner of the car, 
whence it was almost the last to emerge 
when the baggage was unloaded on the 
wharf. Nobody had noticed another trunk, 
also marked D. E. B..” which had been 
tumbled aboard at Boston, and made its 
escape among the leaders of the émente 
deseribed at the beginning of this story. 

The owner of this last trunk, however, 
had noted the debarkation and shipment 
of our little Deb's Saratoga, and wondered 
who its owner could be. It must be a 
woman, he reasoned, for no man, unless 
drummer,” would travel with 


he were a 
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that, and dru 
generally prefer trunks with square 
Hello!” he added, half aloud, 
E. B.'s’ seem destined to ma 
quaintance.” This as No. 1 drove it 
ner into the top of No. 2, 
seribed. 


like 


a trunk 


even 


as alrea 
He laughed grimly as li 
ulated which of his personal belon 
probably received the foree of the c 
sion; but there was little anxiety j 
mind, for his trunk was like the targ 
Roderick Dhu 


“Tts brazen studs and tough bull-hidk 
Had death so often dashed aside’ 


and in a baggage-smashing mélée its « 
tic strength would, in the long-run, ec 
out victorious over any number of 
brittle That iron 
corner was sharp, however, and the 


and Saratogas. 
was a heavy one, and in the shade 
not make 
whether the veteran traveller had he 
own against the shiny upstart fresh f 
the trank-maker’s. It pity 
thought, if that old stager, whieh had be 
carried over the Himalayas and into 1 
et on vak 


the wharf houses he eould 


were a 


back, and had formed a 

of amule’s load when the animal that « 
ried it fell over a precipice into the g 
Colorado 


cation —it were a pity if 


hard old campaigner should be worste: 


an encounter with a trumpery structure of 


boards and paper on its first Journey 

He turned to see if any one had notir 
his exclamation, and caught the distr 
ed, half-comical expression with whic 
young lady near him heard the rai 
porter’s rough farewell shouted down t 
gangway—"* Good-by, Deb!” 

*T think that 
said to himself. 
like a 
should say. 


must be the owner 
“Wonder who sli 
virl, Yankee gir 


Looks nice 


She little thinks that there’ 
another Deb aboard, or that our perso: 
al belongings have been violently intro 
duced to each other on the wharf. Wo: 


der if her people at home eall her Deb 


as mine do me? 
the initials naturally suggest it when | 
see them together. She looked as thy 

it took her breath away when that fe 

sung out, ‘Good-by, Deb.’ I believe 

go below and see if my trunk was be 
stove.” 

So down he went, and found thi 
D. E. B. trunks standing affectiona! 
side by side, with a comical air of hay 
made mutual and satisfactory expla 


‘Twouldn’t be strane 


\ 
) 
j 
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is. An inspection of his own revealed 
There 
tation in the tough hide, but no aetu 


ne ser1ous. Was a deep in 


aecture: so, leaving the two in their 


ture of friendly companionship and 
wort. he returned to the saloon deck. 

after the 
ner of her sex when travelling alone 


mnWwhile Miss Deb, having 


itched her trunk safely On board, se 
da camp-stool and established herself 
fortably on the after-deck, where the 
yreeze and the magnetism of the rising 
all of the 
iy journey by rail, with its dust and 
Deb was the 
ne, and having a deep seated aver 
to sitting still with nothing to do, she 


quickly removed traces 


leps in mood for 


not 


is presently at work at astrip of worsted, 
‘h grew rapidly under her fingers, and 
forded her the satisfaction of actual em- 
yinent, While it left endless opportuni 
s for watehing the passing panorama of 
st-line and sailing craft. 
\fter half an hour of aimless wandering 
the boat, with occasional inquisitive 
inavailing @lanees into the ladies’ 
as that always unattractive that- 
shaped compartment on the lower 


cabin.” 


eck is ealled, ‘* Deb,” or, to give his actual 

me, Dorsey Brokaw, discovered the ob 
Not Deb! Oh no: by 
All this time he had been ear- 


ect of his quest. 
1) 
nga folding camp-stool on his arm, and 
oking fora place to sit in Which should 
exactly to his taste. He was very fas 
tidious in this particular, considering the 
ibits of his life. A railroad contractor 
and engineer by profession, he had run his 
slender lines of steel over spurs of the 
\ndes, through Rocky Mountain canons, 
d aeross Asiatic steppes. His life was 
ided into periods of intense activity and 
solute idleness. The present was an ** off 
vear’ on railroad econstruetion, and having 
ist completed a large Western contract, 
found himself at the threshold of a long 
ication, Which might last six months, or 

i Vear.or more, according to circumstances. 
highteen months on the arid Western 
uns had given him such a longing for 

e sea that on handing in his aecounts 
ud receiving his final payment he lad 
iken the first train for his native New 
lugland shore, stopping in Boston only 
ig enough to procure clothing more suit- 
ble for watering-place life than were the 
lannels, bueckskins, and sombrero in which 


The 


‘had made his eastward journey. 
Norfolk jacket of the period had appealed 
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at onee to his sense of the fitness of things. 
Koni ‘-kerboekers had largely come in since 
he had been west of the Alleghanies, and 
he could not quite bring himself to their 
adoption, but 


complexion, di 


with his deeply sunburned 
irk blue and °* 


new tourist's suit to mateh, he might easily 


travelling hat 


have passed for a millionaire on the way 
to join his Vin lit lndeed, he 


off 


His regular contract per 


Was neo 


means poorly in the matter of this 


world Ss 
centages had left in his hands a very con 
siderable fraetion of the millions intrusted 
to 


for disbursement A month be 


fore, he had arranged 


him 


] 


levraph for the 


establishment of his mother and sisters im 


by te 


a cozy little summer cottage nestled with 
others of its kind among the oak-covered 
blutfs of southern ¢ Tape | ‘od, 

It was odd to see this old campaigner 
so long in finding a place to his mind on 
this civilized EF: steamer, still 
find it at 


near Deb's sheltered corner, where he could 


astern more 


singular that he should last 


so 


read his paper, and furtively keep an in 
terested eve 


her, for she rath 
er nice person to look at, not partie larly 
pretty, but very clean-looking, and with 
nice hair and eves. 


On Was a 


Oddest of all was it, 
perhaps, that scarcely had he seated him 
self when Deb, who truly had yot noticed 
him at all, suddenly remembered that she 
had forgotten since she came on board to 
see if she had her trunk check safe in her 
pocket, Account for it who can, however, 
the unrecognized proximity of Deb mas 
culine instantly suggested the check ques 
tion to Deb feminine. Search was insti 
tuted forthwith; 
aigrette, and keys were successively ex 
tracted, and at last the cheek. Deb turn 
ed it over, wondering whether it was 
numbered 99 or 66. It might be either 
There was a lavish supply of dints on 
either side, which might or might not be 
What 


there was 


handkerchief, purse, vin 


intended for punctuation marks. 
Ah! 


She beckoned 


should she do about it 7 
one of the colored porters 
him, and asked him, so appealingly, would 
he please see if the check was right, that 
he cheerfully replied, ‘* Certainly, miss,” 
and not being specially occupied at the 
time, took the bit of brass and kept it dur 
five minutes’ flirtation with the 
mulatto chamber-maid on the cabin stairs. 
After this he dutifully returned, and un- 
blushingly assured Deb that the check was 
all right. 

Sut,” 


ing a 


said Deb, ‘‘is it 99 or 66? 


Nie 
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cant quite make out; and she once more 
presented it for his Inspection, 

"Oh, the 
66," 


baggage -master says it Is 
answered the smart attendant, with 
just a little twinge at his toughened con- 
science when he saw Deb's perfect belief 
However, he went 
his way, knowing instinetively that Deb 
would never think of tipping him ; 


in his truthfulness. 


and 
she, with ease of mind fully restored, re 
sumed her pleasant introspective mood 
of work and observation. 

All this Deb maseuline noticed and in- 
wardly laughed at, as men will laugh at 
the little anxieties of women-folk when 
travelling alone; but all the same he could 
not for the life of lim keep from wateh- 
ing her, and at length she caught him at 
it, and in oa 
opened her 
straight at 


absent-minded 
and 
him, the faet beine that 


sort. of way 
looked 
the 
Atlantic with its illimitable expanse of 
blue and its white foam flashing up the 
filled her whole soul at the 
ment, and her mental focus could not in- 


big grav eves 


rocks 
stantly adjust itself to so insignificant an 
man, though he were 
sOmmeW hat distinguished of aspect and pos- 


object as a even 
sessed an ultra-fashionable copper-bronze 
complexion. 

The object of her regard, however, was 
very differently affected, and instantly be- 
came absorbed in his newspaper, with a 
complexion in which the copper for a few 
seconds largely dominated the bronze. 
Deb flushed a bit too when it dawned upon 
her that she had been staring at a stranger, 
and for the remainder of the trip, which 
fortunately was not long, the unconscious- 
ly amicable relations between these two 
became slightly strained, Deb masculine 
anathematizing himself for unintended 
rudeness, and .Deb feminine having an 
uneasy consciousness that she had been 
watched. 

Presently the whistle of the steamer as 
she rounded a rocky point arbitrarily cut 
short these little tacit misunderstandings. 
The All ashore for ‘Skansett sounded 
through cabins and passages, causing a 
general move on the part of those who in- 
tended landing at that select and exclu 
sive, though not very fashionable, resort. 

Deb gathered up her belongings, and 
was among the first on the main-deck, 
whither,after a barely decent interval, the 
other Deb followed. In due time the 
plank was thrown ashore, and Aunt Fan- 
ny was embracing her pretty niece on the 
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steps of a pony-phaeton, while a tal! 
looked grimly on from behind an ay 
post, and then giving his check and « 
to one of the two rival baggage ex)» 
men whom Anniskansett boasted, st 
away toward the cottage pointed o 
him as his destination. 

Meanwhile, unobserved by their res; 
ive owners, the two **D. E. B.” tru 
were trundled ashore side by side, on 
and the same truck, and dumped so 
What promiscuously on the wharf 
maintaining their amicable relations 
big Saratoga sitting on the head,as it wi 
of its diminutive escort. 

Aunt Fanny having satisfactorily 
braced her niece, beekoned her own } 
ticular expressman, one Dorman, who 
ceived Deb's check, and obligingly helped 
turn the phaeton round, and get the st 
little pony’s head pointed homeward 

No time was wasted at Anniskanset! 
and the boat was quickly off again, lea 
ing the rival expressmen to wrangle o1 
their prey. 

“Sixty-six called Deb masculin: 
man, and in a twinkling he had whipped 
off the corresponding check with its lea 
thern thong, and thrown it and its si 
posed duplicate to the wharf-master. 

* Ninety-nine!” eried Aunt Fan’s mai 
and in a moment he had matehed checks 
and bundled the trunk into his wago. 
Away drove the two in opposite directions 
when their respective loads were made wy 
and in the course of an hour the two 
trunks, torn ruthlessly apart, were deposit 
ed.each at the wrong cottage,and each was 
at once carried in-doors, the Saratoga to 
the returned engineer's room, on whic: 
his mother and sister had been lavishing 
their decorative talent, and the war-worn 
sole-leather portmanteau to the dainty lit 
tle chamber prepared by Aunt Fan’s loy 
ing hands for her favorite niece. 

Itso happened that the dénouement did 
not take place at once. Aunt Fan insiste: 
that Deb should sit down at the tea tab 
before taking off her hat, while Mrs. Br: 
kaw and her daughters had so much eryit 
and laughing to go through with over tli 
returned wanderer that he had no desir 
to break, even for a moment, the lit! 
family circle, united after so long a se} 
ration. The old traveller, indeed, carri: 
with him in his satchel all that he requir 


for his immediate toilet, and so the fo 


sat as long at the table as Edith, wh« 
week it was at housekeeping, would 
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em, and only left it to gtoup themselves 
the veranda, while the sails in the off- 
reflected the sun’s last rays, and the 
rizon line changed from blue to purple 
der the shadow of advancing twilight. 
\t Aunt Fan’s a different scene trans 
ed. The little dingy, travel-worn, but 
nently serviceable sole-leather trunk 
urengineer had been, as we have seen, 
Bridget and Mary sniff 
its dimensions, the one remarking, 


ried upstairs. 


itemptuously, to the other: 
Missus’s niece didn’t fetch her other 
ess this time.” 
No, nor her Sunday bunnet nayther, 
the same token.” 
\nd both these Hibernian ladies deter- 
ned forthwith to treat poor Deb with as 
ich coolness as Was consistent with ami 
ible relations to their mistress. 
fea over, Aunt Fan went upstairs with 
Deb to witness her pleasure at the dainty 
Such fresh 


room white curtains, such 


pretty rugs over the matting, such invit 
¢ bamboo chairs, with two upholstered 


r cold weather, were never seen, 
And Aunt Fan, 
rchitectural device of my own 


“is an 
a trunk 
set, and she triumphantly drew aside 
species of portiére concealing an ingen- 
nisly contrived aleove large enough to 
id a modern trunk of the most exag- 
verated dimensions, with space allowed 
for raising the lid, and shelves for the 
permanent disposition of trays. 


here,” said 


With her eyes on Deb's face to observe 
the etfeet, Aunt Fan did not note the rey- 
elation she had made until, seeing Deb's 

nintenance fall, she glanced at the closet, 
uid her first impression was that it was 
empty. The modest little black trunk 
vas hardly visible in the dim light. 

“Why, Deb! Is that the only trunk 
vou brought 2” 

“Aunty, that’s not my trunk!” 

The execlamations were simultaneous, 

e accentuation of one expressed deeply 
shocked surprise, and the other dismay 

ingled with horror. 

Well, sure I'm glad it isn’t,” was 
\unt Fan’s next remark. ** Dorman must 
ive been crazy to think that little thing 
longed to you. It must be a mistake. 

course yours has gone somewhere else. 
i send and have it looked up at once.” 
So itcame to pass that Mary and Bridget 
ere obliged to reconsider their joint reso- 
ition, and Mary was forthwith dispateh- 
( to the post-office to find out where Dor- 
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man lived; but it was after hours, and the 
local postmistress had gone out rowing 
with her young man. 

Mary met one of her‘ cousins” on the 
way “just took a little turn 
wid her,” as she subsequently remarked 
to Bridget, but did 
8.35 by 


back, and 


not reach home till 
Aunt Fan’s parlor clock. She 
accounted for her long absence by declar- 
ing to the ladies that she had walked the 
feet off her hunting that blessed express 
man, and “niver a hair uv him could I 
find, mem.” 

* Poor Mary!” said tender-hearted Aunt 
Fan. and have some more tea, and 
tell Bridget to put on her hat and come 
here.” 

Bridget presently appeared in her war 
paint, and was sent off for a certain young 
fisher-boy who occasionally lent a hand 
when 
about 


there was men’s work to be done 
Aunt This youth 
was found by nine o'clock, but professed 
the densest 
habitat. Still, he expressed a willingness 
to look it up, and started off. 
came, and 


cottage. 
ignorance as to the Dorman 


Ten o'clock 
eleven, and then 
Aunt Fan said she would wait no longer. 
Ten minutes afterward the tisher-boy ar 
rived, and Deb interviewed him from the 
second-story window, with Aunt Fan, in 
dishabille, as a chaperon in the back 
ground. 

Yes, he had found the Dorman man 
sion, but all hands had been in bed and 
asleep for three hours, and he had only 
aroused Dorman pére by vehement knock 


no report ; 


ings, Whereupon the said pére had ** cuss- 
ed” him (the fisher-boy) roundly, and told 
him ‘‘there couldn't nothing be done about 
it nohow till mornin’.” 

‘* Well, I must make the 
best of it,” said Aunt Fan. “Tt's a great 
bother, but Dorman shall find your trunk 
in the morning, or I will go over to his 
rival. Good-night, dear.” 

Left alone, and partly disrobed, Deb be- 
thought herself to make a closer inspee 


suppose we 


tion of the strange trunk, and placing the 
lamp on the floor, she drew back the por 
tiére, and seating herself, regarded the in 
terloper with no friendly eyes. 

to herself, after a 
while, as a gleam of recognition came to 


she said 
her memory, ** I do believe it is the very 
trunk that mine came down on top of. — I 
felt as if the breath had been crushed out 
of the poor creature, but it does not seem 
any the worse for it. I wonder if I can 


a 
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see where it struck 7” A closer inspection 
Deb 


With a certain sense of personal proprie 


revealed the dent. which regarded 


torship wonder if there's a name on 
the end 7” 


were Upon a strap, and she do with 


and straightwas Deb's hands 


something of an etfort—for the trunk was 
very heavy, considering its diminutive 
size—-to pull the end round to the light. 
Debs pretty bare arms fell limp at her 
sides, and she sat looking helplessly at 
her own initials with an odd little super 
the battered 


uncanny 


stitious feeling, if old 


portmanteau had an personal 
ity about it. 

There was nothing to indicate owner 
ship save the three letters in paint that 
had once been white, but was now 
The letters 
were duplicated on the other end, to as 


eertain which fact the trunk was pulled 


con 


siderably the worse for wear. 


fairly out into the room, and looked far 
more respectable than when it lurked fur 
tively in the shadows 

* Whose can it be 7” thought Deb. 

It was really very tantalizing to have 
sucha provoking trunk in one’s room and 
not know something about it. 

She went on with her preparations for 
the night, when, in hanging up her dress, 
What should drop out of the poeket but 
Now 
a daughter of Eve as ever 
lived, but when those keys fell at her feet. 
to try 
she would have been more than mor 


her own bunch of keys! Deb was 


as honorable 
as much as are! 
us,” 


say, Here we 
tal had she failed to pick them up and 
elance guiltily at the trunk. 

There it sat (in the shadow again, for 
she had placed the candle on the dressing 
table), with its brass name-plate exposed to 
view, and it actually seemed to chuckle to 
itself Deb turn toward it 
blush. 


as it saw and 

erieve to say that Deb's next glance 
was toward the door, and her next move 
in that direction, when she softly shot the 
bolt, and again looked over her shoulder 
at that dreadful trunk. 

Surely it was rocking itself back and 
forth, as if actually going into hysterics 
at seeing her bolt the door. 

Deb resolutely blew out the light, went 
to the window, opened the blinds, and 
gazed for a moment out over the shining 
while the full moon looked in at her 
casement, making the room bright with 
its soft radiance. 

Deb loved, above all things, to sleep in 


sea, 
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lighted she said 


pravers and went to bed like a good 


a moon room, SO 
With her head on her pillow she coul: 
out through the open window and s 
surf flash now and then as a roller } 
er than usual broke over the rocks 
moon east a broad band of light across 
floor, bringing out the pattern of the) 
and curiously changing its colors 
What they were by day. 
matting with its little squares of 


It shone on 
and red. It touched the hanging co) 
of the table cover, and crept slowly 

ward over the embroidered design in We 
And at last Deb, who | 
been watching all this ina kind of tra: 


sington stiteh. 


saw it reflected from a bright object out 
table corner. She was just dropping tf 
to sleep when she saw it, but opened lies 
eves enough to recognize her buneh 
kevs, 

At the same instant she caught a dul] 
The moon 


and it is curious beyond belief what a 


yellowish gleam from beyond. 


reputation for mischief that luminary lias 
gained in the course of its long and va 
ried relations with mankind 
light had crept across the floor, and man- 
aged to peep through the upper left-hand 
corner of the window and refleet a ray 


the moon 


from the brass name-plate aforesaid direct 
ly into Deb's half-closed eyes. 

Judge her not too harshly, © reader 
be thou a man or a woman, if she half 
rose to rest on her elbow, then sat on the 
edge of the low bed, and then stole softly 
across the floor, possessing herself of the 
keys as she passed the table, and drew new 
that fascinating trunk. 

She knelt on the rug before it, and the 
moonbeams reflected from her white dress 
shed a subdued light over the object of her 
curiosity. In a moment she had undone 
the small buckle that held a leather flap 
over the lock, and tried the first key on 
the bunch—that of her secretary at hom 
It was too small, The next belonged to 
her hat-box. It was the right size bu 
would not turn, and it was with some di! 
ficulty that she got it out again. T 
third and last was the key of her o 
missing trunk. It was of brass, and lo 
ed the right size. Her fingers tremble 
little as she slipped it into the key-hole 

What if it should get caught or br 
in the lock 7 She remembered how !n 
ther Jack broke a key once in trying 
open an obstinate trunk. Very gent! 
very cautiously, she turned it from side 1 


““SHE KNELT ON THE RUG BEFORE 


le, only a few degrees past the key-hole 
ther way. 

Nothing seemed to obstruct the motion. 
he turned it a little farther; it touched 
nmnething, It seemed to her that she 
mld almost see with her finger-tips, so 
ensitive were they to the movement of 
the mechanism. 


Her heart was beating quickly with ex- 
inent as she steadily increased the press 
Vou. LXXI.—No. 423.—28 


t 
Le 


ure. The spring was certainly yielding 
yielding, until, with a snap, which al 
most made Deb scream, the bolt flew bael: 
and the hasp sprung out from its socket 
Deb started to her feet with clasped 
hands and burning cheeks. She went 
over to the window and sat down on its 
ledge. How still the house was! Out- 
side she heard the surf booming on the 


reef. A large schooner yacht lay in the 


4 
: 
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harbor, and as she sat there the anchor * By-the-way, Deb,” said Aunt Fa 
watch on board struck eight bells. Could er luncheon, “there is a family of 
it be midnight 2 It seemed not more than comers in the north cottage. A Mrs 
twenty minutes since eleven o'clock. kaw and daughters—two or three of { 


That exasperating trunk! Whosecan Idon't know which; and I wish you 
it be? LT wonder if my key will lock it eall there with me when we drive ou 
again 2” afternoon, understand they ar 

Horrible thought! and baek went Deb nice people, and there is a son and br 
to lock and unlock the alluring bolt half coming by-and-by, a surveyor, or s 
a dozen times. There was no doubt about thing of that kind,who has been out \W 
it. Thev key was a perfect fit for ever so long.” 

By this time Deb's conscience had be Deb was quite ready to make aequa 
come a bit hardened by continual trifling ances, and in the latter part of the a 


with temptation, and she began to reason noon the pony phaeton was broue) 
with herself that, after all, since the trunk the door, “Skansett prided itself on 


could be opened, the simplest way to settle formality in the matter of social requ 


the question of ownership was to open it. ments, and it was quite the thing for 
The large strap was rather tight, but dies to drive themselves, or make calls 
Deb kneeled on the trunk, and having foot if so disposed. 


very vigorous muscles in those shapely Arrived at the Brokaws’ cottage, the t 
hands and arms of hers, she soon had ladies advanced upthe walk, and found | 
them undone; and then conscience awoke family seated on the veranda, after 
? again, and she had another vision: the pleasant sea-side eustom., The introd 
memory of a picture came back to her, an tions had therefore to be of the most dir 
exquisite faney of Pandora that she had) and awkward character, without the ¢ 
seen somewhere, The luekless damsel of =venient medium of ecards, and it was 


elassie fable was kneeling on a chest of until the feminine portion thereof 
beaten silver (just as Deb herself was at) over that Mrs. Brokaw named her sor 
that very moment kneeling on the old the visitors, and Deb turned to contr 


trunk), and raising its lid. From under- her fellow-passenger of the day befor 

neath the lifted cover a myriad mocking The recognition was mutual, but as 
elves were escaping and thlying up and Deb had no reason to think of him as | 
away beyond possibility of capture. receiver of her own trunk, and the | 


Kor a brief moment Deb struggled with vrietor of the one whose influence fro 
herself, and even went so faras to half re- time to time during the day had res 
fasten one of the straps, but * What non- with unpleasant weight upon her « 
sense!’ she said to herself. ** Modern men science. 


don't carry elves in their trunks, nor fea The little company naturally divided 
thers either. Why should [ be afraid?” — self into two semi-detached groups, wil 
Nevertheless, she shivered a bit as she Aunt Fan and Mrs. Brokaw in one, «1 
lifted the heavily paeked top; but perhaps Deb and her fellow-traveller in the othe 
she was getting a little chilly, and prob- ‘We should never have come,” s 
ably it was the moonlight that made her Aunt Fan, *‘if we had known your lous 
seem a trifle pale; atallevents, the strange lost boy had just returned,” and then 
trunk lay wide open before her, with its course, Mrs. Brokaw assured her that 
contents exposed. The next thing Deb was the best time in the world to eall, a 
did was to close, lock, and treble strap finding a sympathetic listener in) Au 
What had caused her so much trouble, and Fan, went on to talk of the returned wa 
creep back into bed. She was entirely sat- derer and his adventures, until wishing 
istied by what she had seen, and wassound appeal to him for confirmation of so 
asleep before the drowsy anchor watch statement, she turned toward him wit! 
struck two bells on board the vaeht. ‘Tell me, Deb, how was it that— 7" 5 
What farther tribulations the twotrunk stopped in dismay at the start with w! 
owners passed through need not here be her younger visitor turned, and the ama: 
related. Suffice it that the rival express- look with which she regarded her. 
men were in due time confronted and **T beg your pardon, mother; I did: 
made to compare notes, and by noon of catch the last part of your question,” 
the next day each had delivered a missing her son, who was already on friendly c 
trunk to its proper owner. versational terms with his guest. 
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as just Mrs 
nit that fanny mistake about vourtrunk, 
Miss 


What is the matter 2° this as she 


Oh, I w telling Brokaw 


could not remember 

idford, 
Deb flush up to the vers ripples of 
vn hair on her forehead, 

Hlere Aunt Fan came laughingly to the 


“One moment, Mrs. Brokaw. 
it did vou call your son just now 

Ly 

Deb ineredulously from Aunt Fan. 


Yes; 
aw, and the initials spell D. E. B., 


{ vou see ¢ 


his full name is Dorsey Everett 


Deb, dear, did vou ever!” was all that 
int Fan could say ; of 
ise, Deb masculine was somewhat as 
inded, 

Then it all eame out how the initials of 
two identical ; the 


ACPOSTIC, 


at which remark, 


how 
initial 
ther masculine, feminine, or 


were 


ne name—'a sort of 
neuter,” 
dovsey Brokaw put it, had become attach 

to each in childhood, and had elung to 
trunk 
id become indistinguishably mixed, how 

trunks themselves had gone visiting, 
d all the rest of it. 

Do vou know, Miss De 


as 


em ever since, how the cheeks 


mean Miss 
Bradford,” said Dorsey, ** we tried all the 

vs in the house on your trunk, hoping 
o tind whose it 


was, but none of them 


vould fit.” 
Poor little Deb! she was painfully dis 


ut all through this tall, but fortunately 
the others were so animated that her si- 
nee Was hardly noticed, and by the time 
Dorsey's very personal appeal was made 
to her, she was able to make some not al- 
Her dis- 
ess of mind was very deep, for she was 
ither morbidly conscientious, and in this 
stance her perplexity and distress were 
creased by an inexplicable element of 
certainty. She seemed to have perpe- 
ited her midnight deed under a spell. 
Slie saw herself, as it were, through a 
vuze veil, kneeling in the moonlight and 
ving her keys in that exasperating lock. 
Deb had never read Elephas Levi or Ma- 
une Blavatsky, and knew nothing of 
alleged ** Astral’ being whieh, it is 

d, sometimes 


vether inappropriate response, 


leaves us when we are 
eep, and goes and does things which it 
ouldn’t, and of which we get the credit 
r discredit when we return to our proper 
She only felt that under the be- 
itching influence of the full moon she 


d done what now seemed to her a very 


ves. 
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dishonorable 


W hat 


have given to be able to refer as frankly 


act would she not 
to the matter of trving the kevs as did 


How 


whieh it 


this handsome fellow beside her 7 


ever, atter a few davs, during 


always seemed to be jow tide. she in a 
measure recovered her usual spirits 

The thus Inaugurated be 
tween the two households quickly ripen 
After an 
ineffectual attempt to keep up a show of 


ed into an informal friendship 


give and take in the matter of interchange 


of calls, the voung ladies agreed mutually 
to run in whenever thev liked. and of 
course the two Debs were presenti eall 


ing each other Miss Deb and Mr. Deb in 
the most friendly fashion possible. 

So the stunmer hastened away, and it 
came to piiss W hen September arrived with 
its wonderful clear moonlight nights. and 
cottagers were beginning to put up their 
board shutters and go home to the cities. 
that one evening our two families agreed 
to join forees for an afternoon tea on the 
rocks of 
the full 
home. 


Farther Point, and wait to see 
harvest-moon rise before comune 


Two well-filled luncheon baskets were 
accordingly provided and sent down to 
the beach, and at four o’cloek, with Dor 
sey and a friend invited for the oeeasion 
at the oars, the party started to cross the 
harbor. It need not be here related how 
the cloth was spread on a that roek at the 
edge of the woods, how the one Deb wath 
ered drift-wood and made the cotfee, while 
the other toasted some slices of bread. how 
it was the most perfect of Septemibe My day Ss, 
and how at last the sun went down in an 
amber sky, and the shadows began to gath 
er in the hollows of the rocks and under 
neath the stunted oaks of the hill-side 

Leaving the two elder ladies in a sort 
of sisterly converse, whereof they had of 
late become very fond, the younger ones 
strolled off down the rocks toward the 
bold promontory which formed the end 
of the point. Now while divisions and 
separations are an integral part of this 
life, they are particularly prone to oceur 
in parties made up as this one was of un 
equal numbers of the Opposite sexes, and 
it presently that Edith, the 
younger of the Misses Brokaw, found her 


happened 


self sitting alone, and gazing pensivels 
at the sad sea waves, while the others. 
Deb in its dual form, and her sister Bell 
with 


her escort, continued on their re- 


spective and devious ways, totally oblivi 


— 
= 
(are 
| 
‘de 
A 
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little, 
went 


of her existence, Pouting a 
Edith her and 
back alone to her mother and Aunt Fan, 


Ous 


gathered up skirts 


who were so deep in contidential discourse 


that without speaking she found a seat 


near them, and, wrapping herself ina 


shawland meditation, waited for the moon 
to rise. 


With 


especial concern, but thisis what Deb Brad 


Belle and her beau we have no 
ford was saying to Deb Brokaw just as the 
moon lifted the edge of her shield out of 
the sapphire sea, and they two stood fa 
cing each other on the very apex of Far 
ther Point 

“Stop, Mr. Brokaw 
on till I have told you something. 

‘But Deb — Miss Bradford 

‘No! Wait! Let me speak :” and then 
Deb, with a voice that gave way more than 


once, 


stop! 


Do not vO 


but with an earnestness of purpose 
that fixed and held her companions at 
tention, told the story of her humiliation. 
How she had opened the trunk, and what 
she had seen, sparing herself in no small 
est particular. 

There,” 


finished, ‘* now take me back to my aunt. 


she said, sadly, when she had 


You were asking me to—to be your wife. 
Your words were hardly uttered. Con 
sider them altogether unsaid, and let me 
Deb. 
never have opened my trunk.” 
did.” 


Tmpossible!” 


you are dreaming. You can 


**T will tell you what I saw.” 
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“Well.” 

Right on top, looking up at me j 
moonlight, was the miniature of a lo 
lovely girl, framed in gold and velvet 
with such a reproachful expression | 
face that it has haunted me ever sinc: 

knew it! knew it! Deb, you 
dreaming, sure enough, Do you was 
know what you would really have se 
vou had opened that trunk 7 Yes 7 \W 
you would have seen a tin cup, a pais 
Colt 
sheath-knife, 


revolvers, army size, and a 
You were dreaming, 1) 
And 


the lock Is a combination, and you co 


you were dreaming, What's ni 
not have opened it even if your key / 
fitted.” 

Deb was fairly carried away by his 
petuosity. Could it have been all adrea 
The remembrance had grown more 
more vague with every passing day. 1’ 
Heaven grant it! a 
a conviction that he must be telling | 
truth crept into her heart as she raised li 
She 


haps he was right. 
brimming eves to his. 
speak, but she held out both hands. 


Just at this moment, Edith, sitting 
the rocks a bow-shot inland, broke in wy 


could hol 


the half-audible confidences of her mothe 


and Aunt Fan. 
haven't 


heard the whole conversa 


tion,” she said, ** but if you are talking 


about Deb and Miss Bradford, stri! 
me you may as well set your minds 
rest, and, laughing softly, she pointed t 
ward the rising moon. 


| 
| & 
— 
: 


A LUNCH WITH 


had camped at Philippi, 
\\ or Banias. The Hill of Dan was 


a mule away, SO that we had reached 


northern limit of Palestine. Well may 
title of the ** Holy Land” be denied to 


OLD BRIDGE 


it beyond, for His holy feet paused here 
their weary mission to the chosen peo- 
and were turned back to Jerusalem, 
iere He suffered for all mankind. 
To horse, gentlemen!’ shouted our 
igoman, as we came from the breakfast 


ut in the early twilight. 


“We enter 


THE DRUZES 


Syria this morning. Must climb Mount 
Hermon, and take lunch with the Druzes.” 


Ina few moments we are across the upper 


source of the Jordan, just Where it pours 
in full flood from the earth at the base of 


AT BANIAS. 


the rocky cliff, and flashes in a hundred 
miniature cascades, whieh join their bab 
ble into a roar as they run. We east a 
parting elanee Into the great cavern which 
Was once the sanctuary of the Greek Pan, 
and read again the inseriptions on the sol 
id rock above it, which were carved by 


a 
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DRUZE VILLAGE ON MOUNT HERMON. 


hands long since mouldered with the faith 
they would have perpetuated. We laugh 
at the “country-seats” which the people 
of Banias have built on the roofs of their 
town houses — little booths of stieks and 
leaves, in which they escape the raids of 
scorplous and lizards and the hordes of 
hoisome vermin which infest the stones 
below, and where they at the same time 
regale themselves with the macnifieent 
view of the plain of Huleh across to the 
Watersof Merom. We gaze with awe upon 


the steeple of roek which. rise 
most perpendicularly a thous 
feet above the valley, its sides 1 
‘into precipice and chasm by 
ages which have warred aeainst 
and its top adorned, as with a 
tered crown, by the ruined east 
Subeibeh, against which the sto 
of human wrath, now Christ 
now Moslem, have burst again 
again during a thousand 
This pinnacled abode and Sz 
almost sight, perched twert 
five hundred feet up against the 
aud all these inaccessible fort 
tions in which the East abou 
remind us of the contrast bets 
ancient and modern methods 


defense. On such heights as thes 


the people gathered when their | 
Was invaded, and were as saft 
eagles from the short-ranged 
pons of their assailants. 

Now we begin the ascent of the east 
slope of Hermon. Behind us the Lan 
Promise, from Dan to Beersheba, fills 
view. Before us rises the grand old s 
nel of Palestine,dropping the white pli 
of snow from his helmet of ice, his bi 
wounded with many a cavern, and bi 
ing in torrents which roar down his si: 
But suddenly out from their retreats 
hind peak and promontory the el 
charge down upon us, first rolling 1 
squadrons of blinding mist, then ratt 


ies 
2 
°Z 
' 


imiblatt. 


venty years old”! 


ir infantry fire of rain-drops and hail, 
til darkness and deluge commingle in 
assault. Our horses can hardly stag 
ipagainst the solid storm. With heads 
t upon the necks of our faithful beasts, 
batter our way along, and as we can 
see nor chat, we fall to musing about 
Druzes. 
Weare to lunch in one of their villages 
from what we have heard of this peo 
e might be forgiven for a slight fear 
they may lunch off our bones if we 
ey their retreats. These are the men 
o twenty vears ago drenched the val 
the blood of 
From village totown and from 
vn to city went their war-ery: ‘* Deen, 
en, deen Mohammed!” (The religion, 
religion, the religion of Mohammed.) 
nn thousand men fell beneath their 


s of the Lebanons with 
ristians. 


diets and knives in Deir-el-Kamer, Has 


a. Zachle, and Damaseus. Ismail -il 


ttrush, one of their most ferocious chief 


ns, came froma hamlet near us. These 
were the pets of that she-devil Sitt 
wify and her monster brother Said Bey 
When the Turkish soldiers had 
ven the Christians of Hasbeya into the 
t-vard of the seraglo, under pretense 
them protection, the Druzes 
mg upon them with daggers and hateh 
iacking their vietims slowly to pieces, 
nning with fingers and toes, lopping 
oses and ears, that they might prolong 
feast of blood until their appetites were 
ed with the fiendish revelry, and then 
cut their throats. Sitt Naaify holding 
ilantern over the piles of the slain, ut 
La compliment which was doubtless 
meciated in hell: ** Well done, my good 
faithful Druzes! this is just what I ex- 
ed from you.” 
\nd we are going to lunch with these 
What if they should 
be thinking of that pleasant command 
their old mistress, ** 


ible fellows! 
Leave not a Chris- 
man alive in Syria between seven and 


Hallo! 


dragoman, 


ws Mistress Naaify keep house among the 


IZES ¢ 


We are made quite comfortable with the 
irance that Sitt Naaify has gone to 
er own place.” According to one ac- 
it, she has taken a heavy laundry con- 
t down by the river Styx, where she is 
raged in the endless task of washing the 
marks from her own soul; according 
‘nother, she is the devil’s chief cook, 
| has to roast the souls of her Druzes, 
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holding them in her own hands over the 
Tartarean fires 

These Druzes have some excellent quali 


In the 
heat of the fiercest massacres they would 


ties. They never harm a woman 
unclasp the mother’s arms from the form 
of her boy, or drag her away from the side 
of her husband, before they struck the 
bloody blow, They are like blood hounds, 
ungovernable in their cruelty when on the 
scent of the enemy. but playful, atfeetion 
ate, faithful to friends. Just now they hate 
the Turks, who made such use of them in 
1859-60. The 


ing them, so that we will pass for friends 


English have been humor 


For some days past we have been coming 
upon little squads of Turkish soldiers, who 
are Watching their movements to vive in 
stant report of anything like an armed up 
rising among them, and to intercept the 
communication of the Druzes of the Hau 
ran district with those of the valley of the 
Litany, and those seattered over the Leb 
Or, as they are called, the mount 
ains of the Druzes.” But the Turk ean 
never master this people, who are banded 
together by a system of intercourse and a 
community of inter st which make them 
in their seattered hamlets really the most 
compact people in Ss ria. 

Perhaps the closest tie between them is 
that of their religious faith. While Mo 
are heretienl seet. 
hated by the orthodox Moslem almost 
much as are the Christians, 


hamimedans, they 
ats 
Their pecul 
lar faith was expressed by one of them 
while murdering a Christian. The vie 
tim with his dying breath eried out, ‘* In 
Thy name, Lord Jesus.” His murderer 
replied with a kick: ‘ Callon your Jesus! 
He can’t save you. Don't vou know that 
God is a Druze 7’ This, whieh to us is a 
horrid blasphemy, is to him a pious belief, 
He holds that Hakem, the Fatimite Caliph 
(996-1021 A.D.), manifestation of 
God. He anticipates the re appearance of 
Hakem as a mighty conqueror, when he 
will lead the to the summit of 
earthly glory. Hence he regards himself 


Was a 


Druzes 


as belonging to a sacred caste. 

But while we are thus musing, the clouds 
lift, and by our side, nestling on the slope 
of Hermon, at an elevation of about five 
thousand feet, gleam the white walls of 
Mejdel. If this isa fair specimen of their 
villages, the Druzes are better housed than 
their Arab of these 
houses are of cut stone, two stories high, 
with arched verandas, in inviting contrast 


neighbors. Some 


‘ 

( 

( 
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with the eobble-stone and thatehed hut of 
the Arab villager, or the blaek goat-hair 
tents of the Bedawi FOVer. Boys elam- 
ber along by our horses, selling curious 
shells of Hermon, which are claimed as rel 
ics of the olden time when the waters cov- 
ered the tops of the mountains, but which, 
upon minute examination, only prove that 
for ways that are dark and for tricks that 
are vain the heathen Chinee is not pecul 
iar. These keen-eved little imps are the 
true sons of the men who volunteered ina 
regiment for the Russian service in the 
Crimea, pouched the bounty, and staid at 
home. 

About eleven o'clock we arrived at Beit 
Jenn. The site of this hamlet shows that 
the Druze has a love of nature in his blood- 
shot eye; for what but the magnificent 
view could have induced him to hang his 
village on the almost perpendicular face 
of a precipice? The houses are so con- 
structed that the roof of one, made of logs, 
and plastered thick with mud, becomes the 
court-vard of the next above it, the whole 
settlement looking like a giant stairway. 
The topmost houses command the plateau 


OUR BOOTS. 


above : the lowest range the valley 
neath, like a water-battery. 

The dense clouds shut us in acai: 
we approach the village, so that our « 
aleade is not observed until our hors: 
heads are poking imto the doors of 
astounded inhabitants. Butin an inst 
more the whole settlement is in con 
tion. The entire population, men, won 
naked babies, and mangy dogs, pour | 
their homes as from holes in the er 
and leaping from roof to roof, or str 
ing down the narrow paths betwee: 
houses, surround us with glances as s| 
as their historic daggers. A moni 
conversation convinces them that we 
only a lot of hungry and bedraggled t 
ellers. A few coins effeet a lease for 
hour or two‘of one of the most state 
sidences in the town, from cellar to gi 
both of which apartments are in one, {! 
ed with mother earth, and roofed wit! 
trimmed branches of trees, whose 
stices are filled with mud. The side \ 
of our *‘own hired house” are thickly } 
tered with vellow clay, upon whieli s 
native artist has executed pot-hooks 


| 


noses in basso-rilievo work, suggestive of 
the state of sculpture a thousand years be- 
fore the days of Tubal-Cain. Clay bins 
for grain protrude from the walls, like the 
well-stutfed pouches of kangaroos. Holes 
lug out between the stones answer for 
shelves, pantries, bureaus, secretaries, wine 


} 


closets, and eatch-alls—suggestive of most 
ommendable economy of furniture and 

space. There are no such useless parasites 

of civilization as tables and chairs, though 
of uncivilized parasites there is an abun- 
lance. 

The Druzes are exceedingly hospitable, 
for a hundred of them bow to us to enter 
and make ourselves at home. They even 
grunt their pleasure as our hosts when 
Yosef abu Yakoob (Joseph the father of 
Jacob), our honored Junch-man, opens his 
pannier, spreads our great rug on the 

ground-floor,” and heaps it with our 
own cold meats and fruits, while we de- 
eorate its border with our erossed legs. 
Our hosts crowd so densely about the 
doorway—the only opening we have for 
davlight—that it is difficult to distinguish 
ichieken bone from a boot heel, or a nap 
kin from a riding skirt. We bee our en- 
tertainers not to spoil their hospitality by 
rendering it unavailable, but our remon- 
strances only bring them in denser multi- 
tude about the entrance. 
scowl, 


As we entreat, 
There is no help for it but 
to invite them in. They fill every inch 
f standing-room at our backs as quickly 
is small boys pack a theatre when the 
doors are opened, 


they 


Jending over us with 
uncouth and unsavory forms, they wateh 
our every motion as closely as if our per- 
formance with fingers and forks were 
Yosef 
solves our perplexity by assuring us that 
these fellows are like great dogs that fon- 

e their friends by pawing them to death; 
for the Druze imagines that he is neeli- 
gent in hospitality if he allows his guest 
to do anything, even the most private, 
Without showing his interest in it. 

When we come out of our banqueting 
hall we feel this point of etiquette a little 
too sharply, as our new friends proceed 
to examine our coats, hats, shoe-strings, 
and, unless they are already oceupied by 
our own hands, the insides of our pockets 
as well, Our muleteers prevent them 
from showing the same interest in our 
saddle-bags and harness only by keeping 
up a Gatling-gun fire of threatening gab- 
ble.interspersed with a discharge now and 
Vou. LXXI.—No. 423.—29 


some new species of jugglery. 
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then of stones. They beg in pantomime 
for our ladies’ finger rings, watch chains, 
gloves, and gaiter buttons, and are thrown 
into rhapsodies at the display of a Yan- 
kee pocket knife with six blades. At one 
moment the murmur of their eupidity, as 
they stand grunting in 


groups, 1s omi 


nous of danger; the next, their childish 
glee over some trifling gift is equally re 
assuring, 

Three of us being Americans, and of 
course more inquisitive than other mem- 
bers of the party, wander a little way off 
to inspect Druzedom in the interior. We 
wre met by the sheik, a white-haired, big 
nosed, pinch eyed man, W ho isa plysiog- 
nomicalenigma. Is he a venerable saint, 
whose amiability of has become 
somewhat knotted and gnarled by the se- 
verity of his devotions, or is he an unmit- 


aspect 


igated old raseal, whose villainy blotches 
his hypoeritical countenance? Perhaps 
he is simply a typical Druze, whose racial 
character is a conglomerate of the worst 
and some of the best features of human 
nature. We will give him the benefit of 
all our doubts. With the profoundest 
salaams he invites us to follow him to his 
house in a distant part of the village. His 
dwelling isa repetition of the other houses, 
except that it is two stories in height, 
the lower floor being oceupied by his eat 
tle. The walls are covered with the same 
rudimentary art,though in more profusion 
The 


basiliea, or 


than those of the common people. 
floor of his drawing-room, 
whatever name might best fit the solitary 
apartment, is made of packed clay. One 
end of it is covered with several mats and 
rugs. Taking off his shoes, which he does 
by simply stepping out of them, he seats 
himself ecross-legged in one corner, and 
bowing like a rolly-poly, he invites us to 
do likewise. But the moment ap- 
proach the rugs the sheik goes off in 
what seems to be a genuine case of spon- 
He puffs his cheeks, 
alternately grunts in sub-ventral and 
shrieks in hyper-falsetto tones, and is ap- 
parently about to fly to pieces with the 
violence of his gestieulations. What can 
be the matter with him? Is he subject to 
fits, like his great prophet Mohammed, 
or is his spasm of purely mental origin, 
of which we have been the innocent oe- 
casion ? 


we 


taneous combustion. 


A significant gesture gives us 
the clew to a proper diagnosis of his dis- 
order. He fitfully points to his own un- 
covered feet, and then to ours booted for 


% 
is 
} 
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and over-booted for horseback. 
all. In our verdancy we had 
vined that we were called upon to 


the tramp, 
We see it 
not ima 


play the part of Moses at the burning 
bush simply to show reverence to the 
mayor of Beit Jenn. 


The uproar bringsacrowd of Druzes, who 
jam themselves into the room, and turn 
the solo performance of the sheik into a 
genera there could be 
no doubt about our personal bravery, and 
on 


l chorus. Of course 
find it rising to val- 
Three 
Americans, out of hearing of their party, 
in a group of fifty yelling half savages, 
are not under any special obligation to 
uphold the dignity of the American flag. 
Though we carried one—twelve inches by 
eight—in our pocket for great emergen- 
cles, such as hiring an Arab to climb high- 
er with it on the staff at the top of the 
Pyramid in Egypt than the Arab hired by 
an Englishman did with Miss Britannica’s 
pocket handkerchief, we feel that to wave 
it in the faces of these men, who never 
heard of a continent beyond the seas, 
would be worse than to cast pearls before 


this occasion we 


or’s better part, which is discretion. 


swine. Weare disposed to yield our own 
f propriety to that of our friends. 
But to take off our boots in such quarters 
is not the wisest thing to do. We there- 


sense ¢ 


fore compromise. We delegate all our 
dignity to the person of Dr.—, to whom 
we reverently point as our “big sheik.” 


The doctor removes his double laver of 
leather, and curls up in the corner oppo- 
site to his Honor, imitating so far as 


possible the same crooking of the legs 
and contortions of phyz,as muchas to say, 
We like your customs far better than our 
own, and would be pleased to learn them. 

The comicalities of the situation at once 
make feel of kin. Man is the an- 
imal who laughs. That is the mark of 
the unity of the race, and the mutual 


Us 


oh drives all fear from our hearts and 
wrath theirs. In a few moments 
good-fellowship is so far restored that we 
take our part in the entertainment—the 
part the caged animals take in the enter- 
tainment of the menagerie. We givethem 
our home songs, from ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” to ** Mulligan Guards,” drawing 
grunts of delight from the audience at 
every Selah. The wild crew try to join 
in the chorus of the ** Blue-tailed Fly,” 
and accomplish a grand success, covering 
fully seventeen octaves. Louderand high- 
er swells the song, until our leader's top 


from 
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note breaks off in the middle, to the 
vulsive delight of the sheik, 
his hams almost blue in the 
his applause. 


who 
rhapsody of 


But alas for human nature 
best moods! 


even in its 
An ignominious wret« 
impressed by all this sweet brother! 
which was floating about him, filling 
ears and nostrils with ince 
taken the opportunity to steal our 
Such is his impudene 
that there he stands in them, admirine 
dirty legs with so splendid & peroratior 
Our gentle 
serene 


as 


sheik’s” boots. 


remonstrances 
circle 


act 
as the winds do on. thies¢ 
mountain ponds, and in a moment Druze 
dom is in an angry uproar. Cries of 
Bakhshish! vise from all sides. A 
dred hands are stretched out, some eline] 
ed into fists, and some discovered feeline 
for our pockets. Even the sheik eatelies 
the undignified mania. After son 
ments of hubbub our side of the li 
‘gets the floor,” and with energetic poir 
ing to the boot-y, and affectionate patting 
of the stockinged feet of our ‘* big sheik, 


upon 


and most mellifluous repetition of the 
— bakhshish while we rub the y 
bone of the other sheik, we succeed in 


lodging a new idea in that old hypocrite’s 
covetous breast. Rising from his eorner 
he swells big with contempt for the eu; 
ity of his people. With righteous | 
nation he orders the restoration of the sa 
cred boots, and almost breaks his nose wit] 
the wrench he gives it in affecting to sneer 
at the filthy feet they are stripped from 
With majestie gesture he waves them to 
be gone. 

And now shall we treat this old lium- 
Our no- 
tions of propriety suggest the latter cours: 


bug as a prince or as a beggar ? 


To our astonishment, a very insignitic: 
coin from each allays all the itching of 
his palm, and sh: iking hands with us ail, 
he dismisses us with mutual satisfaction. 
Outside the house we have some roug 
pleasantry with our new 
with their noisy escort we 
party, and meet their curiosity concern 
ing our absence with marvellous tales of 
the mysterious orgies of the Druzes 
cret places. 

In an hour we are on the highest point 
of the slope of Hermon we are to eross 
with the mighty wall of snow peaks abovi 
our heads on the west, and to the north 
the descending steps of long plateaux lead- 
ing down into the desert. 


friends, and 
rejoin our 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


(Copyright by Ww 
{OLVILLE fell asleep with the flatter- 
ed sense which abounds in the heart 


4 young man after his first suecessful 
ing in society, but which can visit 
turer life only upon some such condt- 
ons of long exile and return as had been 
lized in his. The looks of these two 

‘harming women followed him into his 

lreams; he knew he must have pleased 
the dramatic homage of the child 

vidence of that; and though it had 
een Many years since he had found it suf- 


ent cause of happiness to have pleased 
a woman, the desire to do so was by no 
means extinet in him. The eyes of the 
i hovered above him like stars: he felt 
in their soft gaze that he was a romance to 
her young heart, and this made him laugh ; 
t also made him sigh. 

He woke at dawn with asharp twinge in 
his shoulder, and he rose to give himself 
the pleasure of making his own fire with 
those fagots of broom and pine twigs 
which he had enjoyed the night ‘before, 
promising himself to get back into bed 
1 the fire was well going, and sleep 
late. While he stood before the open stove, 
the jangling of a small bell outside called 


him to the window, and he saw a proces- 
ch had just issued from the church, 
going to administer the extreme unction to 
some dying person across the piazza. The 
parish priest went first, bearing the conse- 
crated wafer in its vessel, and at his side 
acolyte holding a yellow silk umbrella 
vthe Eucharist; after them came anum- 
er of faechini in white robes and white 
hoods that hid their faces; their tapers 
burned sallow and in the new 
morning light; the bell jangled dismally. 

even die dramatically in this coun- 
y, thought Colville, in whom the artist 
was taken with the effectiveness of the spec- 
tacle before his human pity was stirred 
ie poor soul who was passing. He 
reproached himself for that, and instead of 
cetting back to bed, he dressed and waited 
for the mature hour which he had ordered 
his breakfast for. When it came at last, 
picturesquely borne on the open hand of 
Giovanni, steaming coffee, hot milk, sweet 
butter in delicate disks, and two white 
gs coyly tucked in the fold of a napkin, 
and all grouped upon the wide salver, it 
brought him a measure of the consolation 


lifeless 


for tl 


D. Howells 


which good cheer imparts to the ridiculous 
human heart in the 
death is. But the sad incident tempered 
his mind with a sort of pensiveness that 


even house where 


lasted throughout the morning, and quite 
till luneh. 
the churches; 
which the day 
it was the day before, and the churehes 
were rather too dark and cold in the after 
noon. 


He spent the time in going 
but 
began with was overeast, as 


about the sunshine 


He went to Viesseux’s reading- 
room and looked over the English papers, 
Which he did not care for mueh; and he 
also made a diligent search of the catalogue 
for some book about Florence for little 
Etlie Bowen: he thought he would like to 
surprise her mother with his interest in the 
matter. As the day waned toward dark, 
he felt more and more tempted to take her 
at her word, when she had said that any 
day was her day to him, and go to see her. 
If he had been a younger man he would 
have anxiously considered this indulgence 
and denied himself, but after forty a man 


denies himself no reasonable and harmless 
has learned by that time 
that it is a pity and a folly to do so, 

Colville found Mrs. Bowen's room half 
full of arriving and departing visitors, and 
then he remembered that it was this day 
she had named to him on the Ponte Vee 
chio, and when Miss Graham thanked him 
for coming his first Thursday, he made a 
merit of not having forgotten it, and said 
he was going to come every Thursday dur 
ing the winter. Miss Graham drew him 
a cup of tea from the 
which replaces in some Florentine houses 
the tea pot of Occidental civilization, 
and Colville smiled upon it and upon her, 
bending over the brazen urn with a flower- 
like tilt of lier beautiful head. 
an 
whose color pleased the eye as its softness 
would have flattered the touch. 

“What a very Tourguénefflish effect 
the samovar gives!” he said, taking a bis- 
cuit from the basket Effie Bowen brought 
him, shrinking with redoubled 
from the eyebrows which he arched at her. 
‘*T wonder you can keep from ealling me 
Fedor Colvilliteh. Where your mo- 
ther, Effie Bowenovna?” he asked of the 
child, with a temptation to say Imogene 
Grahamovna. 

They both looked mystified, but Miss 


indulgence; he 


tusslan Samovar 


She wore 


wsthetic dress of creamy camel’s-hair, 


is 


. 
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Graham said, *‘ ’m sorry to say you won't 
Mrs. Bowen to-day. She has a very 
bad headache, and has left Effie and me to 
receive. We feel very incompetent, but 
she says it will do us good.” 

There were some people there of the 
night before, and Colville had to talk to 
them. One of the ladies asked him if he 
had met the Inglehart boys as he came in. 

The Inglehart boys? No. Whatare 
the Inglehart boys 

They here all 
they've just got back. 
for 


see 


vere last winter, and 
It's rather exciting 
She gave him a rapid 
sketch of that interesting exodus of a score 
of young painters from the art school at 
Munich, under the lead of the singular 
and fascinating genius by whose name 
they became known. ‘*They had their 
own school for a while in Munich, and 
then they all came down into Italy ina 
body. They had their studio things with 
them, and they travelled third class, and 
they made the greatest excitement every- 
where, and had the greatest fun. They 
were a great sensation in Florence. They 
went every where, and were such favorites. 
I hope they are going to stay.” 

**T hope so too,” said Colville. “I 
should like to see them.” 

‘*Dear me!” said the lady, witha glance 
at theelock. ‘‘It'sfive! Imust be going.” 

The other ladies went, and Colville ap- 
proached to take leave, but Miss Graham 
detained him. 

“What 


manded. 


Klorence.”’ 


is Tourguéneffish she de- 

‘The quality of the great Russian nov- 
elist Tourguéneff,” said Colville, perceiv- 
ing that she had not heard of him. 

“Oh!” 

‘You ought to read him. The samo- 
var sends up its agreeable odor all through 
his books. Read Lisa if you want your 
heart really broken.” 

‘Tm glad you approve of heart-breaks 
in books. So many people won't read 
anything but cheerful books. It’s the 
only quarrel [ have with Mrs. Bowen. 
She savs there are so many sad things in 
life that they ought to be kept out of 
books.” 

** Ah, there I perceive a divided duty,” 
said Colville. ‘I should like to agree 
with both of you. But if Mrs. Bowen 
were here I should remind her that if 


there are so many sad things in life, that 
is a very good reason for putting them 
in books too.” 
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‘‘Of course I shall tell her what 
said.” 

* Why, I don't object to a certai 
gree of cheerfulness in books; only « 
carry it too far—that’s all.” 

This made the young girl laugh 
Colville was encouraged to go on. Tf; 
told her of the sight he had seen froin, | 
window at daybreak, and he depict 
all very graphically, and made her 
its pathos perhaps more keenly than Jy 
had felt it. ‘* Now that little incident kept 
with me all day, tempering my boisteroy 
joy in the Giottos, and reducing me to g 
decent composure in the presence of thy 
Cimabues ; and it’s pretty hard to kee 
from laughing at some of them 
think ?” 

The young people perceived that he 
making fun again; but he continued y 
an air of greater seriousness. ** Don't yo 
see what a very good thing that was to ly 
gin one’s day with?) Why, even in Santa 
Croce, with the thermometer ten degre 
below zero in the shade of Alfieri’s monu 
ment, I was no gayer than I should hay 
been in a church at home. I suppos 
Mrs. Bowen would object to having that 
procession go by under one’s window in a 
book; but I can’t really see how it wou 
hurt the reader, or damp his spirits per- 
manently. <A wholesome reaction would 
ensue, such as you see now in me, who 
the thing happened to in real life.” 

He stirred his tea, and shook with an 
inward laugh as he carried it to his lips 

* Yes,” said Miss Graham, thouglhtful- 
ly, and she looked at him searching! 
the interval of silence that ensued. But 
she only added: ‘‘I wish it would cet 
warmer in the churches. 
ly anything of them yet.” 

**From the way I felt in them to-day,” 
sighed Colville, ‘tI should think 
churches would begin to thaw out alx 
the middle of May. But if one goes well 
wrapped up in furs, and has a friend along 
to rouse him and keep him walking whe! 
he is about to fall into that letharg 
which precedes death by freezing, I thin! 
they may be visited even now with safi 
ty. Have you been in Santa Maria No 
vella yet ?” 

No,” said Miss Graham, with a shak« 
of the head that expressed her resolution 
to speak the whole truth if she died for it, 
‘not even in Santa Maria Novella.” 

‘What a wonderful old place it is! 
That curious fagade, with the dials and its 
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I’ve seen hard 
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lavers of black and white marble soaked 
volden red in a hundred thousand sunsets! 
That exquisite grand portal!” He gestie- 
ulated with the hand that the tea-cup left 
free, to suggest form and measurement, 
“Then the inside! The 
creat Cimabue, with all that famous histo- 
rv on its baeck—the first divine Madonna 

the first divine master, carried through 
the streets in a triumph of art and reli- 

on! Those frescoes of Ghirlandajo’s,with 
real Florentine faces and figures in them, 
and all lavished upon the eternal twilight 
of that choir—but I suppose that if the 
full day were let in on them once, they 
would vanish like ghosts at cock-crow! 
You must be sure to see the Spanish chap- 
el; and the old cloister itself is such a pa- 
thetic place. 


as artists do. 


There’s a boys’ school, as 
well as a military college, in the suppress- 
ed convent now, and the colonnades were 
full of boys running and screaming and 
laughing and making a joyful racket; it 
was so much more sorrowful than silence 
would have been there. One of the little 
scamps came up to me and the young monk 
that was showing me round, and bobbed 
us a mocking bow and bobbed his hat otf; 
then they all burst out laughing again 
and raced away, and the monk looked 
ifter them and said, so sweetly and weari- 
y, They're at their diversions; we must 
iave patience.’ There are only twelve 
monks left there; all the rest are scattered 
and gone.” He gave his cup to Miss Gra- 
ham for more tea. 

“Don't you think,” she asked, drawing 
it from the samovar, ‘‘that it is very sad 
having the convents suppressed 7” 

“It was very sad having slavery abol- 
ished—for some people,” suggested Col- 
ville: he felt the unfairness of the point 
he had made. 

Yes,” sighed Miss Graham. 

Colville stood stirring his second cup of 
tea, When the portiére parted, and showed 
Mrs. Bowen wistfully pausing on the 
threshold. Her face was pale, but she 
looked extremely pretty there. 

“Ah, come in, Mrs. Bowen!” he ealled 
cayly to her. won't give you away to 
the other people. A cup of tea will do 
you good.” 

“Oh, I'm a great deal better,” said Mrs. 
Bowen, coming forward to give him her 
hand. ‘‘Theard your voice, and I couldn't 
resist looking in.” 

“That was very kind of you,” said Col- 
ville, gratefully ; and her eyes met his in a 
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glance that flushed her face a deep red, 
‘You find me here—J don't know why !— 
in my character of old family friend, doing 
my best tomake lifea burden to the young 
ladies.” 

**T wish you would stay to a family din- 
ner with us,” said Mrs. Bowen, and Miss 
Graham brightened in cordial support of 
the hospitality. ‘* Why ean’t you 

don’t know, unless it’s because 
humane person, and have some considera- 
tion for vour headache.” 

*Oh, that’s all gone,” said Mrs. Bowen. 
“It was one of those convenient head- 
aches —if you ever had them, you'd know 

—that go off at sunset.” 

‘But vou'd have another to-morrow.” 

“No, [m safé for a whole fortnight 
from another.” 

‘Then you leave me without an exeuse, 
and I was just wishing I had none,” 
Colville. 

After dinner Mrs. sent Effie to 
bed early to make up for the late hours of 
the night before, but she sat before the fire 
with Miss Graham rather late, talking Col- 
ville over, when he was gone. 


said 


Jowen 


‘He's very puzzling to me,” said Miss 
Graham. ‘‘Sometimes you think he’s 
nothing but an old eynie, from his talk, 
and then something so sweet and fresh 
comes out that you don’t know what to do. 
Don't you think he has really a very poet- 
ical mind, and that he’s putting all the rest 
on?” 

think he likes to make little effects,” 
said Mrs. Bowen, judiciously. ‘‘ He al- 
ways did, rather.” 

‘** Why, was he like this when he was 
young ?” 

‘**] don’t consider him very old now.” 

‘* No, of course not. I meant when you 
knew him before.” Miss Graham had 
some needle-work in her hand; Mrs. Bow- 
en, who never even pretended to work at 
that kind of thing, had nothing in hers 
but the feather screen. 

‘He is old, compared with you, Imo- 
gene, but you'll find, as you live along, 
that your contemporaries 
young. Mr. Colville is very much im- 
proved. Heused to be painfully shy, but 
he put on a bold front, and now the bold 
front seems to have become a second nature 
with him.” 

hike at” 
needle. 

‘*Yes; but I suspect he’s still shy, at 
heart. He used to be very sentimental, 


are always 


said Miss Graham, to her 
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and was always talking Ruskin. I think 
if he hadn't talked Ruskin so much, Jenny 
Milbury might have treated him better. It 
Was very priggish in him.” 

"Oh, J 
being 


cant imagine Mr. Colville’s 


priggish 

He used 
you KNOW 
how very slovenly most American gentle 
rate, 
think that influenced her against him too.” 

“He isn't 
Miss Graham. 

‘Oh no: 


‘He's very much improved. 
to be quite a sloven in his dress: 
their dress, at 


men are in any 


slovenly now,” suggested 
he’s quite swell,” said Mrs. 
Bowen, depriving the adjective of slangi- 
he refinement of her tone. 

* Well.’ said Miss Graham, ** I don't see 
how you could have endured her after 
that. It 

‘Tt was better for her to break with him, 
if she found out she didn’t love him, than 
That,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
a depth of feeling uncommon for 
her, “*would have been a thousand times 


ness by tl 


was atre lous.” 


to marry him. 


with 


worse.” 

* Yes, but she ought to have found out 
before she led him on so far.” 
“Sometimes girls can't. They don't know 
they think they're in 
not. She was very impul- 
sive, and of course she was flattered by it; 
intellectual. But at last she 
found she couldn't bear it, and she 
had to tell him so.” 


themselves ; love 


when they're 


he Was so 


hat 


‘Did she ever say why she didn't love 
him ?” 
‘*No; I don’t suppose she could. The 


only thing Lremember her saying was that 
he was ‘too much of a mixture.’”’ 

* What did she mean by that ?” 

‘T don't know exactly.” 

** Do you think he’s insincere 7” 

“Oh Perhaps she meant that he 
wasn't single-minded.” 

** Kickle ?” 

‘No. He certainly wasn't that in her 
case.”’ 

** Undecided 2?” 

**He was decided enough with her—at 
last.” 

Imogene dropped the hopeless quest. 
“How ean a man ever stand such a 
thing she sighed. 

‘He stood it very nobly. 


no. 


That was the 


best thing about it; he took it in the most 
She showed me his letter. 
There wasn't a word or a hint of reproach 
in it: he seemed to be anxious about no- 


Of 


delicate Way. 


thing but her feeling badly for him. 
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course he couldn't help showing that 
was mortitied for having pursued her with 
attentions that were disagreeable to he 
but that was delicate too. Yes, it was « 
very large-minded letter.” 

“Tt was shocking in her to show it 

“Tt wasn't very nice. But it was: 
ter that any girl might have been proud to 
show.” 

‘Oh, she couldn't have done it to ¢ 
ify her vanity!” 

‘*Girls are very queer, my dear,” sa 
Mrs. Bowen, as if the fact were an abstrac 
tion. She mused upon the flat of he 
screen, While Miss Graham plied her need 
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in silence. 

The latter spoke first. ‘*Do vou think 
he was very much broken by it 7” 

*Younevercan tell. He went out West 
then, and there he has staid ever sinc 
I suppose his life would have been very 
different if nothing of the kind had hia; 
pened. He had a great deal of talent. ] 
always thought I should hear of him in 


some way.” 

‘Well, it heartless, shameless 
thing! Idon't see how you can speak of 
it so leniently as vou do, Mrs. Bowen. It 
makes all sorts of coquetry and flirtat 
more detestable to me than ever. Whi, 
it has ruined his life!” 

“Oh, he was voung enough then 
outlive it. After all, they were a 
girl.” 

‘A boy and girl! How old were thes 

‘**He must have been twenty-three or 
four, and she was twenty.” 

‘*My age! Do you call that being a 
girl ?” 

“She was old enough to know what 
she was about,” said Mrs. Bowen, justly. 

Imogene fell back in her ehair, drav 
ing out her needle the full length of its 
thread, and then letting her hand fall 
‘*T don't know. It seems as if I never 
should be grown up, or anything but 
child. Yes,when I think of the way young 
men talk, they do-seem boys. Why can't 
they talk like Mr. Colville? I wish I 

It makes you for 


was a 


DOV and 


could talk like him. 
get how old and plain he is.” 

She remained with her eyelids dropped 
in an absent survey of her sewing, whil 
Mrs. Bowen regarded her with a look of 
vexation, impatience, resentment, or. tli 
last refinement of these emotions, which 
she banished from her face before Miss 
Graham looked up and said, with a smile 
‘‘How funny it is to see Effie’s infatua- 
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tion with him! She can't take her eyes 

off him for a moment, and she follows 

him reund the room so as not to lose a 
vord he is saying. It was heroie of her 

to go to bed without a murmur before he 
ft to-night.” 

“Yes. she sees that he is good,” said 
Bowen. 

(li), she sees that he’s something very 
much more! Mr. Waters is good.” 

Miss Graham had the best of the argu- 

nt, and so Mrs. Bowen did not reply. 

feel,” continued the young girl, 

1b Were almost a shame to have asked 
him to go to that silly dancing party with 

s. It seems as if we didn’t appreciate 
him. I think we ought to have kept him 
for high wsthetie oeeasions and historical 
irches.” 

‘Oh, T don’t think Mr. Colville was 
very deeply offended at being asked to go 
with us.” 
No.” said Imogene, with another sigh, 
he didn’t seem so. suppose there's 

vays an under-current of sadness—of 
tragedy —in everything for him.” 

don’t suppose anything of the kind,” 
cried Mrs. Bowen, gayly. ‘* He’s had time 
enough to wet over it.” 

* Po people ever get over such things ?” 

Yes—men.” 

“It must be because he was young, as 
yousay. But if it had happened now 

“Oh, it couldvt happen now. He's 

together too cool and ealeulating.” 

‘Do you think he’s cool and ealeu- 


No. He's too old fora broken heart— 
anew one.” 

Mrs. Bowen,” demanded the girl, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘eould you forgive vourself for 
such a thing, if you had done it 2” 

‘Yes, perfeetly well, if I wasn’t in love 

th him.” 

“But if you'd made him think you 
were 7” pursued the girl, breathlessly. 

“Tf were a flirt—yes.” 

* Teouldn't,” said Imogene, with tragic 
depth, 

‘Oh, be done with your intensities, and 
vo to bed, Imogene,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
giving her a playful push. 

VE 
It was so long since Colville had been 
a dancing party that Mrs. Bowen's offer 
to take him to Madame Ueccelli’s had first 
struck his sense of the ludicrous. Then it 
had begun to flatter him; it implied that 


al 
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he was still young enough to dance if he 
would, though he had stipulated that they 
were not to expect anything of the kind 
from him. He liked also the notion of 
being seen and accepted in Florentine so- 
ciety as the old friend of Mrs. Bowen, for 
he had not been long in discovering that 
her position im Florence was, among the 
foreign residents, rather authoritative. 
She was one of the very few Americans 
who were asked to Italian houses, and 
Italian houses lying even beyond the neu- 
tral ground of English-speaking intermar 
riages. She was not, of course, asked to 
the great Princess Strazzi ball, where the 
Florentine nobility appeared in the me- 
diweval pomp—the veritable costumes—of 
their ancestors; only orieh American 
banking family went, and their distinction 
was spoken of under the breath; but any 
glory short of this was within Mrs. Bow 
en's reach. So ath old lady W ho POSSE ssed 
herself of Colville the night before had 
told him, celebrating Mrs. Bowen at length, 
and boasting of her acceepuance among the 
best English residents, who, next after the 
natives, seem to constitute the social am 
bition of Americans living in Italian cities. 
It interested him to tind that some geo- 
graphical distinetions which are fading at 
home had quite disappeared in Florence. 
When he was there before, people from 
quite small towns in the East had made 
pretty Lina Ridgely and her friend feel 
the disadvantage of having Gome from the 
western side of an imaginary line; he had 
himself been at the pains always to let peo- 
ple know, at the American watering-places 
where he spent his vacations, that though 
presently from Des Vaches, Indiana, he 
was really born in Rhode Island; but in 
Florence it was not at all necessary. He 
found in Mrs. Bowen's house people from 
Denver, Chieago, St. Louis, Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore, all meeting as of ap 
parently the same civilization, and wheth 
er Mrs. Bowen's own origin was, like that 
of the Etrusean cities, lost in the mists of 
antiquity, or whether she had sufliciently 
atoned for the error of her birth by subse- 
quent residence in the national capital and 
prolonged sojourn in New York, it seemed 
certainly not to be remembered against 
heramong her Eastern acquaintance. The 
time had been when the fact that Miss 
Graham came from Butfalo would have 
gone far to class her with the animal from 
which her native city had taken its name; 
but now it made no difference, unless it 
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The Eng- 
lish spoke with the same vague respect of 
Butfalo and of Philadelphia; and toa fam- 
ily of real had the 
courage to say simply that he lived in Des 
Vaches, and not to seek to palliate the 
truth in any sort. IRPf he 
varicate at all, 


was a difference in her favor. 


Bostonians Colville 


wished to pre- 
it was rather to attribute 
himself to Mrs. Bowen's city in Ohio. 

She and Miss Graham ealled for him 
with her carriage the next night, when it 
Was time to go to Madame Uceelli's. 

“This gives mea VOry patronized and 
effeminate feeling,” said Colville, getting 
into the odorous dark of the carriage, and 
settling himself upon the front seat with a 
skill inspired by his anxiety not to tear 
any of the silken spreading white wraps 
that inundated the whole interior. 
come for by ladies !” 


Being 
They both gave 
some nervous joyful laughs as they found 
his hand in the obseurity, and left the 
Is 
this the way you used to do in Vespucius, 
Mrs. Bowen 2” 

“Oh no, indeed!” she answered. 


sense of a gloved pressure upon it. 


**The 
young gentlemen used to find out whether 
I was going, and came for me with a hack; 
and generally, if the weather was good, we 
walked home.” 

That's the 
Vaches. 


the ladies come for us in leap-year. 


we still do in Des 
Sometimes, asa tremendous joke, 
low 
do you go to balls in Buffalo, Miss Gra- 
ham? Or, no; 1 withdraw the embarrass- 
ing question.” the 
street lamps, as they drove along, struck 
in through the carriage windows, and flit- 
ted over the ladies’ faces and gone 
this is very trying. Couldn't 
you stop him at the next corner, and let 
me see how radiant vou ladies really are ? 
I'd like to 


Way 


Some gleams from 


were 
again. 


I may be in very great danger; 
know just how much.” 

“Ti wouldn't be of any use,” cried the 
young girl, gayly. ** We're all wrapped 
up, and you couldn't form any idea of us. 
You must wait, and Jet us burst upon you 
when we come out of the dressing-room at 
Madame Uccelli’s.” 

‘But then it may be too late,” he urged. 
*“Is it very far ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Bowen. ‘It’s ridicu- 
lously far. It’s outside the Roman Gate. 
I don't see why people live at that dis- 
tance.” 

‘‘In order to give the friends you 
bring the more pleasure of your company, 
Mrs. Bowen.” 
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‘Ah! that’s very well. But you'r 
logical.” 

** No,” said Colville; “you can’t bi 
gical and complimentary at the same ti) 
It’s too much to ask. How delicious \ 
flowers are!” The ladies each had a 
quet'in her hand, which she was hold 
in addition to her fan, the edges o| 
cloak, and the skirt of her train. 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Bowen; ‘‘we ar 
much obliged to you for them.” 

“Why, I sent you no flowers, 
Colville, startled into untimely earn 

Didivt vou 7” triumphed Mrs, Bowen 
*T thought gentlemen always sent {lowers 
to ladies when they were going to a 
with them. They used to, in Columbus 

* And in Buffalo they always do, 
Graham added, 

‘Ah! they don’t in Des Vaches,” s 
Colville. 

They tried to mystify him further about 
the bouquets; they sueceeded in being ver 
gay, and in making themselves laugh a 
Mrs. Bowen was even liveliet 
than the young girl, 

Her carriage was one of the few 1 
vate equipages that drove up to Madame 
Uceelli’s door; most people had not even 
come in a remise, but, after the siny 
I jorentine fashion, had taken the 
cabs, which stretched in a long line up 
and down the way; the horses had let 
their weary heads drop, and were easing 
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great deal. 


their broken knees by extending their for 
legs while they drowsed; the drivers, hud 
dled in their great-ecoats, had assembled 
around the doorway to see the guests 
alight, with that amiable, unenvious in- 
terest of the Italians in the pleasure of oth 
ers. The deep sky glittered with stars; 
in the corner of the next villa garden the 
black plumes of some eypresses blotted 
out their space among them. 

“Isnt it Florentine demanded Mrs 
Bowen, giving the hand whieh Colville 
offered in helping her out of the carriage 
a little vivid pressure, full of reminiscence 
and confident sympathy. <A flush of 
youth warmed: his heart; he did not quail 
even when the porter of the villa inter- 
vened between her and her coachman, 
whom she was telling when to come back, 
and said that the carriages were ordered 
for three o'clock. 

‘**Did you ever sit up so late as that in 
Des Vaches?”’ asked Miss Graham, mus 
chievously. 

“Oh yes; I was editor of a morning 
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naper,” he explained. But he did not like 
the imputation of her question. 

Madame Ueeelli accepted him most hos- 
nitably among her guests when he was 
presented. She was an American who 
jad returned with her Italian husband to 
Italv. and had long survived him in the 
villa whieh he had built with her money. 
Such people grow very queer with the 

of time. Madame Uceelli’s charae- 
ter remained inalienably American, but 
her manners and customs had become 
weely Italian; without having learned 
the language thoroughly, she spoke it very 
fluently, and its idioms marked her Phila- 
delphia English. Her house was a men- 
agerie of all the nationalities; she was 
iked in Italian society, and there were 
many Italians; English - speaking Rus- 
sians abounded; there were many gennu- 
io) Enelish, Germans, Seandinavians, 
Protestant Irish, American Catholies, and 
un Americans of all kinds. There was 
a superstition of her exclusiveness among 
her compatriots, but one really met every 
one there sooner or later; slie was sup- 
posed to be a convert to the religion of 
her late husband, but no one really knew 
what religion she was of, probably not 
even Madame Ueeelli herself. One thing 
you were sure of at her house, and that 
was a substantial supper: it is the exam- 
ple of such resident foreigners which has 
corrupted the Florentines, though many 
native families still hold out against it. 

The daneing was just beginning, and 
the daughter of Madame Uecelli, who 
spoke both English and Italian much bet- 
ter than her mother, came forward and 
possessed herself of Miss Graham, after a 
polite feint of pressing Mrs. Bowen to let 
her find a partner for her. 

Mrs. Bowen cooed a gracious refusal, 
telling Fanny Uccelli that she knew very 
well that she neverdanced now. The girl 
had not much time for Colville; she wel- 
comed him, but she was full of her busi- 
ness of starting the dance, and she hurried 
away without asking him whether she 
should introduce him to some lady for the 
quadrille that was forming. Her mo- 
ther, however, asked him if he would not 
go out and get himself some tea, and she 
found a lady to go with him to the supper- 
room, This lady had daughters whom 
apparently she wished to supervise while 
they were dancing, and she brought Col- 
ville baek very soon. He had to stand by 
the sofa where she sat till Madame Ucceelli 
VoL. LXXI.—No. 423.—30 
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found him and introduced him to another 
mother of daughters. Later he joined a 
group formed by the father of one of the 
dancers and the non-daneing husband of 
a dancing wife. Their conversation was 
perfunctory; they showed one another 
that they had no pleasure in it. 

Presently the father went to see how his 
daughter looked while daneing; the hus 
band had evidently no such curiosity con- 
cerning his wife; and Colville went with 
the father, and looked at Miss Graham. 
She was very beautiful, and she obeyed 
the musie as if it were her breath; her face 
was rapt, intense, full of an unsmiling de- 
light, which shone in her dark eves, glow- 
ing like low stars. Her abandon interest- 
ed Colville, and then awed him; the spee- 
tacle of that young, unjaded capacity for 
pleasure touched him with a profound 
sense of loss. Suddenly Imogene caught 
sight of him, and with the coming of asee 
ond look in her eyes the light of an ex- 
quisite smile flashed over her face. His 
heart was in his throat. 

‘Your daughter?” asked the fond par 
ent at his elbow. ‘* That is mine yonder, 
in red.” 

Colville did not answer, nor look at the 
young lady in red. The dance was ceas 
ing; the fragments of those kaleidoscopie 
radiations were dispersing themselves; the 
tormented piano was silent. 

The officer whom Imogene had danced 
with brought her to Mrs. Bowen, and re- 
signed her with the regulation bow, hang- 
ing his head down before him as if sub- 
mitting his neck to the axe. She put her 
hand in Colvyille’s arm, where he stood be- 
side Mrs. Bowen. ‘' Oh, do take me to get 
something to eat!” 

In the supper-room she devoured salad 
and ices with a childish joy inthem. The 
place was jammed, and she laughed from 
her corner at Colvyille’s struggles in getting 
the things for her and bringing them to 
her. While she was still in the midst of 
an ice, the faint note of the piano sounded. 
‘Oh, they’re beginning again! It’s the 
Lancers!” she said, giving him the plate 
back. She took his arm again; she al 
most pulled him along on their return 
“Why don't you dance?” she demanded, 
mockingly. 

‘*T would, if you'd let me dance with 
you.” 

‘*Oh, that’s impossible! Im engaged 
ever so many deep.” She dropped his arm 
instantly at sight of a young Englishman 
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‘med to be looking for her. This 
Englishman had a zeal for dancing 


> 
r 


who set 
young 


asunsparing; partners were nothing 


to him « xcept as a means of dancing; his 
manner expressed a Supreme contempt for 


people who made the slightest mistake, 


who danced with less science or less con- 
science than himself. 
for you,” 
without 
Waiting.” 
Colville wished to beat him, but Imo 
gene took his rebuke meekly, and mur- 


been looking 
he said, in a tone of cold rebuke, 


looking at her. ‘* We've been 


mured some apologies about not hearing 
He hurried off with her 
without recognizing Colville’s existence in 
any way. 


the piano before, 


The undancing husband of the dancing 
wife was boring himself in a corner; Col- 
ville decided that the chances with him 
were better than with the fond father, and 
joined him, just as a polite officer came up 
and entreated him to completea set. ‘*Oh, 
[never danced in my life,” he replied; and 
then he referred the officer to Colville. 
Don't you dance 7” 

used to danee,” Colville began, while 
the officer stood looking patiently at him. 
This was true. He used to dance the Lan- 
and very badly, seventeen years 
He had danced it with Lina Ridge- 
ly and the other one, Mrs. Milbury. His 
svlanee wandered to the vacant place on 
the floor: it was the same set which Miss 
(rraham was in; she smiled and beckoned 
derisively. A 
fired him. 
he said. 


eers too, 


before. 


vain and foolish ambition 
ves, ean dance a little,” 


A little was quite enough for the eager 
officer. He had Colville a partner in an 
instant, and the next he was on the floor. 

“Oh, what fun!” eried Miss Graham ; 
but the fun had not really begun yet. 

Colville had forgotten everything about 
the Lancers. He walked round like a bear 
ina pen; he eapered to and fro with a fu- 
tile absurdity; people poked him hither 
and thither; his progress was attended by 
rending noises from the trains over which 
he found his path. He smiledand cringed, 
and apologized to the hardening faces of 
the dancers; even Miss Graham’s face had 
beeome very grave. 

“This won't do,” said the Englishman 
He did not 
himself to any one; he merely 


with cold insolence. 


stoppe d; they all stopped, and Colville was 
effectively expelled the set; another part- 
ner was found for his lady, and he wan- 
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dered giddily away. 


He did 
where to turn; the whole room must 
seen what an incredible ass he had ) 


not know 


of himself, but Mrs. Bowen looked 
she had not seen. 

He went up to her, resolved to maki 
of himself at the first sign she gave of |y 
privy to his disgrace. 


But she only 
‘* Have you found your way to the su 
room yet?” 
“Oh yes; ‘twice,’ he answered, 
kept on talking with her and Ma 
Uccelli. After five minutes or so 
thing occurred to Colville. Have you: 
found the way to the supper-room 
Mrs. Bowen ?” 
she owned, witha small, pathet 
laugh, which expressed a certain physical 
faintness, and reproached him with it 
portable gentleness for his selfish obtus 


ness. 


‘* Tet me show you the way,” he eri 
“Why, Lam rather hungry,” said M 
Bowen, taking his arm, with a patient ar 
rangement first of her fan, her bouquet 

and her train, and then moving alon: 
his side with a delicate-footed pace, ) 
insinuated and deprecated her dependene: 
upon him. 

There were only a few people in 1 
supper-room, and they had it practical] 
themselves. She took a cup of tea a 
slice of buttered bread, with a little sa 
which she excused herself from eating by 
cause it was the day after her headacli 
shouldn't have thought you were 
gry, Mrs. Bowen,” he said, ‘if you hadn't 
told me so,” and he reealled that, as a 
young girl, her friend used to laugh at he 
for having such a butterfly appetite; sli 
was in fact one of those women who ¢ 
through life the marvels of such of o 
brutal sex as observe the ethereal nature of 
their diet. But in an illogieal revulsion 
of feeling, Colville, who was again cram 
ming himself with all the solids and flu 
in reach, and storing up a vain regret 
against the morrow, preferred her delicac 
to the magnificent rapacity of Miss Gra 
ham: Imogene had passed from salad to 
ice, and at his suggestion had frankly 1 
verted to salad again, and then taken a 
second ice, with the robust appetite of per 
fect health and perfect youth. He felt a 
desire to speak against her to Mrs. Bow 
he did not know why and he did not know 
how; he veiled his feeling in an open at 
tack. ‘‘Miss Graham has just been the 
cause of my playing the fool, with her 
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daneing. She dances so superbly that she 


nakes you want to dance too—she made 
me feel as if I could dance.” 

‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Bowen; ‘‘it was very 
sind of you to complete the set. I saw 
vou dancing,” she added, without a glim- 
merof guilty consciousness in her eyes. 

It was very sweet, but Colville had to 
protest. ‘Ohno; you didn’t see me dan- 
eing: you saw me not dancing. Lama 
ruined man, and I leave Florence to-mor- 
row: but I have the sad satisfaction of re- 
flecting that I don’t leave an unbroken 
train among the ladies of that set. And I 
have made one young Englishman so mad 
that there is a reasonable hope of his not 
recovering.” 

‘Oh no; you dowt think of going away 
for that!’ said Mrs. Bowen, not heeding 
the rest of his joking. 

‘Well, the time has been when I have 

t Florence for less,” said Colville, with 
the air of preparing himself to listen to 
reason. 

‘You mustn't,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
briefly. 

“Oh, very well, then, IT won't,” said 
Colville, whimsieally, as if that settled it. 

Mrs. Bowen would not talk of the mat- 
ter any more; he could see that with her 
cindness, which was always more than 
her tact, she was striving to get away 
from the subject. As he really eared for 
it no longer, this made him persist in 
clinging to it; he liked this pretty wo- 
man’s being kind to him. ‘* Well,” he 
said, finally, ‘‘ 1 consent to stay in Flor- 
ence on condition that you suggest some 
means of atonement for me whieh I can 
also make a punishment to Miss Graham.” 

Mrs. Bowen did not respond to the ques- 
tion of placating and punishing her pro- 
t'y/e with sustained interest. They went 
back to Madame Uecelli and to the other 
elderly ladies, in the room that opened by 
archways upon the dancing-room. 

Imogene was on the floor, dancing not 
nerely with unabated joy, but with a zest 
that seemed only to freshen from dance 
to danee, If she left the dance, it was to 
co out on her partner's arm to the supper- 
room. Colville could not decently keep 
on ti ilking to Mrs. Bowen the whole even- 
it would be too conspicuous; he de- 


volved from frump to frump; he bored 
himself; he yawned in his passage from 
one of these mothers or fathers to anoth- 
er. The hours passed; it was two o'clock ; 
Imogene was going out to the supper- 
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room again. He wastaking out his wateh 
She saw him, and ** Oh, don’t!” she eried, 
laughing, as she passed. 


The dancing went on; she was waltzing 
now in the interminable german. Some 
one had let down a window in the dan 
cing-room, and he was feeling it in his 
shoulder. Mrs. Bowen, across the room, 
looked heroically patient, but weary. — He 
glanced down at the frump on the sofa 
near, and realized that she had been mak 
ing ga long speck to him, whieh, he eould 

» from her look, had ended in some sort 

Three o'clock came, and they had to 
wait till the german was over. He felt 
that Miss Graham was behaving badly, 
ungratefully, selfishly; on the way home 
in the earriage he was silent from utter 
boredom and fatigue, but Mrs. Bowen 
Was sweetly sympathetie with the girl's 
rapture. Imogene did not seem to feel 
his moodiness; she laughed, she joked, she 
told a number of things that happened, 
she hummed the air of the last waltz. 
‘Isn't it divine?” she asked. ‘‘Oh! 
feel as if IT could dance for a week.” She 
was still dancing; she gave Colville’s foot 
an accidental tap in keeping time on the 
floor of the earriage to the tune she was 
humming. No one said anything about 
a next meeting when they parted at the 
gate of Palazzo Pinti, and Mes. Bowen 
bade her coachman drive Colville to his 
hotel. But both the ladies’ voices called 
good-night to him as he drove away. He 
fancied a shade of mocking in Miss Gra- 
ham's voice. 

The great outer door of the hotel was 
locked, of course, and the poor little porter 
kept Colville thumping at it some time 
before he unlocked it, full of sleepy smiles 
and apologies. ‘* Tm sorry to wake you 
up,” said Colville, kindly. 

‘It is my duty,” said the porter, with 
amiable heroism. He discharged another 
duty by lighting a whole new candle, 
Which would be set down to Colville’s ae 
count, and went before him to his room 
up the wide stairs, cold in their white linen 
path, and on through the erooked corri 
dors haunted by the ghosts of extinet ta 
bles Théte, and full of goblin shadows. 
He had recovered a noonday suavity by 
the time he reached Colville’s door, and 
bowed himscelf out, after lighting the ean 
dles within, with a sweet plenitude of po- 
liteness, which Colville, even in his gloomy 
mood, could not help admiring in a man 
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in his shirt sleeves, with only one suspend- 
er up. 

If there had been a fire, Colville would 
have like to sit down before it, and take an 
account of his feelings, but the atmosphere 
of a bed-chamber in a Florentine hotel at 
half past three o'clock on a winter morning 
is not one that invites to meditation; and 
he made haste to get into bed, with nothing 
clearer in his mind than a shapeless sense 
of having been tritled with. Heought not 
to have gone toa dancing party, to begin 
with, and then he certainly ought not to 
have attempted to dance; so far he might 
have been master of the situation, and was 
responsible for it: but he was, over and 
above this, aware of not having wished to 
do either, of having been wrought upon 
He 
regarded now with supreme loathing a fan- 
tastie purpose which he had formed while 
tramping round on those women’s dresses, 
of privately taking lessons in dancing, and 
astonishing Miss Graham at the next ball 
where they met. Miss Graham! What 
did he care for that child? Or Mrs. Bow- 
en either, for the matter of that? Had he 
come four thousand miles to be used, to be 
plaved with, by them? At this point Col- 
ville was aware of the brutal injustice of 
They were ladies, both of them, 
charming and good,and he had been a fool ; 
that was all. It was not the first time he 
had been a fool for women. An inexpress- 
ible bitterness for that old wrong, which, 
however he had been used to laugh at it 
and despise it, had made his life solitary 
and barren, poured upon his soul; it was 
as if it had happened to him yesterday. 

A band of young men burst from one of 
the narrow streets leading into the piazza 
and straggled across it, letting their voices 
flare out upon the silence, and then drop 
extinet one by one. A whole world of 
faded flushed again in Col- 
ville’s heart. This was Italy; this was 
and he execrated the hour in 
which he had dreamed of returning. 


against his convictions to do both. 


mood. 


associations 


Florence; 


VII. 

The next morning's sunshine dispersed 
the black mood of the night before; but 
enough of Colville’s self-disgust remained 
to determine him not to let his return to 
Florence be altogether vain, or his sojourn 
so idle as it had begun being. The vague 
purpose which he had cherished of study- 
ing the past life and character of the Flor- 
entines in their architecture shaped itself 
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anew in the half-hour which he gave }iy, 
self over his coffee; and he turned it over j; 
his mind with that mounting joy in its ea 
pabilities which attends the contemp|:t 
of any sort of artistic endeavor, No ) 
ple had ever more distinctly left th: 
press of their whole temper in theiy 
chitecture, or more sharply distineuis 
ed their varying moods from period 
period in their palaces and temples. Ti 
believed that he could not only supply ti 
brief historical sketch of Florence \ 
Mrs. Bowen had lamented the want of, |) 
he could make her history speak an inte] 
ligible, an unmistakable tongue in eyer 
monument of the past, from the Etruse 
wall at Fiesole to the cheap, plain, a 
shaft raised to commemorat: 
Italian Unity in the next piazza. W 
sketches from his own pencil, illustrati 
of points which he could not otherwise « 
force, he could make such a book on Flo. 
ence as did not exist, such a book as noo 
had yet thought of making. With t) 
object in his mind, making and keepii 
him young, he could laugh with any o: 
who liked at the vanity of the middle-ag 
Hoosier who had spoiled a set in the 
cers at Madame Uceelli’s party; he lau 
ed at him now alone, with a wholly in 
personal sense of his absurdity. 

After breakfast, he went without del 
to Viesseux’s reading - room, to 
his catalogue, and see what there was in j 
to his purpose. While he was waiting 
turn to pay his subscription, with the px 
ple who surrounded the proprietor, half 
dozen of the aecquaintanees he had mai 
at Mrs. Bowen's passed in and out. Vies 
seux's is a place where sooner or later yo 
meet every one you know among tiie for 
eign residents at Florence; the natives ii 
smaller proportion resort there too; and 
Colville heard a lady asking for a book i: 
that perfect Italian which strikes envy to 
the heart of the stranger sufliciently verse 
in the language to know that he never 
shall master it. He rather rejoiced in his 
despair, however, as an earnest of his re 
newed intellectual life. Heneeforth his 
life would be wholly intellectual. He did 
not regret his little excursion into societ) 
it had shown him with dramatie sharpness 
how unfit for it he was. 

‘*Good-morning !” said some one in a 
bland under-tone full of a pleasant recog 
nition of the claims to quiet of a place 
where some others were speaking in their 
ordinary tones. 


tasteless 


Colville looked round on the Rey. Mr. 
Waters, and took his friendly hand. 
*(ood-morning—glad to see you,” he an- 
swered. 

* Are you looking for that short Floren- 
tine history for Mrs. Bowen's little girl 7” 
asked Mr. Waters, inclining his’ head 
slightly for the reply. ‘She mentioned 
it to me.” 

By day Colville remarked more distinct- 
ly that the old gentleman was short and 
slight, with a youthful eagerness in his 
face surviving on good terms with the 
cray locks that fell down his temples from 
inder the brim of his soft felt hat. With 
tle boyish sweetness of his looks blended 
a sort of appreciative shrewdness, which 
pointed his smiling lips slightly aslant in 
what seemed the expectation rather than 
the intention of humor. 

**Not exactly,” said Colville, experien- 
cing a difficulty in withholding the fact 
that in some sort he was just going to 
write a short Florentine history, and find- 
ng a certain pleasure in Mrs. Bowen's 
having remembered that he had taken an 
interest in Effie’s reading. He had a sud- 
den wish to tell Mr. Waters of his plan, 
but this was hardly the time or place. 

They now found themselves face to face 
with the librarian, and Mr. Waters made 
a gesture of waiving himself in Colville’s 
favor. 

‘No, no!” said the latter; ‘‘ you had 
betterask. Jam going to put this gentle- 
man through rather an extended course 
of sprouts.” 

The librarian smiled with the helpless- 
ness of a foreigner who knows his inter- 
locutor’s English but not the meaning 
of it. 

“Oh, I merely wanted to ask,” said Mr. 
Waters, addressing the librarian, and ex- 
plaining to Colville, ‘‘ whether you had 
received that book on Savonarola yet. 
The German one.” 

‘‘T shall see,” said the librarian, and he 
went upon aquest that kept him some min- 
utes. 

‘You're not thinking of taking Savo- 
narola’s life, I suppose 7?” suggested Col- 
ville. 

“Oh no. Villari’s book has covered 
the whole ground forever, it seems to me. 
It’s a wonderful book. You've read it ?” 

“Yes. It’sa thing that makes you feel 
that, after all, the Italians have only to 
make a real effort in any direction, and 
they go ahead of everybody else. What 
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biography of the last twenty years can 
compare with it ?” 

* You're right, sir—you're right,” cried 
the old man, enthusiastically. They're 
a gifted race, a people of genius.” 

‘*T wish for their own sakes they'd give 
their minds a little to generalship,” said 
Collvile, pressed by the facets to hedge 
somewhat. ‘They did get so badly 
smashed in their last war, poor fellows.” 

“Oh, IT don't think IT should like them 
any better if they were better soldiers 
Perhaps the lesson of noble endurance 
that they've given our times is all that we 
have the right to demand of them in the 
way of heroism; no one can say they lack 
courage. And sometimes it seems to me 
that in simply outgrowing the different 
sorts of despotism that had fastened upon 
them, till their broken bonds fell away 
without positive etfort on their part, they 
showed a greater sublimity than if they 
had violently conquered their freedom 
Most nations sink lower and lower under 
tyranny; the Italians grew steadily more 
and more civilized, more noble, more gen 
tle, moregrand. It was a wonderful spec 
tacle—like ahuman soul perfected through 
suffering and privation. Every period of 
their history is full of instruction. I find 
my ancestral puritanism particularly ap 
pealed to by the puritanism of Savonarola, ~ 

“Then Villari hasn't satisfied you that 
Savonarola wasn’t a Protestant ¢” 

‘Oh yes, he has. I said his puritan- 
ism. Just now I’m interested in justify- 
ing his failure to myself, for it’s one of the 
things in history that I've found it hard 
est to accept. But no doubt his puritanic 
state fell because it was dreary and ugly, 
as the puritanic state always has been. It 
makes its own virtues intolerable; puri 
tanism won't let you see how good and 
beautiful the Puritans often are. It was 
inevitable that Savonarola’s enemies 
should misunderstand and hate him.” 

‘* You are one of the last men I should 
have expected to find among the Arra- 
biati,” said Colville. 

‘*Oh, there’s a great deal to be said for 
the Florentine Arrabiati, as well as for 
the English Malignants, though the Puri- 
tansin neither case would have known how 
to say it. Savonarola perished because 
he was excessive. Jam studying him in 
this aspect; it isfresh ground. It is very 
interesting to inquire just at what point 
a man’s virtues become mischievous and 
intolerable.” 
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These ideas interested Colville; he turn- 
ed to them with relief from the sense of 
liis recent trivialities; in this old man’s 
earnestness he found support and encour- 
agement in the new course he had marked 
out for himself. Sometimes it had oc- 
curred to him not only that he was too 
old for the interests of his youth at forty, 
but that there was no longer time for him 
to take up new ones. He considered Mr. 
Waters’s gray hairs, and determined to be 
wiser. should like to talk these things 
over with you—and some other things,” 
he said. 

The librarian came toward them with 
the book for Mr. Waters, who was fum- 
bling near-sightedly in his pocket-book 
for his eard. ‘*I shall be very happy to 
see you at my room,” he said. ** Ah, 
thank you,” he added, taking his book, 
with a simple relish as if it were some- 
thing whose pleasantness was sensible to 
the touch. He gave Colville the schol- 
ar’s far-off look as he turned to go; he 
was already as remote as the fifteenth cen- 
tury through the magic of the book, which 
he opened and began to read at once. 
Colville stared after him; he did not wish 
to come to just that yet either. Life, act- 
ive life, life of his own day, called to him; 
he had been one of its busiest children: 
could he turn his back upon it for any 
charm or use that was in the past?) Again 
that unnerving doubt, that paralyzing dis- 
trust, beset him, and tempted him to curse 
the day in which he had returned to this 
outworn Old World. Idler on its modern 
surface, or delver in its deep-hearted past, 
could he reconcile himself to it? What 
did he eare for the Italians of to-day, or 
the history of the Florentines as express- 
ed in their architectural monuments? It 
was the problems of the vast, tumultuous 
American life, which he had turned his 
back on, that really concerned him. Lat- 
er he might take up the study that fasci- 
nated yonder old man, but for the present 
it was intolerable. 

He was no longer young, that was true; 
but with an ache of old regret he felt that 
he had not yet lived his life, that his was 
a batted destiny, an arrested fate. A lady 
came up and took his turn with the libra- 
rian, and Colville did not stay for anoth- 
er. He went out and walked down the 
Lung’ Arno toward the Cascine. The sun 
danced on the river, and bathed the long 
line of pale buff and gray houses that 
followed its curve, and ceased in the mist 
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of leafless tree-tops where the Cascine } 
gan. It was not the hour of the prome 
nade, and there was little driving; but the 
sidewalks were peopled thickly enoug); 
with persons, in groups or singly, who 
had the air of straying aimlessly up or 
down, with no purpose but to be in the 
sun, after the rainy weather of the past 
week. There were faces of invalids, wist 
ful and thin, and here and there a man. 
muffled to the chin, lounged feebly on the 
parapet and stared at the river. Colvill 
hastened by them, they seemed to claim 
him as one of their ailing and aging com 
pany, and just then he was in the humor 
of being very young and strong, 

A earriage passed before him through 
the Cascine gates,and drove down the 
road next the river. He followed, and 
when it had got a little way it stopped at 
the road-side, and a lady and little gir! 
alighted, who looked about and caught 
sight of him, and then obviously waited 
for him to come up with them. It was 
Imogene and Effie Bowen, and the young 
girl called to him: ‘* We thought it was 
you. <Aren’t you astonished to find us 
here at this hour?” she demanded, as soon 
as he came up, and gave him her hand 
‘Mrs. Bowen sent us for our health—o 
Effie’s health—and I was just making 
the man stop and let us out for a litt 
walk.” 

‘*My health is very much broken too, 
Miss Effie,” said Colville. ‘* Will you let 
me walk with you?’ The child smiled, as 
she did at Colville’s speeches, which she 
apparently considered all jokes, but dip 
lomatically referred the decision to Ino 
gene with an upward glance. 

‘“We shall be very glad indeed,” said 
the girl. 

‘*That’s very polite of you. But Miss 
Effie makes no effort to conceal her dis 
may,” said Colville. 

The little girl smiled again, and her 
smile was so like the smile of Lina Ridge 
ly, twenty years ago, that his next words 
were inevitably tinged with reminiscence 

‘* Does one still come for one’s health 
to the Cascine 2, When I was in Florence 
before, there was no other place if one 
went to look for it with young ladies 
the Cascine or the Boboli Gardens. Do 
they keep the fountain of youth turned 
on here during the winter still 7” 

‘‘Tve never seen it,” said Imogene 
gayly. 

‘*Of course not. You never looked for 
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Neither did I when I was here before. 
it it wouldn't escape me now.” 
Since he had met them he had aged 
again, in spite of his resolutions to the 
contrary ; somehow, beside their buoyaney 
and bloom, the youth in his heart faded, 

Imogene had started forward as soon 
as he joined them, and Colville, with Ef- 
lie’s gloved hand stolen shyly in his, was 
finding it quite enough to keep up with 
her in her elastie advance, 

She wore a long habit of 
trimmed 


lb. 
> 


silk, whose 
edge wandered diagonally 
across her breast. and down to the edge 
of her walking dress. 

her girlish slimness in 
had puzzled after his original impressions 
of Junonian abundance, she did not so 
much dwindle as seem to Vanish from the 
proportions his vision had assigned her 
that first night when he s; 
before the mirror. 

tar, this companions} 


To Colville, whom 
her ball costume 


iw her standing 
In this out-door ava- 
lip with the sun and 
neeze, She was new to him again, and he 
found himself searching his consciousness 
acquaintance with her, and 
feeling as if he knew her less and less, 
Perhaps, indeed, she had no very distinet- 
ive individuality ; perhaps at her age no 
woman has, but waits for it to come to 
her through life, through experience, She 
Was an expression of youth, of health, of 
beauty, and of the moral loveliness that 
comes from a fortunate combination of 
these; but beyond this s] 
a Way that seemed to cha 
nh iterially, 


for his lost 


le Was elusive in 
racterize her even 
He could not make anything 
more of the mystery as he Walked at her 
side, and he went thinking —formlessly, 
Ss people always think- -that with the 
child or with her mother he would have 
hada community of interest and feeling 
Which he lacked With this splendid girl- 
hood; he was both too young and too old 
for it; and then, while he answered this 
or that to Imogene’s talk aptly enough, 
his mind went back to the time when this 
mystery was no mystery, 

contemporary with it, and if he did not 
understand it, at least accepted it as if it 
Were the most natura] thing in the world, 
It seemed a longer time now since it had 
been in his World than it was since he 
a child, 

Should you haye thought,” she asked, 
turning her face back toward him, ‘‘ that 
it would be so hot in the sun to-day? Oh, 
tl How it twists and 


that beautiful river! 
Writhes along! Do you remember that 


or when he was 


was 
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sonnet of Longfellow’s—the one 
in Italian about the Ponte 
Arno twisting like 
it? They Say that ] 
ina villa just be 
we're going to 


he wrote 
Vecchio, and the 
a dragon underneath 
lawthorne used to live 
hind the hill over the 
look 
Weather js settled. 


re: 
it up as soon as the 
Don't you think his 
books are perfectly fascinating 2” 

Yes,” said Colville; 


‘only I should 
want a good while 


to say it.” 


shouldn't retorted the girl. 
“When you've said fascinating. vou've 
said everything. There's no other word 


forthem. Don't you like to t 
the books you've read ?” 

“*T would. if I could 
names of the ¢} 
mixed 

"Oh, I never do! remember the least 
one of them, and all they do and Say.” 

**T used to.” 

‘It seems to me you used to do every- 
thing.” 

‘It seems to me as if I did, 


alk about 


remember the 


laracters. But I get them 


““T rememb 


That my 


when I think, 


youth was half divine?” 


“Oh, Tennyson -yes! 
ting. Don't you think he’s fascinating 7” 

Very,” said Colville. He was won 
dering whether this were the kind of tall 
that he thought was literary when he was 
a young fellow. 

How perfectly weird the 
Imogene continued, 
weird things 

‘Weird Colville 
‘Yes; but I don't see very much in them 
any more. The fact is. they don’t seem to 
come to anything in particular.” 

I think they do! 
that I've lived on for 
have prophetie dreams 

Yes; but they nhevercome true. When 
they do, I know that ] didn't have them,” 

‘What do you mean ‘is 

‘““T mean that we are all so fond of the 
marvellous that we can't 
about any experience 
ural, If a ghost appeared to me I should 
want him to prove it by at least two other 
reliable, disinterested Witnesses before I he 
lieved my own account of the matter,” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, half puzzled, half 
amused. ‘‘Then of course you 
lieve in ghosts 7” 

Nese. J expect to be one 
day. But I'm inno hurry to 
them.” 


faseina 


‘Vision of Sin’ 
‘Don’t you like 


things ?” reflected, 


Ive had dreams 


days. Do you ever 


rust ourselves 
that seems supernat 


don't be- 


myself some 
mingle with 
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Imogene smiled vaguely, as if the talk 
pleased her, even when it mocked the fan- 
cies and whims which, after so many gen- 
erations that have indulged them, she was 
finding so fresh and new in her turn. 
‘Don't you like to walk by the side of 
river?” 


pace a little. 


she asked, increasing her eager 
‘*T feel as if it were bearing 
me along.” 

‘*T feel as if I were carrying it,” said 
Colville. ‘It's as fatiguing as walking on 
railroad ties.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!” cried the girl. 
‘*Tlow can you Should 
you ever have believed that the sun could 
be so hot in January? And look at those 
ridiculous green hill-sides over the river 
there! Don’t you like it to be winter when 
it is winter ?” 


be so prosaic ? 


She did not seem to have expected any- 
thing from Colville but an impulsive ac- 
quiescence, but she listened while he de- 
fended the mild weather. ‘*I think it’s 
very well for Italy,” he said. ‘*It has al- 
ways seemed to me—that is, it seems tome 
now for the first time, but one has to begin 
the other wav—as if the seasons here had 
worn like the turbulent 
passions of the people. I dare say the 
winter was much fiercer in the times of 
the Bianchi and Neri.” 

how delightful! 
believe that?” 

‘*No, I don’t know that I do. But I 
shouldn't have much difficulty in proving 
it, I think, to the sympathetic understand- 
ing. 


themselves out 


Do you really 


‘IT wish you would prove it to mine. 
It sounds so pretty, ['m sure it must be 
true.” 

‘Oh, then, it isn’t necessary. Tl 
serve my arguments for Mrs. Bowen.” 

‘You had better. She isn’t at all ro- 
mantic. She says it’s very well for me 
she isn’t—that her being matter-of-fact lets 
me be as romantie as I like.” 


re- 


‘Then Mrs. Bowen isn’t as romantic as 
she would like to be if she hadn't charge 
of a romantic young lady ?” 

‘*Oh, [don’t say that. Dear me! Id 
no idea it could be so hot in January.” 
As they strolled along beside the long 
hedge of laurel, the carriage slowly follow- 
ing them at a little distance, the sun beat 
strong upon the white road, blotched here 
and there with the black irregular shad- 
ows of the ilexes. The girl undid the 
pelisse across her breast, with a fine im- 
petuosity, and let it swing open as she 
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walked. She stopped suddenly. 
What bird was that ?” 

“*Tt was the nightingale, and not the 
lark,’ suggested Colville, lazily. 

“Oh, don't you think Romeo and Jy 
liet is divine?’ demanded Imoven: 
promptly dropping the question of t) 
bird. 

don't know about Romeo,” returijed 
Colville, but it’s sometimes occurred 
me that Juliet was rather forth-putting 

‘You know she wasn't. It’s my favor 
ite play. I could go every night. It's 
perfectly amazing to me that they ean play 
anything else.” 

“You would like it five hundred nichts 
in the year, like Hazel Kirke? That 
would be a good deal of Romeo, not to say 
Juliet.” 

“They ought to do it out of respect to 
Shakespeare. Don't you like 
speare 

* Well, I've seen the time when I pre- 
ferred Alexander Smith,” said Colville, 
evasively. 

** Alexander Smith 
is Alexander Smith ?” 

“How recent you are! Alexander 
Smith was an immortal who flourished 
about the year 1850.” 

“That was before I was born. How 
could Tremember him? But I don't fee! 
so very recent for all that.” 

Neither do I, this morning,” said Col 
ville. ‘‘Iwas up at one of Pharaoh's 
balls last night, and I danced too much.” 

He gave Imogene a droll glance, and 
then bent it upon Effie’s discreet face. 
The child dropped her eyes with a blush 
like her mother’s, having first sought pro 
visional counsel of Imogene, who turned 
away. He rightly inferred that they all 
had been talking him over at breakfast. 
and he broke into a laugh which they 
joined in, but Imogene said nothing in 
recognition of the fact. 

With what he felt to be haste for his re- 
lief she said, ‘* Don’t you hate to be told to 
read a book ?” 

‘*T used to—quarter of a century ago,” 
said Colville, recognizing that this was the 
way young people talked, even then. 

to?” she repeated. Don't you 
now ?” 

‘““No; I'm a great deal more tractable 
now. I always say that I shall get the 
book out of the library. Idraw the line at 
buying. I still hate to buy a book that 
people recommend.” 


Hark! 


phake- 


Who in the world 
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“What kind of books do you like to 
buy ?” 

“Oh, nokind. I think we ought to get 
dl our books out of the library.” 

you never like to talk in ear- 

‘Well, not often,” said Colville. Be- 
cause, if you do, you can't say with a good 

mscience afterward that you were only 
in fun.” 

“Oh! And do you always like to talk 
so that you can get out of things after- 
ward 2?” 

‘No. I didn’t say that, did 1?” 

Very nearly, I should think.” 

Then I'm glad I didn’t quite.” 

‘T like people to be outspoken—to say 
everything they think,” said the girl, re- 
garding him with a puzzled look. 

Then I foresee that I shall become a 
favorite,” answered Colville. ‘‘I say a 
creat deal more than I think.” 

She looked at him again, with envy, 
vith admiration, qualifying her perplex- 
ity. They had come to a point where 
some moss-grown, Weather-beaten statues 
stood at the corners of the road that trav- 

rsed the bosky stretch between the ave- 
nues of the Caseine. ‘* Ah, how beautiful 
they are!’ he said, halting, and giving 
himself to the rapture that a blackened 
garden statue imparts to one who beholds 
it from the vantage-ground of sufficient 
years and experience. 

“Do you remember that story of 
Heine's,” he resumed, after a moment, ‘of 
the boy who steals out of the old castle by 
moonlight, and kisses the lips of the gar- 
den statue, fallen among the rank grass of 
the ruinous parterres? And long after- 
ward, when he looks down on the sleep of 
the dying girl where she lies on the green 
sofa, it seems to him that she and that 
statue are the same ?” 

“Oh!? deeply sighed the young girl. 
‘No; Inever read it. Tell me what it is. 
I nuust read it.” 

“The rest is all talk—very good talk, 
but I doubt whether it would interest you. 
He goes on to talk of a great many things 

of the way Bellini spoke French, for ex- 
ample. He says it was blood-curdling, 
horrible, cataclysmal. He brought out 
the poor French words and broke them 
upon the wheel, till you thought the whole 
world must give way with a thunder- 
crash. A dead hush reigned in the room; 
the women did not know whether to faint 
or fly; the men looked down at their pan- 
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taloons, and tried to realize what they had 
on.” 

“Oh, how perfectly delightful! how 
shameful!” cried the girl. ‘1 must read 
it. Whatisitin? What is the name of 
the story 7” 

isn’t a story,” said Colville. ‘* Did 
you ever see any thing lovelier than these 
statues ?” 

said Imogene. “Are they good 

** They are much better than good—they 
are the very worst rococo.” 

‘What makes vou say they are beauti- 
ful, then 2?” 

“Why, don't vou see? They commem- 
orate youth, gavety, brilliant, joyous life. 
That’s what that kind of statues were made 
for—to look on at rich, young, beautiful 
people and their gallantries; to be danced 
before by fine ladies and gentlemen play- 
ing at shepherds and shepherdesses; to be 
driven past by marcheses and contessinas 
flirting in carriages; to be hung with scarfs 
and wreaths; to be parts of eternal fétes 
champétres. Don't vou see how bored 
they look? When I first came to Italy I 
should have detested and ridiculed their 
bad art; but now they're exquisite—the 
worse, the better.” 

*T don't know what in the world you 
do mean,” said Imogene, laughing un- 
easily. 

‘*Mrs. Bowen would. It’s a pity Mrs. 
Bowen isn’t here with us. Miss Etlie, if 
1 lift you up to one of those statues, will 
you kindly ask it if it doesn’t remember 
a young American signore who was here 
just before the French Revolution? I 
don't believe it’s forgotten me.” 

‘*No, no,” said Imogene. ‘It’s time 
we were walking back. Don’t you like 
Scott ?” she added. **IT should think you 
would if you like those romantic things. 
I used to like Seott so much! When I 
was fifteen I wouldn't read anything but 
Scott. Don't you like Thackeray? Oh, 
he’s so cynical! It’s perfectly delight- 
ful.” 

‘** Cynical ?” repeated Colville, thought- 
fully. ‘I was looking into The New- 
comes the other day, and I thought he 
was rather sentimental.” 

‘*Sentimental! Why, what an idea! 
That is the strangest thing I ever heard 
of. Oh!” she broke in upon her own 
amazement, ‘don’t you think Browning's 
‘Statue and the Bust’ is splendid? Mr. 
Morton read it to us—to Mrs. Bowen, I 
mean.” 
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Colville resented this freedom of Mr. 
Morton's, he did not know just why; then 
his pique was lost in sareastic recollection 
of the time when he too used to read _po- 
ems to ladies. He had read that poem to 
Lina Ridgely and the other one. 

‘Mrs. Bowen asked him to read it,” 
Imogene continued. 

** Did she ¢” asked Colville, pensively. 

‘**And then we discussed it afterward. 
We had a long discussion. And then he 
read us the ‘ Legend of Pornic,’ and we had 
a discussion about that. Mrs. Bowen says 
it was real gold they found in the coffin; 
but I think it was the girl's * gold hair.’ J 
don't know which Mr. Morton thought. 
Which do you? Don't you think the ‘ Le- 
gend of Pornic’ is splendid 7?” 

* Yes, it’s a great poem, and deep,” said 
Colville. They had come toa place where 
the bank sloped invitingly to the river. 
‘*Miss Effie,” he asked, wouldn't you 
like to go down and throw stones into the 
Arno? That's what a river is for,” he 
added, as the child glanced toward Imo- 
gene for authorization—‘‘to have stones 
thrown into it.” 

** Oh, let cried Imogene, rushing 
down to the brink. ‘‘I don’t want to 
throw stones into it, but to get near it—to 
get near to any bit of nature. They do 
pen you up so from it in Europe!’ She 
stood and watched Colville skim stones 
over the current. When you stand by 
the shore of a swift river like this, or near 
a railroad train when it comes whirling 
by, don't ever have a morbid im- 
pulse to fling yourself forward ?” 

‘*Not at my time of life,” said Colville, 
stooping to select a flat stone. ‘‘ Morbid 
impulses are one of the luxuries of youth.” 
He threw the stone, which skipped tri- 
umphantly far outintothestream. ‘That 
was beautiful, wasn’t it, Miss Effie ?” 

Lovely!” murmured the child. 

He offered her a flat pebble. ‘Would 
you like to try one ?” 

‘Tt would spoil my gloves,” she said, 
in depreeating refusal. 

‘Let me try it!’ eried Imogene. 
not afraid of my gloves.” 

Colville yielded the pebble, looking at 
her with the thought of how intoxicating 
he should once have found this bit of will- 
ful abandon, but feeling rather sorry for it 
now. ‘Oh, perhaps not,” he said, laying 


you 


I'm 


his hand upon hers and looktng into her 
eyes. 
She returned his look, and then she 
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dropped the pebble and put her hand bac 
in her muff, and turned and ran up th, 
bank. rhere’s the carriage. It’s tinye 
we should be going.” At the top of the 
bank she became a mirror of dignity. 
transparent mirror to hiseye. ‘Are you 
going back to town, Mr. Colville 7” s) 
asked, with formal state. ‘* We could set 
you down anywhere.” 

Thank you, MissGraham. I shall by 
glad to avail myself of your very kind of 
fer. Allow me.” He handed her cere 
moniously to the carriage; he handed Ef 
fie Bowen even more ceremoniousl y to thi 
earriage, holding his hat in one hand 
while he offered the other. Then he 
mounted to the seat in front of them. 
weather has changed,” he said. 

Imogene hid her face in her muff, and 
Effie Bowen bowed hers against Imogene’s 
shoulder. 

A sense of the girl’s beauty lingered in 
Colville’s thought all day, and reeurred 
to him again and again; and the ambi 
tious intensity and enthusiasm of her talk 
came back in touches of amusement and 
compassion. How divinely young it all 
was, and how lovely! He patronized it 
from a height far aloof. 

He was not in the frame of mind for 
the hotel table, and he went to lunch at 
a restaurant. He chose a simple tratto 
ria, the first he came to, and he took his 
seat at one of the bare, rude tables, where 
the joint saucers for pepper and salt, and 
asmall glass for tooth-picks, with a much- 
scraped porcelain box for matches, express 
ed an uncorrupted Florentinity of custom. 
But when he gave his order in off-hand 
Italian, the waiter answered in the French 
which waiters get together for the travel 
ler’s confusion in Italy, and he resigned 
himself to whatever chance of aequaint- 
ance might befall him. The place had a 
companionable smell of stale tobaceo,, 
and the dim light showed him on the 
walls of a space dropped a step or two 
lower, at the end of the room, a variety of 
sketches and caricatures. A waiter was 
laying a large table in this space, and 
when Colville came up to examine the 
drawings he jostled him, with due apolo 
gies, in the haste of a man working agaist 
time for masters who will brook no delay. 
He was hurrying still when a party of 
young men came in and took their places 
at the table, and began to rough him for 
his delay. Colville could recognize sev- 
eral of them in the vigorous burlesques on 
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the walls, and as others dropped in the 
crotesque portraitures made him feel as if 
he had seen them before. They all talk- 
ed at onee, each man of his own interests, 
except When they joined in a shout of 
mockery and welcome for some new-com- 
er. Colville, at his risotto, almost the 
room's length away, could hear what they 
ight, one and another, of Botticelli 
id Michelangelo; of old Piloty’s things 
at Munich; of the dishes they had served 
to them, and of the quality of the Chianti; 
of the respective merits of German and 
Italian tobacco; of whether Inglehart had 
probably got to Venice yet; of the per- 
sonal habits of Billings, and of the ques- 
tion whether the want of modelling in 
Simmons’s nose had anything to do with 
his Italian aecent; of the overrated col- 
oring of some of those Venetian fellows; 
of the delicacy of Mino da Fiesole, and 
of the genius of Babson’s tailor. Babson 
was there to defend the cut of his trou- 
sers, and Billings and Simmons were pre- 
sent to answer for themselves at the ex- 
pense of the pictures of those who had 
called their habits and features into ques- 
tion. When it came to this, all the voices 
joined ina jolly uproar. 


} 


Derision and de- 
nial broke out of the tumult, and present- 
ly they were all talking quietly of a re- 
tion which some of them were at the 
lay before. Then Colville heard one of 
them saving that he would like a chance 
to paint some lady whose name he did not 
‘h, and ‘*She looks awfully sarcastic,” 
one of the young fellows said. 

They say she is,” said another. ‘“‘ They 
say she’s awfully intellectual.” 

* Boston ?” queried a third. 

“No; Kalamazoo. The centre of cul- 
ture is out there now.” 


cep 


“She knows how to dress, anyhow,” 
said the first commentator. ‘‘ Il wonder 

hat Parker would talk to her about when 
le was painting her? He's never 
anything but Poe's ‘ Ullalume.’” 

“Well, that’s a good subjeect—‘ Ulla- 
lume.’ 


read 


suppose she's read it 2?” 

She's read ‘most everything, they say.” 

“What's an Ullalume, anyway, Par- 
ker ? 

One of the group sprang up from the 
table and drew on the wall what he la- 
belled ** An UNalume.” Another rapidly 
depicted Parker in the moment of sketeh- 
ing a young lady; her portrait had got 
as far as the eyes and nose when some 
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one protested: ‘‘Oh, hello! No personal- 


ities.” 

The draughtsman said, ‘‘ Well, ali 
right!’ and sat down again. 

** Hall talked with herthe most. What 


did she say, Hall ?” 

Hall can’t remember words in three 
syllables, but he says it was mighty brill 
lant and mighty deep.” 

They say she’s a niece of Mrs. Bowen's. 
She's staying with Mrs. Bowen.” 

Then it was the wisdom and brillianey 
and severity of Imogene Graham that 
these young men stood in awe of! Col- 
ville remembered how the minds of girls 
of twenty had once dazzled him. ‘* And, 
yes,” he mused, ** she must have believed 
that we were talking literature in the 
Cascine. Of course [should have thought 
it an intellectual time when I was at that 
age,” he owned to himself with forlorn 
irony. 

The young fellows went on to speak of 
Mrs. Bowen, whom it seemed they had 
known the winter before. She had been 
very polite to them; they praised her as 
if she were quite an old woman. 

‘** But she must have been a very pretty 
girl,” one of them put in. 

“Well, she has a good deal of style 
yet.” 

“Oh yes, but she never could have 
been a beauty like the other one.” 

On her part, Imogene was very sober 
when she met Mrs. Bowen, though she 
lad come in flushed and excited from the 
air and the morning's adventure. Mrs. 
Bowen was sitting by the fire, placidly 
reading; a vase of roses on the little table 
near her diffused the delicate odor of win 
ter roses through the room; all seemed 
very still and dim, and of another time, 
somehow. 

Imogene kept away from the fire, sit- 
ting down, in the provisional fashion of 
women, with her things oi; but she un- 
buttoned her pelisse and flung it open. 
Effie had gone to her room. 

‘Did you have a pleasant drive ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Bowen. 

Very,” said the girl. 

Morton brought you these roses,” 
continued Mrs. Bowen. 

**Oh,” said Imogene, with a cold glance 
at them. 

“The Flemmings have asked us to a 
party Thursday. There is to be dancing.” 

‘The Flemmings ?” 


“Yes.” 


As if she now saw reason to 
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do so, Mrs. Bowen laid the book face 
downward in her lap. She yawned a lit- 
tle, with her hand on her mouth. ‘* Did 
you meet any one you knew ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Colville.” Mrs. Bowen cut 
her vawn in half. ‘* We got out to walk 
in the Cascine, and we saw him coming 
in at the gate. He came up and asked if 
he might walk with us.” 

** Pid you have a pleasant walk ?” asked 
Mrs. Bowen, a breath more chillily than 
she had asked if they had a pleasant 
drive. 

‘Yes, pleasant enough. And then we 
came back and went down the river-bank, 
and he skipped stones, and we took him to 
his hotel.” 

‘* Was there anybody you knew in the 
Cascine 

**Oh no; the place was a howling wil- 
derness. I never saw it so deserted,” said 


the girl, impatiently. was terribly 
hot walking. I thought I should burn 
up.” 


Mrs. Bowen did not answer anything; 
she let the book lie in her lap. 

** What an odd person Mr. Colville is!” 
Don’t 
you think he’s very different from other 
gentlemen ?” 

?” 

“Oh, he has such a peculiar way of 
talking.” 

‘What peculiar way ?” 

Oh, I don't Plenty of the 
young men I see talk cynically, and I do 
sometimes myself—desperately, don’t you 
But then I know very well we 
don't mean anything by it.” 

** And do you think Mr. Colville does ? 
Do you think he talks cynically ?” 

Imogene leaned back in her chair and 
reflected. No,” she returned, slowly, ‘'I 
can't say that hedoes. But he talks light- 
ly, with akind of touch and go that makes 
you feel that he has exhausted all feeling. 
He doesn't parade itat all. But you hear 
between the words, don’t you know, just 
as you read between the lines in some 
kinds of poetry. Of course it’severything 
in knowing what he’s been through. He’s 
perfectly unaffected; and don’t you think 
he’s SOK rd 2” 

‘*Oh yes,” sighed Mrs. Bowen. ‘‘In his 
way.” 

‘** But he sees through you. Oh, quite! 
Nothing escapes him, and pretty soon he 
lets out that he has seen through you, and 
then you feel so flat! Oh, it’s perfectly 


said Imogene, after-a moment. 


know. 


know. 
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intoxicating to be with him. 


I woul 
give the world to talk as he does.” 
What was your talk all about 
Oh, Idon't know. 
have been called rather intellectual.” 


[ suppose it would 


Mrs. Bowen smiled infinitesimally 
But after a moment she said, eraye); 
**Mr. Colville is very much older thay 
you. He’s old enough to be your father 

‘Yes, I know that. You feel that 
feels old,and it’s perfectly tragical. Som 
times when he turns that slow,dull melan 
choly look on you, he seems a thousand 
years old.” 

*T don't mean that he’s positively old 
said Mrs. Bowen. ‘* He's only old compar- 
atively.” 

“Oh yes; I understand that. And I 
don’t mean that he really seems a thousand 
years old. What I meant was, he seems 
a thousand years off, as if he were stil] 
young, and had got left behind somely 
He seems to be on the other side of s 
impassable barrier, and you want to get 
over there and help him to our side, but 
you can’t do it. I suppose his talking in 
that light way is merely a subterfuge to 
hide his feeling, to make him forget.” 

Mrs. Bowen fingered the edges of | 
book. ‘* You mustn't let your faney run 
away with you, Imogene,” she said, witli 
a little painful smile. 

“Oh, 1 like to let it run away with me 
And when I get such a subject as Mr. Col- 
ville, there’s no stopping. stop.and 
I don’t wish to stop. Shouldn't vou have 
thought that he would have been perfectly 
crushed at the exhibition he made of him- 
self in the Lancers last night ? He wasn't 
the leastembarrassed when he met me.aui 
the only allusion he made to it was to say 
that he had been up late, and had danced 
too much. Wasn't it wonderful he could 
doit? Oh,if J could do that!” 

“T wish he could have avoided the oe- 
casion for his bravado,” said Mrs. Bowen. 

*T think I was a little to blame, per- 
haps,” said the girl. ‘‘ I beckoned him to 
come and take the vacant place.” 

‘IT don’t see that that was an excuse,” 
returned Mrs. Bowen, primly. 

Imogene seemed insensible to the tone. 
as it concerned herself; it only apparent 
ly reminded her of something. ** Guess 
what Mr. Colville said, when I had been 
silly, and then tried to make up for it by 
being very dignified all of a sudden 7” 

“T don’t know. How had you been 
silly ?” 


Theservant brought in somecards. Im- 
ogene caught up the pelisse which she had 
been gradually shedding as she sat talking 
to Mrs. Bowen, and ran out of the room by 
another door. 

They did not reeur to the subject. But 
that night, when Mrs. Bowen went to say 
cood-night to Effie after the child had gone 
to bed, she lingered, 

*Elfie.” she said at last, in a husky whis- 
per,’ what did Imogene say to Mr.Colville 
to-day that made him laugh 7” 

‘] don't know,” said the child. ‘‘ They 
kept laughing at so many things.” 

‘Laughing ?” 

‘Yes; he laughed. Do you mean to- 
ward the last, when he had been throwing 
stones into the river 2” 

‘It must have been then.” 

The child stretehed herself drowsily. 

“Oh, I couldn't understand it all. She 
wanted to throw a stone in the river, but 
he told her she had better not. But that 
didu't make him laugh. She was so very 
stiff just afterward that he said the wea- 
ther had changed,and that made us laugh.” 

‘Was that all?” 

‘We kept laughing ever so long. I 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘\ AN alive! of all the outlandish 
This was the unspoken phrase in 


Minerva Poindexter’s mind as she wateh- . 


ed a little scene which was going on near 
by. “I suppose it’s peekin’, but I don't 
lieve they'd mind. What in the name 
of all creation are they at ?” 

Behind one of the old houses of Gracias 
there was a broad open space which had 
once been a field. On the far edge of this 
sunny waste stood some negro cabins, 

each brilliant with whitewash, and pos- 
sessing a shallow little garden of its own 
gay with flowers; in almost every case, 
above the low roof rose the clear green of 
a clump of bananas. A path bordered by 
high bushes led from the town to this lit- 
tle settlement, and here it was that Celes- 
tine, herself invisible, had stopped to look 
through a rift in the foliage. A negro 
pia in was coming down the dusty track 
Which pi issed in front of the cabins; on her 
head she carried a large bundle tied upina 
brightly colored patchwork counterpane. 
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never saw any one like Mr.Colville. How 
queerly the tire shines on your face! It 


gives you such a beautiful complexion.” 

‘Does it 

* Yes,lovely.” The child’s mother stoop- 
ed over and kissed her. * You're the pret 
tiest mamma in the world,” she said, throw- 
ing herarms round her neck. ‘*Sometimes 
I can't tell whether Imogene is prettier or 
not, but to-night 'm certain you are. Do 
you like to have me think that 7” 

‘Yes, ves. But don’t pull me down so; 
you hurt my neck, Good might.” 

The child let her go. ‘LT haven't said 
my prayer yet, mamma. I was think- 

‘Well, say it now, then,” said the mo- 
ther, gently. 

When the chil Ul had finished she turned 
upon her cheek. ‘* Good-night, mamma.” 

Mrs. Bowen went about the room a little 
while, picking up its pretty disorder, Then 
she sat down in achair by the hearth, where 
a log was still burning. The li¢ht of thi 
flame flickered upon her face, and threw 
upon the ceiling a writhing, fantastic 
shadow, the odious caricature of her gen- 
tle beauty. 


As she drew near the first house she espied 
her friend Mrs. Johnson sitting on her 
front step enjoying the air, with the last 
young Johnson, Nando, on herknee. The 
first woman (Celestine knew that she was 
called Jinny) stopped, put one arm akim 
bo, and, steadying her bundle with the 
other hand, began to sway herself slightly 
from side to side at the hips, while her bare 
feet, which were plainly visible, together 
With a space of bare ankle above, coming 
out below her short cotton skirt, moved 
forward in a measured step, the heel of 
the right being placed diagonally against 
the toes of the left, and then the left in its 
turn advanced with a slow level sweep, 
and placed diagonally across the toes of 
the right. There was little elevation of 
the sole, the steps, though long, being kept 
as close as possible to the ground, but with- 
out touching it, until the final down press- 
ure, Which was deep and firm. There 
seemed to be no liberty allowed: it was a 
very exact measure that Jinny was tread- 
ing; the tracks made by her heel, the 
broad spread of her foot, and the five toes 
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in the white dust, followed each other 
regularly in even zigzags which deseribed 
half-eireles. Thus swaying herself rhyth- 
mically, turning now a little to the right, 
now a little to the left, Jinny slowly ap- 
proached Mrs. Johnson, who regarded her 
impassively, continuing to trot Nando 
without change of expression. But when 
Jinny had come within a distance of fif- 
teen feet, suddenly Mrs. Johnson rose, 
dropped her offspring (who took it philo- 
sophieally), and began in her turn to sway 
herself gently from side to side, and then, 
with arms akimbo, her bare feet perform- 
ing the same slow, exact evolutions, she 
advanced with gravity to meet Jinny, the 
two now joined in a crooning song. They 
met, circled round each other three times 
with the same deliberate step and motion, 
their song growing louder and louder. 
Then Mrs. Johnson shook her skirts, flung 
out her arms with a wild gesture, and 
stopped as suddenly as she had begun, 
walking back to her door-step and pick- 
ing up Nando, while Jinny, advancing and 
taking up a comfortable position on one 
broad foot (idly stroking its ankle mean- 
while with the dust-whitened sole of the 
other), the two fell into conversation, with 
no allusion either by word or look to the 
mystic exercises of the moment before. 

‘*Howdy, Mis’ Jolinson 7” said Jinny, 
as though she had justcome up. ** How’s 
Mister Jolinson dis mawnin’? Speck he’s 
bettah ; I year he wuz.” 

‘Yessum, Miss Jinny More, yessum. 
He's bettah, dat’s de fae’; he’s mighty nigh 
‘bout well agin, Mister Johnson is, tank 
de Lawd!” 

‘*Save us! what mistering and missus- 
ing!” said Celestine to herself. She 
watched them a moment longer, the col- 
ored people being still a profound mystery 
to her. Then she emerged from her bush- 
bordered path, and making her way to 
Mrs. Johnson, hurriedly delivered her mes- 
sage: Mrs. Harold would like to have her 
come to the eyrie for a while to act as 
nurse for Mrs. Rutherford. 

For that lady had met with an unfor- 
tunate accident; while stepping from her 
phaeton she had fallen, no one knew how 
or why, and though the phaeton was low 
and the ground soft, she had injured one 
of her knees so seriously that it was fear- 
ed that she would not be able to walk for 
some time. Once fairly in bed and obliged 
to remain there, other symptoms had de- 
veloped themselves, so that she appeared 
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to have, as the sympathetic Betty (ww) 
had hurried up from East Angels, bring 
ing Garda with her) expressed it, *'a little 
just a little, you know, and only the very 
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nicest part, of course, of pretty much ey- 


erything under the sun.” In this eond} 
tion of affairs Katrina Rutherford naty 
rally required a good deal of waiting upon, 
And after the time had been divided be- 
tween Margaret and Celestine for severs] 
days and nights, Dr. Kirby peremptorily 


intervened, and told Margaret to send fop 


Looth Johnson, **the best nurse in Gra- 
cias—the best, in fact, south of the eity of 
Charleston.” Looth was Telano’s mother 
this was in her favor with Celestine, B 
when the poor Vermont spinster was act- 
ually face to face with her, it was difficult 
to believe that a person who danced with 
bare black legs in the dusty road in the 
middle of the day could be either the mo 
ther of the spotlessly attired Telano or the 
sort of attendant required by Mrs. Ruth 
erford, Dr. Kirby's orders, peremptor 
as they were, Celestine herself would lave 
freely disobeyed; but she did not dare dis 
obey them when they had been repeated 
by Margaret Harold. 

‘It's where your son is,” she explain 
ed, desperately, forcing herself to thinks of 
Telano’s snowy jackets as she caught an 
other glimpse of his mother’s toes. 

‘*T knows whar ‘tis,” replied Looth, 
who had risen and dropped a courtesy. 
And then, as Celestine departed, hurrying 
away with an almost agitated step, °' Tt 
lano ‘lows she’s a witch,” she said to Jin- 
ny, in a low voice, as the two looked after 
the spare erect figure in its lath-like black 
gown. “TI ‘lows, howsumebber, it’s juss 
ribs an’ bones an’ all knucklely up de 
back nubbuddy ‘ain't seed so many 
knucklelies!' I say, Jinny, ‘taint much 
honeyin’ roun’ she’s eber been boddered 
wid, I reckon.” And the two women 
laughed, though restraining themselves 
to low tones, with the innate civility of 
their race. 

Meanwhile it was taking Minerva Poin- 
dexter the entire distance of the walk 
home to compose herself after that dan- 
cing, and more especially after the un 
seemly amplitude of the two large, come 
ly black women, an amplitude whicli she 
would have confined immediately, if she 
had had the power, in gowns of firm fibre 
made after a straight fashion she knew 
in which, by means of a system of re- 
strictive seams in unexpected places, the 


modeller was able to neutralize the effect 
of even the most expansive redundancy, 
a pra nt Mrs. Rutherford was absorb- 
» time of Margaret, Celestine, Evert 
\ fect of Betty Carew, who, sending 
Garda to stay with the Moores. remained 
herself with dear Katrina; of Dr. Kirby, 
paid three visits a day; of Telano, 
Cyndy, Maum Jube, and Aunt Dinah- 
Jim, who had transferred herself and her 
disorderly skill to the kitchen of the eyrie. 
During the only other serious illness Ka- 
trina Rutherford had known, one of her 
friends had remarked, ** ¢ Jh, she’s such a 
philanthropist 
* Philanthropist ?” said another, inquir- 
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‘Yes; she has such a wonderful talent 
for employing people. That's philanthro- 
py nowadays, you know, and I think Ka- 
trina could employ the whole town.” 
Loot] h arriving, still redundant but spot- 
ssly neat in a loose white linen short 
cown over a brilliant yellow cotton skirt, 
vved handkerchief arranged as a turban, 

stockings, and broad, low shoes 
hich were soundless), supplied an ele- 
ut of color at the eyrie, as well as 
undant tact, a sweet, cooing voice, and 
soft strong arms fer lifting. She ealled 
Rutherford honey,” and changed 
ler position skillfully and sympathetical- 
lv twenty times a day. Mrs. Rutherford 
liked the skill; even better she liked the 
sympathy; she had often complained that 
there was very little true se usibility in ei- 
ther Margaret or Celestine. To hear and 
see Looth persuade her patie nt to eat her 
dinner was a daily entertainment to Win- 
throp. It was the most persuasive coax- 
ing ever heard, and Mrs. Rutherford. while 
never once losing her martyr e xpression, 
greatly njoye dit; there was some differ- 
cut method of tender urging for each dish. 
Celestine, who was not a jealous person, 
looked on with de ‘ep though concealed in- 
crest, never failing to be in the room, 
ipparently e ngaged with something else, 
When Looth appeared with the. tr: vy. 
Thor igh she ‘stood her mistress’s foi- 
bles perfectly, she was yet at heart fond 
of her (she had dre ssed her too long not 
to be), and would have felt her business 
in life at an end if separated from her. 
But she could no more have ealled he a 
‘my dove,” and cooed over her with soft 
enthusiasm when she had eaten a slice of 
venison, than she could have danced at 
noon bare-legged in the dusty road. 
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But in spite of all these helpers, Mrs, 
Ruthe fond did no\ improve. If she did 
not grow worse, she did not grow better. 
At last she declared that she should neve r 
grow better so long as she must hear, d: iy 
and night, the wash of the water on the 
hear beach; now it was only a teasing 
rip pala. Which still she must listen for, now 
a long regular swell, to which she found 
herself foreed mentally to beat time. As 
they could not take aw: iy the sea—even 
Looth could not coo it aw: iv—there was 
some uneasiness at the eyrie as to what 
the result would be; they decided that it 
was but a faney, and that she would soon 
forget it. But Katrina Ruthe rford did 
not forget. At length there came three 
nights in succession during whieh she did 
not sleep ‘ta moment.” She announced 
to Winthrop that she should so mi be in 
need of no more sleep, ‘save the last lone 
one.” Dr. Kirby, who still profoundly 
admired her—she continued to look ver y 
handsome after Celestine had attired her 
for the day in a dressing gown of delicate 
re covered with white lace. a d: ainty lit 

le lace eap lightly resting on her soft hair 

Dr. Kirby said to Winthrop that un 
Strung nerves were a serious matter, and 
that though her idea about the water was 
a fancy, of course, the loss of three nights’ 
sleep was anything but faneiful. Thi y 
could not move the sea; but the Vv could 
move her, and they must. The next ques 
tion was—where? The Seminole being as 
near the water as the e yrie, there was no- 
thing to be gained by going there. Be ‘tty 
promptly offered her own house. and was 
full of plans for taking in their whole 
party under her hospitable roof, But 
Mrs. Rutherford confided to her ne phew 
that the sighing of the pines all round 
Betty’s domicile would be as ‘* madden- 
ing” as the water, if not worse. “I'd 
rather they'd howl,” she said. 

Then came Mrs. Kirby in her black 
silk visit e, he Yr parasol he ld high above 
her head, and with mathematical preci- 
sion directly over it, though the after- 
noon sun, slanting from the west. shone 
steadily into her eyes underneath, so that 
she was kept winking and blinking all 
the way. She came to offer their resi- 
dence; the full a of it stood mad 
and, needless to say, that she and Regi- 
nald would be right glad if the ladies 
would accept it. But Mrs. Rutherford 
confided, to Margaret this time. that no- 
thing would induce her to go there. 
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‘*She would be sure to come in every day 
with cookies hidden somewhere about 
her, and then nibble.” 

‘They're wafers, I think,” said Marg: 
ret, laughing. 

* Wafers or cookies, she crunches when 
she eats them; [ve heard her,” Mrs. Ruth- 
erford declared. ‘‘It’s all very well for 
you to laugh, Margaret; you have no sen- 
sitiveness. I wish I had a cooky now,” 
she went on, irrelevantly—‘‘a real one; 
or else a jumble, or a cruller, or an oley- 
koek. But there’s no getting anything 
in this desolate place; their one idea is 
plum-eake—plum-cake !” 

Mrs. Kirby was followed by Mr. Moore, 
who brought a note from his wife, cor- 
dially placing at the disposal of the North- 
ern party “five pleasant rooms at the ree 
tory,” which could be made ready for 
them at any time upon shortest notice. 

‘They haven't more than six in all,” 
commented Winthrop. ‘* Does this mean, 
do you suppose, that they intend to shut 
themselves up into one, and give up to us 
all the rest 7” 

Very probably,” Margaret answered. 

But the Moores were not obliged to 
make good their generous offer. Mrs. 
Rutherford said that she could not possi- 
bly live in the house with an invalid. 
‘** Always little messes being carried clink- 
ing upstairs on waiters, or left standing 
outside of doors for people to tumble over, 
the cups, with dregs of tea in them, set 
into each other. It’s horrid!” 

‘*But there are no stairs at the rectory,” 
suggested Winthrop. 

be catalogue-ish, Evert; you 
step into them a great deal worse on a 
ground-floor,” replied his aunt. 

Meanwhile the sea still washed the beach 
under the eyrie, and now, too, the nerves 
of almost everybody in it, for neither Mar- 
garet nor Celestine could sleep when Mrs. 
Rutherford could not; even Winthrop, 
at the Seminole, found himself wakeful, 
listening to the little soft sound, and think- 
ing of his suffering aunt. For in spite of 
her fancies and her fairly good appetite, 
in spite of her rich dressing-gowns and 
carefully arranged hair, Aunt Katrina un- 
doubtedly did suffer. Already her eyes 
had begun to have something of a sunken 
look. To Margaret and Winthrop she 
appeared sometimes to be seeing them 
through a slight haze, and to be trying, 
though inetfectually, to pierce it. ‘* That 
dreadful water on the beach! that dread- 
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ful water!” was still her constant com. 
plaint. 

‘*Do you think she would like to ¢ 
down to East Angels?” suggested Dr. Kj, 
by to Margaret one morning. ** The » 
tion of a carriage she couldn't bear at ) 
sent, but she could go down very well 
the Emperadora.” 

But Margaret thought she would yot 
like it at all. 

‘*How do you know, without asking 
what I should like at ali?” Aunt Kat 
demanded when Margaret repeated to 
this little conversation. Aunt Katrina 
liked to have all the little conversations 
repeated. ‘‘ Don’t imagine, Margaret, | 
beg, that you know all my feelings by in 
tuition.” 

Later in the day came Evert. ‘Dr 
Kirby has a fantastic plan for your ¢ 
down to East Angels to stay for a while, 
Aunt Katrina. But I told him that vo 
didn’t like Kast Angels.” 

‘*Where did you get that idea? But 
of course from Margaret, who thinks sli 
knows everything. East Angels is a 
charming old place.” 

“Oh!” said her nephew, rather aston 
ished, remembering various adjectives sli 
had applied to it; ‘‘decayed” had been a 
favorite one. 

‘**T have always thought it charming,” 
pursued the lady. And then she began 
to enumerate its good points. It was too 
far from the lagoon to be troubled by that 
tiresome sound of the water; it liad no 
pines near it to tease people to death with 
their sighing; there would be no old la 
dies to drop in with their cookies and nib 
ble; and there were no invalids, with tea 
cups being sent clinking upstairs (Ls. 
Rutherford herself drank chocolate). The 
one objection was that Dr. Reginald would 
have a long ride every morning to get to 
her. But Dr. Reginald, coming in at this 
moment, gallantly volunteered, in case 
she should go down there, to spend a wees 
with them by way of beginning. In thi 
evenings they could play ecribbage until 
she should feel drowsy, for she certainly 
would feel drowsy down there among 
the—he had almost said ‘‘ pines,” but 
stopped in time; then he thought of live 
oaks, but remembered that she consider 
ed them ‘‘dreary.” Among the—he had 
nearly brought out magnolias,”* but ret 
ollected that she disliked their perfume, 
and that she had called the myrtles **scraw 
ny.” ‘Among the andromedas,” he con- 
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eluded at last, pronouncing the word firm- 
iy. determined not to abandon it. 

andromedas. Aromatic?” in- 
quired the patient, languidly. 

*TImmensely so,” replied the Doctor. 

Im—mensely !” 

The next day, coming in again and find- 
ing that the poor lady had passed another 
bad night, and that at half past nine in 
the morning she had burst into tears, and 
ealled Looth her ‘‘only friend,” as that 
turbaned handmaid was feeding her with 
the softest sympathy and toast, he took 
Winthrop to the north piazza and seri- 
ously advised the change. 

‘But East Angels is still Garda’s,” said 
Winthrop. ‘I don’t see how we can go 
there.” 

“She will be delighted to have you. I 
don’t think Garda is happy at present when 
long separated from Mrs. Harold,” went 
on the speaker, candidly. ‘* Mrs. Harold 
has had a wonderfully cheering influence 
over her, poor child, since her mother’s 
death. Garda has been so unlike herself 

I hardly know what to call it—passive, 
perhaps. I presume you have not noticed 
the change, but ma and I have.” 

Winthrop thought he had noticed. But 
all he said was: ‘*‘ We should have to send 
down the servants,and—and a good many 
other things, ’m afraid. The party would 
be large. It would be like taking posses- 
sion, so many of us.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you,” said the 
Doctor, balancing himself in his old way. 
‘Tn the matter of guests, our feeling here 
has always been that the more we had un- 
der our roof the better; yes, the better.” 

“Tt is true that the place is to be mine 
as soon aS I can get a title. You are the 
guardian; perhaps you will allow us to 
rent it until then ?” 

Sir,” said the Doctor, stopping his bal- 
ancing,** we will not speak of rent.” And 
in truth rent was not a word esteemed in 
Gracias. Nobody ‘* rented” there, and no- 
body ‘‘ boarded”; each man lived in his 
own house, and sat at his own table. The 
roof might be in need of repairs, and the 
table bare, but they were at least his own. 
you have remarked, I am Miss Thorne’s 
guardian, and as such I can assure you 
that she will be right glad to entertain you 
all at East Angels, and for as long a time 
as it will be agreeable to you to so favor 
her.” 

Thus it was arranged they were all to 
pay Garda a visit. It was to be ignored 
Vou. LXXI.—No. 423.—31 
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that workmen were to be sent down to the 
old house, and all the resources of Gracias- 
a-Dios strained to the utmost to make the 
rooms accord with the many requirements 
of Mrs. Rutherford; it was to be ignored 
that six servants and supplies of all kinds 
were to be added. Garda appeared at the 
eyrie, and gave herinvitation. She seem 
ed to think of it in the same way that the 
Doctor did—it was a visit. She had all 
the air of a hostess, though rather a list 
less one. 

Nothing in this young girl had Margaret 
Harold admired more than the untroubled 
way in which she had accepted her new 
friend's assistance. Mrs. Rutherford, who 
was very industrious in prodding for mo 
tive (she considered it a praiseworthy in 
dustry, and felt that much sham would 
have remained unrevealed without her), 
had long ago announced that Garda’s af 
fection for Margaret was based upon her 
own pennilessness and Margaret's fortune. 
If this were so, there was at least no ea- 
gerness aboutit. The girl accepted all that 
Margaret did simply; sweetly enough, but 
as a matter of course. The funeral ex 
penses had been paid by the Gracias 
friends; they had claimed this as their 
privilege. But sinee then Margaret had 
provided for everything, from Garda’s new 
mourning garb to the money for the daily 
housekeeping at East Angels—sums which 
Betty Carew had disbursed with her nicest 
care,which were yet, in spite of her efforts, 
a mad expenditure when compared with 
the economies of Mrs. Thorne. The lean, 
clean larder of East Angels had had a sense 
of repletion that was almost wicked,and had 
felt itself carried wildly back to the days 
of Old Madam, who had spent the last of 
the Duero capital in making herself com- 
fortable,smiling back wickedly in the blue 
eyes of Melissa Whiting when the latter 
had tried to save some of it. 

Margaret could not but contrast Garda’s 
simple way with the scruples, the inward 
distress, which she herself should have 
been a victim to if she had been placed at 
that age in such a situation, thrown en 
tirely upon the care of a comparative 
stranger, at best a new friend. But here 
was a nature which could accept unre- 
servedly and generously. It seemed to 
her a noble trait. She said this to Mrs. 
Rutherford in answer to one of that lady’s 
attacks, 

‘If the positions were to be reversed, 
Aunt Katrina, | am sure she would be just 
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the same; she would give in the way in 
which she now accepts; she would share 
everything with me with the same unre- 
serve, and without a second thought.” 
‘Give me the second thoughts, then,” 


said Aunt Katrina. ‘‘I must [ can 
not see the nobélity in it that you and 
Evert see.” (This was quite true; Aunt 
The girl 
has always had what she wanted, and she's 
got it now; that’s all there is of it. Evert 
talks about her being so contented; most 
of us are contented, I suppose, when every 
wish is gratified, and if you would look at 
it fairly, without all this decoration you 
have added to it, you would see that hers 
have always been. Evert brings up their 
poverty -it has all come out, of course, 
since the mother’s death. But, poor or 
not poor, Garda at least always had what 
she wanted; there were always honey 
cakes and oranges for her, and those old 
servants would wait upon her when they 
would not speak to her mother. She has 
never lifted her hand to do anything in 
her life but swing in her hammock, smell 
her roses, and play with that crane. Evert 
keeps harping—what simple things they 
were to give her so much pleasure. But 
somebody had to work to keep up even the 
‘simple things.’ 


Say 


Katrina never saw nobility.) 


Aud that somebody was 
her mother. Simple—of course they were 
simple; she has been brought up in the 
country, and she is only sixteen; she 
has had no opportunity to see anything 
else. But it seems to me that the laziness 
which is shown by that hammock, and 
the epicureanism which comes out in the 
honey cakes and oranges, yes, and the 
roses too, and the frivolity which makes 
her find amusement by the hour in play- 
ing with that dreadful crane—all these are 
a very pretty development of tempera- 
ment in a girl of that age.” 

Over this dark picture Margaret was 
unable to resist a laugh. 

‘*Laugh on,” said Aunt Katrina, omi- 
nously. ‘‘You will live to come to my 
opinion.” 

But Margaret continued tothink Garda’s 
free acceptance the sign of a generous na- 
ture. The girl judged her benefactress by 
herself; if she had been the one to bestow 
the kindness, she would not have liked a 
parade of obligation, effusive thanks; Mar- 
garet therefore would not like them either. 

Sut if Garda did not turn the conversa- 
tion toward Margaret's material gifts, she 
did turn it, and warmly, upon the delight 
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it was to her that her friend was to be «: 
East Angels; upon that point she was « 
fusive enough. Now I ean live.” 
said. 

‘There's something so tiresome in hei 
with Aunt Betty Carew day after day 
she added, meditatively. ‘‘ Don't 
think so?” 

‘She has been extremely kind to you 
Margaret answered. 

‘Yes, she’s very kind; there’s noly 
kinder. That doesn’t make her any 
less wandering in her conversation, | 
any the less easily flushed. Do you 
member how pretty my dear little mot} 
was? She had such a nice straight litt 
nose it was a pleasure to look at her. Y, 
have a lovely nose too, Margaret; it’s 
great comfort tome. Oh, won't you st 
at East Angels until it is time to eo Nort} 
In that way, as I am to go with you, we 
shouldn't be separated at all.” 

** Aunt Katrina may tire of East Ang 
in two days,” Margaret answered. 

‘We won't allow it. Wellamuse her!” 
Garda declared with soft energy. 

sut something else was to amuse poor 
Aunt Katrina. She made the little jouw 
ney comfortably, one beautiful morni 
on the Emperadora, surrounded by 
little retinue, of which Betty was one; she 
enjoyed her installation, and the nove 
of the new room; she enjoyed the con 
gratulations of Dr. Kirby, when, later i 
the day, he came down for his week's visit 
and she played eribbage with him for 
little while in the evening. Her nephew 
too was there; she had required his pre 
senee. ‘* Youmust come, of course, Evert,” 
she said; ‘I couldn't possibly stay away 
down in that lonely place without you.” 
So Evert had been obliged to install him 
self as well’as his aunt; he took up his 
abode not unwillingly in the old house 
which he expected some day to own. 

After the cribbage, Aunt Katrina went 
to bed, and passed a night of blessed ob 
livion, unteased by the whining water 
that had been her latest term for it—that 
it whined. But after a few days of this 
delightful rest, a fresh assortment of pains 
lifted their heads. The Doctor first al 
luded to them as rheumatic. But Aunt 
Katrina would not accept that suggestion 
He then called them ‘‘ suppressed gout 


This was better; Aunt Katrina had always 


had a certain sort of esteem for gout. Bi 
sides, suppressed gout had no fixed habita 
tion; Aunt Katrina, having very shapely 
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feet, took the opportunity, the very day she 
weepted the name, to have herself lifted 
to the sofa, where these same members, in 
delicate slippers, reposed upon a bear-skin, 
half concealed by an India shawl. 
But these little vanities could be for- 
civen: they could even be encouraged 
und were by the quick-witted Looth), if 
ey had the power to make her forget 
r pain. The pain was of the kind she 
epself deseribed as ‘‘ wearing.” Fortu- 
nately it was not constant; there were 
many free intervals. But during these 
intervals she was often tired; and Katrina 
Rutherford had lived such an easy, com- 
fortable life that she had almost never 
been tired before. This fatigue after pain 
sometimes extended to her mind,and made 
‘irritable and nervous. On these days 
» one could soothe her but Margaret, 
nd it was soon discovered that no one 
must try. Margaret must read to her, 
read her to sleep; Margaret must sit in a 
certain plaee, and sit still; she must not 
leave the room; nobody must speak to her 
but Margaret—the others could say what 
vas necessary through her. During one 
of her free intervals she explained to Win- 
throp that it was Margaret’s voice that 
soothed her; ‘it’s so hard,” she said. 
shouldn't think that quality would 
be particularly soothing,” Winthrop an- 
swered, 


On the contrary, it’s the very one— 
that is, for me. I only need her when 
lve been reduced toa pulp—like the pulp 
in the paper mills—by pain; at such times 
that hard voice of hers is the first firm 
thing I ean take hold of; I erystallize 
round it by degrees, and gradually get 
back some shape and strength again.” 

Margaret’s voice was not in the least 
hard; it was low and clear; when it took 
on certain intonations, very sweet. But 
Winthrop did not remind his aunt of this; 
she could crystallize round any adjectives 
that pleased her in her moments of rest; 
lier nephew's usual championship of jus- 
lice was postponed until she should be 
better. 

During this time Celestine and Looth 
were often obliged to be companions; there 
were certain things they each did which 
no one else could do as well, and therefore 
neither one could be spared. To Celestine 
it was a weird experience, this sitting up at 
night in the large bare room of a strange 
‘id Spanish house (a house which had 
been inhabited for generations by Papists), 
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opposite a great black woman ina red tur- 
ban, who was in the habit of dancing bare 
legged in the roads in the middle of the 
day; and all this on a winter night with 
roses blooming outside in the garden, and 
the perfume of orange blossoms coming in 
through the half-closed windows—a win 
ter night which seemed to have gone 
astray from some other world. The ab 
sence of cold in winter climates abroad 
Celestine had accepted without opposition ; 
it was only part of their general outland- 
ishness. But that such foreign eeccentrici 
ties should exist in the United States of 
America, under the sensible Stars and 
Stripes, this she by no means approved; 
like many other persons, she could not 
help believing that frost-tipped noses were 
an accompaniment of general republican 
simplicity and virtue, and that a good con- 
science and east wind could not be long 
separated without danger to morals. 

She had never alluded to the dance. 
But one night Looth herself alluded to it. 
‘*Specks yer seen us, Miss Selsty, dat day 
you wuz down dar fur to ax me to come 
up yer to nuss—specks yer seen me an’ 
Jinny ?” 

Celestine nodded grimly: a confession 
was evidently on the way. 

‘**Yessum, Miss Selsty, I reckoned yer 
seen us. We wuz shoutiv’,” Looth went 
on, with gentle satisfaction. ‘T's a very 
rilligeous ‘oman, Miss Selsty, yessum 
An’ so’s Jinny too.” 

All the Gracias friends came down oft 
en to East Angels to inquire after Mrs. 
Rutherford; Madam Ruiz and Madam Gi- 
ron came over from their respective plan- 
tations. De Torrez, however, did not come. 
He remained at home, and sent his respect- 
ful inquiries by his aunt. Neither the 
Doctor nor Mr. Moore had betrayed his se 
cret; these two gentlemen were not in the 
habit of betraying anybody. De Torrez 
did not altogether like their reticence upon 
this particular oceasion; he could not see 
that it was a subject upon which reticence 
was required. In the old days (the only 
days he cared much about) the position of 
suitor, devoted suppliant for his lady's 
favor, was an honorable one, one distinct 
ly recognized. He should like to be ree 
ognized as occupying it now. But if these 
friends would not tell, he could not. To 
tell would not aceord with his present 
posture of waiting in silence, the silence 
of ardor. ‘‘ Posture” was his own word; 
no one else would have dreamed of ap- 
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plying it to the immovably erect bearing 
of this self-controlled young man. Gra- 
cias, too, was having veritable postures to 
look at. These were the attitudes of Man- 
uel Ruiz, which were new and surprising. 
After that first burst of fury (which De 
Torrez had witnessed) he had taken to 
riding over the barren at headlong speed 
on his large, thin black horse, with several 
knives stuck in his belt—a belt whose 
presence (in itself brigandish) he had fur- 
ther emphasized by tying over it round 
his slim waist a searlet sash. Next he 
had suddenly appeared as a man of dissi- 
pations, a scotfer; he haunted the two 
small, rather sleepy bar-rooms of Gracias, 
smoking large cigars, wearing his som- 
brero much on one side, and in public 
places—the plaza, for instance—made cyn- 
ical remarks about the fairer sex. Mrs. 
Moore confided to Mrs. Kirby that they 
had ** been told” that these remarks were 
accompanied by cold laughter. This was 
worse even than the knives and the gal- 
loping, and Gracias was considering what 
had better be done, when, lo! Manuel ap- 
peared among them playing a third part. 
He was not only himself, but far more 
mellifluous even than he had ever been 
before; his manner, indeed, when he met 
any of these ladies, having in it such 
a delicate yet keenly personal admira- 
tion, such an appreciation of what they 
had been as well as of what they were, 
that all of them, even stout, honest Betty, 
and little Mrs. Kirby herself, under her 
high-held parasol, were set to blushing a 
little, without knowing why, and to vague- 
ly adjusting their front hair with a touch 
or two, only to become conscious of it 
later, and say to themselves, angrily, that 
that boy ought to have a good horse whip- 
ping! Manuel called upon all his friends 
and all his mother’s friends (except Garda 
at East Angels), and could hardly sit in a 
chair. Upon seeing him, the idea was that 
he had been aecustomed to a divan; he 
seemed always to have come from the sip- 
ping of nectar, to have touched nothing 
but rose leaves. Having thus thrown 
abundant dust in the eyes of the town, he 
took his departure. As he had long threat- 
ened, he was going to see the world. He 
mentioned to Mrs. Harold that he should 
endeavor to ‘‘take in” New York, And 
then he sailed on a coasting schooner for 
Key West, with four dollars and twenty 
cents in his pocket. 

Gracias knew nothing of the real cause 


of all this. Madam Ruiz, Manuel's broad 
shouldered and imartial-lookine, but in pe 
ality sighingly gentle, sentimental ste. 
mother, was not in his confidence with, 
gard to Garda. But she would not hay; 
credited the story, even if she had berm 
for she firmly believed her handsome stop 
son to be invincible from the Eyere|d: 
to the Altamaha. During the long, way 
midsummer afternoons, when flat Pat) 
cio, low in the blue sea, had not a shadow 
this lady, in her thick white house. the 
broad rooms darkened by the closed shiy 
ters, was in the habit of amusing heysel! 
with many romances about this. 
your warm, still countries are ever | 
land of the story-teller. Madam k 
now and then told her stories to her his 
band. 

‘Yes, yes,” said that gentleman; 
inherits it all from He was partial! 
ly paralyzed, and sat all day in his chai 
He did not like to have Manuel abouw 
much, he envied him so. He took mo 
comfort in the children of this second 
marriage—a flock of brown-skinned, clit 
tering little girls, who would be sium 
grow up dark, lovely, and gentle, wit] 
serene, affectionate eyes, and the sweetest 
voices in the world, in which to call him 
their ‘* dearest papa.” 

De Torrez kept his friend’s seeret punct 
iously, as it was not to his credit. It wa 
very much against his credit to have gone 
as he did to Garda, De Torrez thought 

As for Garda herself, she said afterward 
that she did not mention it because sli 
did not think it of consequence enongh to 
mention. She did not like to tell things 
she was not a narrator (this was one of he: 
mother’s words). Besides, it was not in 
teresting. The girl had a very decided 
way about what was and was not inte 
esting. But she stopped there; she did 
not explain to others; she had the air of 
not taking the trouble even to explain to 
herself the grounds upon which these 
cisions had been formed. That they wer 
formed, that was enough for her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Evert WINTHROP was very fond of tl 
pine-barrens. He could searcely hav 
told why. They seemed to him to have a 
marked character of their own; their green 
aisles were as unlike the broad roll of the 
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rairie as they were unlike the usual thick 
cyowth of the American forest further 
orth. The pines of the barren stood 
part from each other; they were not even 
, clusters or pairs. To a Northerner, 
riding or walking for the first time across 
the broad sun-barred spaces under them, 
the feeling was that this separated growth 
vas the final outer fringe of some thick 
orest within, that it would soon come to 
an end, widen out, and disappear. But it 
ever did disappear; the single trees went 
on rising in the same slender way from 
the open ground, They continued to rise 
for miles. And when the new-comer had 
we got rid of the idea that they would 
soon stop, When he had once become ac- 
customed to the sparse unmingled growth, 
t seemed beautiful and more beautiful in 
. way of its own; as slender girls will 
sometimes seem more exquisite in their 
fair meagreness than the maturer women 
about them with their sumptuous shoul- 
ders and arms. 

For one thing, the barrens were the 
home of all the breezes; winds from the 
four quarters of the heavens could sweep 
through their aisles as freely as though no 
trees were there: the foliage was far above. 
But though the winds could blow as they 
iked, they yet had to take something of 
the influences of the place as they passed, 
uid the one most akin to them was the 
aromatic odor of the trees—pines long sun- 
varmed, never touched by ice or snow. 
These odors they gathered up and bore 
dong, so that if it was a breeze from the 
south, one felt like sitting still and breath- 
ing the soft fragrance forever; and if it 
vas a north wind, careering down the 
broad vistas, the resinous tang it carried 
gave a sort of excitement which could find 
its best expression in the gallops of a fast 
iorse over the levels. At least so Win- 
throp thought. And he had often been 
cuilty of riding for miles at a speed which 
he would not have acknowledged at the 
North; it seemed boyish to ride at that 
rate for the mere sake of the glow and 
le spicy wind on one’s cheeks. 

The barrens were always green. But 
it was not the green of the Northern for- 
est; it was the dark, tranquil, unchanging 
hue of the South. The ground was cover- 
ed thickly with herbage and little shrubs. 
Here and there flower stalks had made 
their way through, pushing themselves 
up as high as they could in order to get 
their heads out in the sunshine; there 
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they swung merrily to and fro, and look 
ed about them—violets so broad and bright 
that one could recognize their blueness at 
a distance, red bells of the calopogon, the 
yellow and lavender of pinguiculas rising 
fgom their prim little rosettes of leaves 
down below; near the pools the pitcher- 
plants; nearer still, hiding in thickets, the 
ferns. Some of the ferns did not hide; 
the Royal Osmunda came outside and lift 

ed its head and cinnamon wands high in 
the air like a tree. The pools were a won- 
der. How came they there in so dry a 
land? For the barrens were pure white 
sand; each narrow road, where the exte 

rior mat of green had been worn away, 
was a dry soft track in which the foot 
sank warmly. The pools were there, how 

ever, and in abundance. Though shal- 
low, their clear water had a rich hue like 
that of dark-red wine. Those on horse 

back or in a cart went through them, the 
little silver-white descent on one side to 
get to them, and the ascent on the other, 
forming the only *‘ hills” the barrens knew. 
For those on foot, a felled pine-tree some 
times served as a bridge. 

The trails, crossing in various directions, 
were many. They all appeared to be old. 
One came upon them unexpectedly; often 
they were not visible in the low shrubbery 
three feet away. Once found, they were 
definiteenough ; they never became merged 
in the barren,or stopped; they always went 
on and on, no one knew whither; they did 
not appear to know themselves, or care. 
And certainly no one else knew, as Win- 
throp found when oceasionally, he being 
more lost than usual (on the barrens he 
was always lost to a certain degree, and 
liked it), he stopped his horse to ask of a 
passing cracker in what direction some di 
verging trail would bring him out. The 
cracker, astridé his sorry pony, would stare 
at him open-mouthed, but he never knew. 
Packed into the two-wheeled cart behind 
him, all his family, with their strange clay 
colored complexions and sunburned light 
hair, wouldstare also; and they never knew. 
They were a gentle, mummy-like people, 
too indolent even to wonder why a stran 
ger should wish to know. They stared at 
him with apathetic eyes, and then passed 
on, not once turning their heads, even the 
children, for a second look. But asa gen 
eral thing Winthrop rode on without pay- 
ing heed to the direction he was taking. 
He could always guide himself back after 
a fashion by the pocket compass he carried. 
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Occasionally some trail would bring him 
to the peaceful remains of what had once 
heen a home. Somebody had inclosed a 
space here some time, redeemed it from the 
waste, and built himself an abode. The 
white base of his chimney was often all 
that was left, and it was impossible to say 
whether the last fire had been kindled 
there twenty or two hundred years before. 
The climate evaded dates. But Winthrop 
did not give much study to the details of 
the barrens, though these included many 
small wood creatures that scurried away 
before the sound of his horse’s steps, the 
clever little opossum remaining behind to 
play his game of pretending to be dead. 
This Northerner, with his taste for action, 
preferred a good gallop without pause, en- 
joving most of all that peculiar sense of 
soft, wild solitude which a pine- barren 
gives tosucha marked degree. True,there 
were the trails. But the trails seemed to 
belong to a more complete solitude still, 
the solitude of the past. They had been 
made by people long gone—the first Span- 
iards; the Franciscan missionaries of Me- 
nendez, ‘* Captain-General of the Oceanic 
Seas”; early explorers looking for the 
fountain of youth and a land of gems and 
gold; and before these by the Indians, that 
most obstinate race, which had preferred 
to be exterminated rather than avail it- 
self of the benefits of Christian slavery, 
which were offered as freely by the ar- 
riving white men to these their brethren 
of a red complexion as they had been in 
other lands to those of a black. 

One afternoon Winthrop was out on the 
barren, when he saw in the distance a horse 
and phaeton. There was no phaeton in 
all that broad country but his aunt's. He 
rode across to see who was in it. To his 
surprise it was Garda, and alone. She was 
leaning indolently back on the cushioned 
seat, the reins held idly in her hand, an 
immense bunch of roses fastened in her 
belt. The horse was one he did not know. 

**Garda!—this you?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, laughing at his 
surprise. ‘* Everything was so dull at the 
house that I thought I must do something. 
So I did this.” 

‘*T wasn’t aware that you knew how to 
drive ?” 

‘This isn’t driving.” 

** No, Lhardly think it is,” he answered, 
looking at her reclining figure and the 
loose reins. ‘* Where are you going ?” 

I don’t know.” 


‘* Whose horse have you ?—if I may ask 
another question.” 

Madam Giron’s; I sent Pablo to bo 
row it,as [did not like to take your aunt's 
‘Then they know what you are doing 
Pablo knows.” 

And Margaret ?” 

‘No, Margaret doesn’t know. Tshould 

have told her, of course, if I could haye 
seen her, or rather, if I could have seey 
her, I should not have come out. Bij 
that was the trouble—I couldn't see ler: 
she has been shut up in Mrs. Rutherford’s 
room ever since early this morning, and 
there’s no prospect, according to Looth, 
of seeing her until to-morrow.” 

“Yes, I feared my aunt was going t 
have one of her bad days.” 

‘*Of course ’m sorry. But that doesn't 
make the hours any shorter, that I know 
of. There was no one to speak to; even 
you were away. You have the advantage 
of being able to leave the house whenevs 
you like, in the Emperadora or on hors: 
back, and staying out forever.” 

‘Well, ve turned up now.” 

**T don’t want you now; I've ‘turned 
up’ myself. Where are you going, may 
I ask in my turn ?” 

‘Going to drive you home.” 

**Not if you intend to tie that horse of 
yours at the back of the phaeton, whe: 
he will nibble my shoulders all the way 
But I'm not going home vet; haven't | 
told you how dull it was there?) I'm go 
ing on.” 

‘*T don’t know about letting you go on; 
[('m not satisfied. with the look of that 
horse.” 

‘* Yes, he’s the wildest one Madam Giron 
has; but that isn’t very wild,” said Gar 
da, in a tone of regret. 

‘You are already over four miles from 
East Angels—” 

Delightful!” 

‘“_and.if you won't turn round or let 
me drive you, I shall have to follow you 
on horseback; I shouldn't have a clear 
conscience otherwise.” 

‘**Oh, have a clear conscience, then.” 
But she did ‘not long like this arrang: 
ment; the sound of another horse belind 
made Madam Giron’s horse restless,so that 
she could not keep the reins lying idle, as 

she liked. 

‘* Let your horse go, and come and drive 
me,”’ she said. 

‘*Let him go? Where ?” 

Home, I suppose.” 


C 


‘‘He wouldn't do it; he’s an animal of 
mueh intelligence, and of course has ob- 
ceyved that he could lead a nomadie life 
here perfeetly, with constant summer, and 
water, and—but I can’t say much for the 
eyass. IL think, however, that I can ar- 
range it so that he shall not trouble you.” 
And dismounting, he changed and length- 
ened some straps; then seating himself in 
the phaeton beside her, he took the reins, 
hisown horse trotting aleng docilely at his 
side of the phaeton, fastened by a long line. 
“Tt's caravanish,” said Garda. But 
il allow it because I want you to drive, 
t's more amusing than driving myself.” 
‘More lazy, you mean.” 

‘“Yes; I ran away to be lazy.” 

‘For a variety ?” 

She did not take this up, but, leaning 
baek still further, half closed her eyes, as 
though variety, or indeed conversation, 
were supremely indifferent to her, 

‘Have vou often been out in this way 
on the barrens, driving yourself?’ he 
went on. 

* This is the first time I have ever driv- 
en—on the barrens or anywhere else.” 

‘Yet you come out alone, and with this 
restless horse! I never knew you to do 
such a thing before.” 

* That only shows how short atime you 
have known me. I always like to do 
things I have never done before.” 

The phaeton rolled on toward the west— 
onand on, as she would not let him turn. 
But he did not wish to turn now; they had 
reached a part of the barren which he had 
not visited, though he had ridden to much 
greater distances both toward the north 
andthesouth. Here were wider pools. And 
here also was a sluggish narrow stream. 
Far off on the left rose the long dark line 
of the great cypresses on the edge of 
one of the swamps. The sluggish stream 
at length crossed their road,or rather their 
roadessayed to cross the sluggish stream. 
But the dark water looked deep; there 
were no tracks of wheels on the little de- 
scent to show that any one had tried the 
ford lately—say within the last twenty 
years. Winthrop hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Garda, tapping his arm 
with one of the roses which she had taken 
from her belt. 

Sut [might have toswim with you to 
the other shore.” 

‘Nothing I should like better.” 

‘**To see me soaked ?” 

‘To see you excited.” 
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‘That wouldn’t excite me; I should 
only be cold and depressed. In any ease 
it is time for us to turn back.” 

“No. Lve set my heart upon going at 
least as far as that ridge.” And she point- 
ed with the rose to a little rise of land on 
the other side of the stream, a low swell 
of the barren, whose sides and summit 
were covered thickly with Dr. Kirby's an- 
dromedas and shining laurel, sprays of 
yellow jasmine, bright with flowers, push- 
ing through the darker green, and spring- 
ing into the air. ‘'There’s the bridge,” 
she added, 

Winthrop turned; a felled pine-tree, 
roughly smoothed, crossed the stream a 
short distance below the ford. 

“You can tie the horses here, and we 
will walk over,” pursued Garda. 

‘Then will you come back ?” he asked, 
amused by her taking it as a matter of 
course, always, that she was to have her 
own way. 

‘Then I will come back.” 

He tied the horses to two pine-trees, 
some distance apart from each other. Then 
he tried the bridge. It seemed firm. Gar- 
da, refusing his offers of assistance, cross- 
ed lightly and fearlessly behind him. 
Some of the twigs still remained on the old 
trunk, and she lifted her skirt so that they 
should not catch upon it and eause her to 
stumble. When they had gone nearly 
three-quarters of the distance, Winthrop, 
turning his head to speak to her, saw that 
she wore low slippers, thin-soled papery 
little shoes fit only for a carpeted floor. 
‘You must not go among those bushes in 
those shoes,” he said. ‘* The bushes over 
there are sure to be wet; all that ground is 
wet.” 

Don't stop on the bridge,” said Garda, 
laughing. 

But he continued to bar the way. ‘I 
will bring you the flowers,” he said. 

‘I don’t want the flowers, I want to go 
myself to the top of that ridge, and look 
over the other side.” 

“There’s nothing to see on the other 
side.” 

‘*That makes no difference. Go on. 
Go 

He turned round; cautiously, for the 
bridge was slippery and narrow. They 
were now face to face. 

‘**T shall never yield,” Garda declared, 
gayly. ‘‘But I shall make you yield. 
Easily.” 

How ?” 
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By telling you that if you do not go 
on, I shall jump into the water, and get to 
the other bank in that way.” 

He laughed. But as he did so he sud- 
denly felt a conviction come over him, 
owing to an expression he saw in her 
eyes, that she was capable of carrying out 
her threat. He seized her hands. But 
she wrested them from his grasp, and as 
she did so he had a vision of her figure in 
the water below. He could easily rescue 
her, of course; but it would be a situation 
whose pleasures he should fail to appre- 
ciate, both of them wet through, and many 
miles from home. She had no sooner freed 
her hands, therefore, then he took a firmer 
hold of her, so that she could not stir. 

But she still openly exulted; her face, 
close to his, was brilliant with light and 
mirth. of no use,” she said. 

‘You can not possibly walk backward on 
this narrow tree, even if you could carry 
me—which I doubt.” 

It was true that his back was toward the 
bank which was near, the one they had 
been approaching, and that he could not 
make his way thither on that narrow 
surface without seeing where he was go- 
ing. He had flushed a little at her taunt. 
‘* Lean carry you back to the side we start- 
ed from,” he said. 

** No, vou can not do that, either. For 
I could easily blind you with my hands, 
and make you stumble.” 

**Garda!—how absurd!” 

“Yes; but it’s you who look so,” she 
answered, bursting into a peal of irrepress- 
ible glee, 

Winthrop had the feeling that she might 
be right. He knew that he was flushed 
No man likes to be laughed 
at, even by a girl of sixteen. Her eyes, 
though overflowing with mirth, had still 
an unconquerable look in them. Sudden- 
lv he released her. ‘* Your actions are 
ridiculous,” he said; ‘‘T can only leave 
you to yourself.” And turning, he cross- 
ed to the near bank. He had successfully 
resisted his impulse, which had been (and 
it was an impulse whose strength sur- 
prised him) to take her, mocking and 
mirthful as she was, and earry her back 
to the bank from which they had started; 
he felt sure that he could have done it in 
spite of any resistance she might have at- 
tempted to make. 

Garda ran after him, and put her arm 
in his. ‘*‘ Are you vexed with me?” she 
said, looking up coaxingly in his face. 


and angry. 
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“Don’t you think you are old enon 
now, Garda, not to act so much like 


a 
child ?” 
‘It isn’t a child,” she answered. as 
seemed to him ratherstrangely. shal] 


always be like this.” 

‘*Do you mean that you never intend t 
be reasonable ?” 

**Oh, I don’t know what I intend: ] 
don’t think [intend anything; intendin: 
a trouble. But don’t be angry with me 
she went on. Youand Margaret are 
I have now.” And she looked up at | 
still coaxingly, but this time through : 
mist of tears. 

‘**T am not vexed,” answered Winthrop 
quickly. He knew what subject the tears 
foreboded. ‘* Will you have the kindness 
to glance at your feet ?” he added, by way 
of diversion into another channel. 

They had been standing among the low 
bushes on the further shore, and Garda 
was again holding her skirt slightly lift 
ed; herthin slippers were seen to be as com 
pletely drenched as though they had been 
in the stream. ‘ Yes, they’re wet,” she as 
sented, lifting first one, and then the oth 
er, so as to get a good view. ‘They're 
quite wet through, soles and all. And, do 
you know, my feet are already a little 
cold.” 

** And we have still the long drive home. 
You must acknowledge that you are wise.” 

At this moment they heard a sound, and 
turned. Madam Giron’s horse had bro 
ken his fastenings, and was starting down 
the barren, the phaeton gently rolling 
along behind him. Winthrop ran across 
the pine-tree bridge and after him, as 
swiftly yet as noiselessly as he could, so 
that the sound of pursuit should not in 
crease his speed. But Madam _ Giron’s 
horse enjoyed a run on his own account 
and after trotting along for a while, he 
broke into the pace which suited him best, 
a long-stepped easy gallop. Thus, with 
the phaeton bounding along at his heels, 
he took his way down the broad green 
vista, faster and faster, yet still with a reg 
ular motion, which was doubly exasper 
ating because it seemed so much more 
like an easy gait for the saddle (which it 
was) than a demoralized running away. 
At length, when Winthrop himself had 
run half a mile, in the vain hope that he 
would stop or turn, Madam Giron’s steed 
disappeared in the distance, having reach 
ed and gone down, Garda said, the curve 
of the earth, as a ship does at sea. 
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“Tsn’t it funny? What are we going 
to do now?” she asked. She had come 
hack across the bridge while he was vain- 
y pursuing the chase. 

“Tf it were not for vour wet feet I 
should put you on my horse and start to- 
vard home, hoping to meet some one with 
ceart. As it is, I think you had better 
trv to walk for a while.” 

““Tt would be very uncomfortable in 
these wet things. No: ITeouldn't.” 

*T hardly know what we can do, then, 
uiless you will take off your stockings 
ud those silly slippers, and wrap your 
feet up in something dry. Then I could 
put you on the horse.” 
"© But there's nothing to wrap them up 
in.” 

‘““Yes; my coat.” 

Garda laughed. 
you without one!” 
" But at length this was done; the pretty 
little feet, white and cold, she dried with 
her handkerchief, and then wrapped up as 


To think of seeing 


ell as she could in his coat, securing the 
vrapping with the black ribbon which 
had been her belt. Thus protected he 
lifted her, laughing at her own helpless- 
ness, on the horse, where she sat sidewise, 

olding on; she had fastened all the roses 
vhieh had been in her belt on her palmet- 
to hat, so that she looked like a May-queen. 
Winthrop walked on in edvance, leading 
the horse by the bridle, and carrying her 
slippers dangling from his arm by a string, 
nu the hope, he said, of at least beginning 
the drying. For some time Garda amused 
herself making jests at their plight. But 
iftera while the uneasy posture in which 
she was obliged to sit began to tire her: 
she begged him to stop and let her rest 
awhile. 

“We shouldn't reach home then until 
long after dark,” he answered. ‘‘ As it is, 
at this rate, it will be very late before we 
can get there.” 

‘“Never mind that. Of what conse- 
quence is it? I’m so tired!” 

He came back, and walking by her side, 
cuiding the horse by the rein, he told her 
to put her hand on his shoulder,and steady 
herself in that way. This bettered mat- 
ters a little, and they got over another 
long slow mile. The sun had sunk low 
in the west; his horizontal rays lit up the 
barren with a flood of golden light. ‘* My 
poor slippers are no drier,” said Garda, 
lifting the one that hung near her. 

“If we had had time we could have 
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made a fire, and dried them with very lit- 
tle trouble.” 

“Oh, let us make a fire! I love to 
make a fire in the woods. You could get 
plenty of dry cones and twigs in no time; 
it wouldn't take fifteen minutes in all. 
Then, if they were once dry, I could 
walk.” 

* Your fifteen minutes would be half an 
hour at least,and that is a half-hour of 
daylight very precious to us just now. 
Besides, Lam afraid I doubt your walking 
powers.” 

Yes,” answered Garda, with frank 
ness: ‘‘T hate to walk.” 

Yet you can run,” hesnegested, refer- 
ring to her escapade on Patricio beach. 

Garda took up this memory, and was 
merry over it for some time. Then, grow- 
ing weary again, she told him despotieally 
that he must stop. ‘‘T ean not bear this 
position and jolting a moment longer, with 
my feet fettered in this way,” she said, ve- 
hemently. ** You wouldn't, either.” 

Heturned. Though she was smiling, he 
saw that she had grown pale. ‘IT shall 
have tohumor you. But I give vou fifteen 
minutes only.” He lifted her down, and 
mounting the horse, rode off to a distance, 
first in one direction, then in another, hop- 
ing to discover some one whom he could 
send in to Gracias fora carriage or wagon. 

gut the wide barren, growing rapidly 
dusky, remained empty and still: there 
was no moving thing in sight. 

When he came back, he found that 
Garda had put on her stoekings and slip 
pers again, wet as they were. She was 
trying to walk. But the soft sand of the 
track clung to each damp shoe so that she 
lifted, as she said, a mountain every time 
she took astep. In spite of this, ‘‘ I’m go- 
ing on,” she announced. 

‘You must, now that vou have put on 
those wet things again; it’s the only way 
to keep you from taking cold.” 

So they started, Garda leaning on his 
arm, while he held the bridle with his oth- 
erhand. ‘I might ride, and carry you 
behind me,” he suggested. ‘* Like Lochin- 
var.” 

‘*“Who was Lochinvar? See; there's 
somebody!” 

He looked toward the point she indi- 
cated, and saw the figure of a man going 
in another direction, and at a good dis- 
tance from them. He jumped on his 
horse again, and rode across to speak to 
him. The man proved to be a tall young 
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negro of eighteen or nineteen. He was 
ready todoanything that Winthrop should 
desire, but he had also the disappointing 
tidings to communicate that they were 
even further from East Angels and Gra- 
cias than they had supposed; they were 
still ten miles out. 

‘Why, it’s Bartolo,” said Garda, as they 
came back together. She had seated her- 
self, and was looking at her clogged feet 
gravely. 

‘*Yessum,” said Bartolo, removing his 
fragmentary straw hat. 

Telano’s cousin,” pursued Garda, 
inspecting the wrinkled kid at the heel of 
the left slipper. ‘* Do you know, they are 
beginning to shrink. They hurt me.” 

Winthrop stood still deliberating. There 
was no house or cabin of any kind within 
a number of miles, Bartolo said. If he 
should send the boy in to Gracias on foot 
fora carriage, and keep on advancing with 
Garda in the same direction at their pre- 
sent slow rate, they should not probably 
reach East Angels until nearly midnight; 
he did not dare leave her alone, and go in 
on horseback himself; and he would not 
leave her with only Bartolo for protector. 
This last would have been the Southern 
way, and Garda herself suggested it. 
‘*Ride in to Gracias as fast as you can, 
and come back with a carriage or some- 
thing for me; I shall not be afraid if Bar- 
tolo can stay.” 

Bartolo showed his white teeth. 
ken stay, sho,” he said. 


He was blacker 
and jollier than his cousin Telano, He 
had not the dignified manners of a Govern- 
or of Vermont. He was attired in a light 
costume of blue cotton shirt and butternut 
trousers, his sleeves rolled up, his feet bare. 

Winthrop still deliberated. ‘* Perhaps 
it would be better,” he said at last, ‘‘if 
Bartolo should go in on my horse; Teould 
wait here with you.” And he looked at 
Garda with eyes which asked the question 
was Bartolo to be trusted so far as that. 

She understood. ‘Bartolo will carry 
your message as well as any one could, I 
know,” she answered. 

Bartolo gave his head a lurch to one 
side in acknowledgment of her compli- 
ment. He slapped his leg resoundingly 

‘“*T tell yer!” he said. It was his way 
of affirming his capabilities. 

There was really nothing else to be done, 
unless Winthrop should essay to ride, as 
he had suggested, with Garda behind him. 
And Garda declined to try this mode of 
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progression. Bartolo offered the stat, 
ment that he could reach Gracias, and] 
a carriage back, before dark. 

“That’s impossible,” said Winthro) 
briefly. 

won’ be more’n de edge of de ely 
in’, den, marse,” said Bartolo, with his 
fable optimism. 

‘Be off, in any case; the sooner you 
are back, the more dimes you will haye 

Bartolo flung himself in a heap uy 
the saddle, disentangling his legs aft Be 
horse was in motion; then, his bar 
dangling and flapping without use of t 
stirrup, he galloped across the barren, not 
by the road, but taking a shorter eut ]y 
knew. Winthrop stood watching him o 
of sight. But he could not see far. 
light was nearly gone. 

‘*Now make a fire,” said Garda, 
‘Don't you think you could walk on 
if we should go very slowly?) We mieht 

shorten the distance by a mile or two 

‘IT don't think I could take a step, 
These slippers are tightening every min 
ute in some wrong place; they hurt me 
even as I sit still.” 

my shoes.” 

couldn't carry them; my feet would 
slip out at the top.” 

This was true; her little feet looked use 
lessly small, now that they were needed 
for active service. ‘* Youare very incon 
venient,” he said, smiling. 

“The next thing—you will be asking 
me to goin to Gracias barefoot,” continued 
Garda, ‘ But I never could, never; one 
step on this sand would make me all 
creepy.” 

** Well,” said Winthrop at last, accept 
ing his fate, ‘‘ I suppose I might as well 
make a fire.” 

‘It’s what I wanted you to do in the 
first place,” answered Garda, serenely. 

He made a fire that leaped high toward 
heaven. He made it systematically, first 
with twigs and pine cones which he col- 


as the 


lected and piled together with precision 
before applying the match; then he added 


dry branches, which he searched for and 
hauled in with much patience and energy. 

‘*When I asked you to make a fire, | 
did not suppose you would be away all 
night,” remarked Garda, as he returned 
from one of these expeditions, dragging 
another great load behind him. 

‘All night? Twenty minutes, per- 
haps.” 

‘* At least an hour.” 
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He looked at his watch by the light of 
the blaze, and found that she was right; 
he had been at work an hour. <As he had 
now collected a great heap of branches for 
further supply, he stood still, watching 
his handiwork. Garda was sitting, or 
rather half reclining, on his coat, her back 
against a pine, her slippers extended to- 
ward the glow. 

“You look sleepy,” he said, smiling to 
sce her drowsy eyes. gut Tam glad to 
add that you also look warm.” 

‘Yes, Lam very comfortable. But, as 
vou say, Lam sleepy; would you mind it 
if I should really fall asleep ?” 

“The best thing you could do.” 

She put her head down upon her arm; 
It was not lone before 
he could perceive that sleep had come. 
He took off his soft felt hat, and, kneeling 
down, raised her head gently and placed 
t underneath asa pillow. She woke and 
thanked him; but fell asleep again imme- 
diately. He drew the little mantle she 
it was hardly more than a searf 
more closely round her shoulders, added 
to it the only thing he had, his silk hand- 
kerchief. And then, coatless and hatless, 
he walked up and down beside the fire and 
her sleeping figure, keeping watch and 
listening for the distant sound of wheels. 
But it was too early to listen; he knew 
that. Night had darkened fully down 
upon the barren; the fire, no longer leap- 
ing, burned with a steady red glow. <A 
breeze stirred now and then in the pine- 
but except that soft sound it was 
very still. And the aromatic odors grew 
stronger. 


her eves closed. 


wore 


trees; 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE next morning, about eight o'clock, 
the only covered carriage of which Gracias 
could boast drove up to the door of East 
Angels. From it descended (it really was 
a descent, for the carriage had three fold- 
ing steps) Evert Winthrop, then Garda, 
then Mrs. Carew, to meet, gathered in the 
lower hall near the open door, Dr. Kirby 
and his mother, the Reverend Middleton 
Moore, Madam Ruiz, Madam Giron, and, 
in the background, Pablo and Raquel. 
Margaret was not there, nor Celestine; but 
Looth’s head peeped over the old carved 
railing at the top of the stairway, and out- 
side, gathered at the corner of the house, 
were Telano, Aunt Dinah-Jim, Maum 
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Jube, and Cyndy, furtively looking on. 
Dr. Kirby's face was dark as night. Mr. 
Moore, who always preferred that every- 
thing should be as usual, was doing his 
best (in opposition to the Doctor) to keep 
it usual to-day. Of course they had been 
anxious. But Garda was found; he did 
not see why they should continue to be 
He had been talking to Ma- 
dam Ruiz about Vittoria Colonna. Little 
Mrs. Kirby, in her neat brown bonnet 
with little brown silk cape attached to it 
behind, looked anxious and tired. Madam 
Giron, with some hastily donned black 
lace drapery over her head, and Madam 
Ruiz (in spite of Mr. Moore’s Italian con- 
versation), appeared more reserved than 
was usual with them. 

The arriving Betty alone was radiant. 
But she shone for all. She half fell out 
of the carriage in her haste, and almost 
brought Evert Winthrop, who was assist- 
ing her, to the ground. Garda, while 
waiting a moment for these two, glanced 
at the assembled group within, and, smil- 
ing at their marshalled array, waved a 
gay little salutation to the Doctor, who 
was advancing to meet them. But the 
Doctor was in no mood for such light 
greetings. In majestic silence he came 
forth, representing the others, represent- 
ing Gracias-a-Dios, representing every de- 
parted Duero and Thorne. 

Winthrop detested scenes. He was 
much annoyed that these people had (as 
he said to himself) thought it necessary 
to make one. But he saw that he could 
not prevent it: they had made up their 
minds to take it in that way. If he did 
not speak, the Doctor would; and it was 
better to speak first and speak lightly, and 
thus, by ignoring their solemnity, break 
it up, than to be put through a catechism 
on his own account. 

Ah, Doctor,” he said, good-morning. 
We have had an accident, as you see, and 
are rather late. But it isn’t of as much 
consequence as it might have been, because 
Garda has given me the right to take care 
of her; she has promised to be my wife.” 

It was out—the great news! Betty Ca- 
rew, disentangled from the carriage, fell 
to kissing everybody in her excitement, 
and saying, tearfully, ‘‘Isn’t it—isn’t it 
beautiful?” Old Mrs. Kirby walked back, 
and meekly sat down on the bottom stair. 
She was pleased, but she was also extreme- 
ly tired, and in the reaction she was be- 
coming conscious of it; though deeply in- 
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terested, her principal hope now was that 
somebody would think of breakfast. Mad- 
am Giron (generously unmindful of her 
missing horse) and Madam Ruiz came 
forward together to offer their congratu- 
lations. At heart they were much aston- 
ished, for they both thought Winthrop 
far too old for Garda, They tried not to 
show their surprise, and said some very 
sweet things. But Mr. Moore was the 
most startled person present; Winthrop’s 
speech had seemed to him the most unusu- 
al thing he had ever heard. He walked 
up and down several times, rubbing his 
hands as if he did not quite know what 
io do. Then he tried to present a better 
appearance in the presence of all these 
friends, and stood still, putting the tips of 
his fingers together and looking at them, 
saying every now and then, in a concilia- 
ting tone (apparently as much to himself 
as to any one else), ‘‘ Yes, yes; of course; 
yes, yes.” 

These little flurries of words, movement, 
and embraces had gone on simultaneous- 
ly. And Winthrop had all the time been 
trying to lead the way toward the stairs. 
Dr. Kirby had not spoken a syllable, ei- 
ther in answer to Winthrop’s first speech, 
or Betty's tearful it beautiful?” or 
Mr. Moore’s ‘** Yes, yes”; he had only swal- 
lowed. What 


he was swallowing he 
alone knew. 


But now he found his voice, 
and drawing Garda—who had kept on 
laughing to herself softly—away from the 
women who were surrounding her, **Come 
upstairs, Garda,” he said; *‘ this open hall 
is no place for a serious conversation,” 

It occurred to Winthrop that he might 
have thought of this before. 

Meanwhile the large heavy Looth had 
gone on a thunderous run through the 
whole length of the upper hall, on her 
way to a back staircase, in order to get 
down first and tell the news to Telano, 
Aunt Dinah, and the others. For Pablo 
and Raquel held themselves aloof from 
the new servants (though kindly allow- 
ing them to do all the work for the house- 
hold), and it gave Looth joy to forestall 
them. Pablo and Raquel were of the old 
régime; they held their heads high be- 
cause they were not receiving wages, but 
‘*b'longed to de place”; they had small 
opinion of ‘free niggahs” still, and were 
distinctly of the belief that ‘‘man’s pay- 
shin” was an invention of the Yankees, 
which would soon come to a well-merited 
end. 


** Den we'll see squirmin’! 
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When the friends were re-assembled jy 
the drawing-room upstairs, Dr. Kirby s; 
with gravity, ‘‘ Let some one inform M 
Harold.” 

Winthrop repressed a movement of | 
patience; the little Doctor with his mua 
terial air, the tall, lank clergyman try 
to conciliate his own surprise, Mrs. Car 
with her ejaculations and handkerelijef 
the two Spanish ladies, who, as it was 4 
sentimental occasion, and Garda not 1: 
stood romantically holding each 
hands, even poor tired little Mrs. Ki: 
folded up quiet and small as a mouse 
her chair—they all seemed to him tedic 
andunnecessary. Then his glance reac} 
ed Garda, who was looking at him oy 
the low bulwark of the Doctor's shoulder. 
His face softened, and he smiled baek 
her; evidently they must let these 
people have their way. 

But Garda was less patient. ‘I an 


am 
going myself to find Margaret.” she sai 
and slipped from the room before the 
Doctor could stop her. 

‘IT don't think she will come back im 
mediately,” said Winthrop, smiling a lit 
tle with recovered good-humor at the so! 
emn face the Doctor turned toward him 
“Tf these friends will kindly excuse ni 
I should like to go tomy room for a whi 
as Thave been up all night. Perhaps vou 
will come with me?” he added to the Doe 
tor; ‘‘for a moment or two.” 

It was not at all the Doctor’s idea, this 
easy ‘‘moment or two,” of the formal in 
terview which should take place betwe« 
the suitor and the guardian. But neithe: 
had it been at all to his taste—W inthrop’s 
first remark that they were ** rather late. 
Rather late—he should think so, indeed 
About fourteen hours. However, 
genuine fondness for Garda induced lit 
to waive ceremony, and he prepared to 
follow the Northerner, who, with a court 
eous bow to the others, was turning to 
leave the room. 

But they would not let him go so 
They must all shake hands with him 
again. Madam Ruiz and Madam Giron 
turned their lovely eyes upon him, and 
said some more enchanting things. Bet 
ty, taking his hand in both of hers, gay: 
him her blessing. Mr. Moore’s clasp was 
more limp; he was a very sincere man, 
and did not know yet whether he was 
pleased or not; he did not think Penelope 
would know. When Winthrop and Dr. 
Kirby had left the room, he took leave o! 
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the ladies, mounted his little pony, and 
started on his return to Gracias; perhaps, 
after all, Penelope would know. Madam 
Ruiz and Madam Giron went next, not 
aware that the tidings they carried would 
bring another access of that dangerous 
rage to Manuel when he should hear it 
in Key West, aud a heavy conviction that 
he world’s last days were certainly near 
to poor stiff De Torrez. Betty Carew was 
toremain. To her, when they were alone, 
Mrs. Kirby, waiting for Reginald, confided 
ler need for breaking her fast. 

“And I’m famished too,” said Betty, 
wiping her eyes decisively for the last 
time, and putting away her handkerchief ; 
“only one doesn’t remember it now, of 
course, at such a time as this.” (But Mrs. 
Kirby thought she did remember.) ‘* We 
had a little something before we started, 
at my house—where dear Evert in the 
sweetest way brought Garda, as soon as 
hey reached Gracias, but it was only a 
little, and ‘ll go directly out now myself 
and speak to Aunt Dinah, as Mrs. Harold 
and Garda are talking, I reeckon—yes, tn- 
deed, they've got something to talk about 
now, haven't they ? and what a comfort 
this will be to Mrs. Harold, coming so 
soon after her taking charge of the dear, 
dear child, and making her more than ever 
one of the family, of course; and Katrina 
too, what a comfort it will be to her to 
have her dear nephew so delightfully 
married! But there, Cll go out and speak 
to Aunt Dinah; ’twon’t be long, Mistress 
Kirby; ‘twon’t be long.” 

Mrs. Kirby hoped it would not be; she 
sat very still in her low chair; it seemed 
to help her more if she sat still. She was 
seventy-five years old, and a very delicate 
little woman; her last meal had been tak- 
en at five o'clock of the afternoon, or, as 
she would have said, of the evening, be- 
fore. She had been up all night, having 
started with her son for East Angels soon 
after Telano had appeared at their door 
saying that Garda had not come home, 
and Mrs. Harold wished to know if she 
were with them. Reginald, though in 
his mental perceptions so quick and keen, 
was very blind at night as regarded actu- 
al vision; in consequence they had miss- 
ed their way, and after long meandering 
wanderings over the level country in va- 
rious directions through the soft darkness, 
behind their old horse June onaslow walk 
(her white back was the only thing they 
could either of them see), they had found 
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themselves at dawn far away from East 
Angels, so that they had only been abk 
to arrive there half an hour before Garda 
herself appeared. They found several of 
their friends already assembled, and learn 
ed from them that word had been sent 
down from Gracias that Garda had reach 
ed Mrs.Carew’s house in safety with Evert 
Winthrop, and that all three would soon 
be at East Angels. 

This news had occasioned much relief. 
Also some pleasant conjecture and com 
ment. But Reginald Kirby did not con- 
jecture or comment when they told him 
the tale; he maintained an ominous si 
lence. Too ominous, Mr. Moore thought: 
let ominousness be kept for one’s attitude 
toward crime. The truth was that Mr. 
Moore, much as he admired Dr. Reginald 
(and he admired him sincerely), thought 
that he had just one little fault: he was 
disposed at times to be somewhat theat- 
rical. So he spoke in his most amiable 
way of Garda’s adventure being ‘quite 
idyllic,” and turning to the Doctor, add 
ed, pleasantly, ‘* Why so saturnine?” And 
then again (as it seemed to him a good 
phrase), ‘* Why so saturnine ?” And then 
a third time, and more playfully, as though 
it were a poetical quotation, ‘* Why ?—tell 
me why ?’—which was indeed imitated 
from one of Penelope's songs, ** Where, tell 
me where,” referring toa Highland laddie. 

The Doctor glared at him. Then he 
took him by the button and led him apart 
from the others, to the end of the room. 
Sir,” he said, frowning, you ean take 
what stand you like in this matter; you 
are a clergyman, anda certain oafmealish 
view of things becomes your cloth. But 
I, sir,am a man of the world, and must 
act accordingly.” And leaving the par- 
son to digest that, he had returned to his 
post at the door. 

When Betty came back from her inter- 
view with Aunt Dinah she brought with 
her a piece of hot corn-bread; ** I thought 
you might like a taste of it,” she said. 
Mrs. Kirby was very glad to get it; she sat 
breaking off small fragments and eating 
them carefully—Mrs. Rutherford would 
have said that she nibbled. ‘* Yes, the 
sweetest thing!’ continued Betty, seating 


herself broadly in an arm-chair, and 
searching again for her handkerchief. 


‘*Let me see—you and the Doctor started 
down here about midnight, didn’t you ? 
Well, of course we didn't feel like going to 
bed after that, of course, not knowing 
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where our poor dear child might be, and 
so IT went over and sat with Penelope 
Moore, and Mr. Moore very often went 
down to the gate, and indeed a good deal 
of the time he staid ovt on the plaza; 
Telano’s coming up had let everybody 
know what had happened, and a good 
many other people sat up besides our- 
selves, and some of the old servants got 
together with torches and went out on the 
barren to look, only Mr. Moore wouldn't 
organize a regular search, because he sup- 
posed that was being done here under the 
Doctor’s directions. At length, when it 
was nearly three, Mr. Moore came in and 
said that he thought we had better go to 
bed and get what sleep we could; that we 
should only be perfectly useless and ex- 
hausted the next day if wesat up all night” 
(here little Mrs. Kirby heaved a noiseless 
sigh); ‘‘and so I went home, and did go 
to bed, but more to occupy the time than 
anything else, for of course it was simply 
impossible to sleep, anxious asI was. But 
I must have dropped off, after all, I reck- 
on, because it was just dawn when Cynthy 
came up to tell me that Mr. Moore was 
down-stairs; I rushed down, and he said 
that Marcos Finish, the livery-stable man, 
had been to the rectory to say that Bartolo 
Johnson had come to his house a short 
time before, knocked him up, and told him 
that the Northern gentleman and Garda 
were ten miles out on the barren, and that 
he had been sent in to bring out a carriage 
for them. He confessed—Bartolo—that he 
ought to have been there hours before, as 
the gentleman had sent him in on hisown 
horse not much past eight in the evening. 
But, on the way, he had to pass the cabin 
of one of his friends, he said—a_ nice 
friend, that wild, drinking Joe Tasteen !— 
and Joe stopped him, and he intended to 
stay only a moment, of course, which soon 
became many minutes as the foolish boy 
lay on the floor in a drunken sleep, while 
two of Joe’s hangers-on, though not actu- 
ally Joe himself, I believe, made off with 
the horse. Of course it was a regular 
plot, and I'm afraid Mr. Winthrop will 
never see that horse again! When Bar- 
tolo did at last wake up, he came in to 
Gracias as fast as he could seamper, and 
went straight to Marcos’s place and told all 
about it—the only redeeming feature in 
his part of the affair—and Marcos got out 
his carriage, and sent one of his best men 
as driver, with Bartolo as guide, and then 
he went over to your house to tell the 
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Doctor, and not finding him, came on to 
the rectory, and Mr. Moore told him that 
he did wrong not to come to him befor 
sending the earriage (but Mareos said 
Bartolo wouldn't wait), because he hii 
self would have gone out in it after Garda. 
of course. This was the first we knew. in 
Gracias, of Mr. Winthrop’s being with th: 
dear child, and it did seem so fortunat 

that if they were to be lost at all, thes 
should happen to be lost together. Mr. 
Moore thought, and so did Marcos Finish, 
that they would go directly to East Angels, 
and so he rode down there, and I was going 
down myself, later, only they did that 
sweet thing, they came in to Gracias and 
directly to me. There they were in the 
drawing-room when I hurried down, Gavr- 
da laughing, oh, so pretty, the dear! As 
soon as I knew, [took her in my arms and 
gave her a true mother’s blessing. Oh, 
Mistress Kirby, how such days as this take 
us back to our own spring-time, to the first 
buddings and blossoming’s of our own dear 
days of love! I am sure—I am sure,” 
continued Betty, overcome again, and lift 

ing the handkerchief, ‘* that we can not but 
remember!” 

Mrs. Kirby remembered. But not with 
her lachrymal glands; it was not every- 
body who was endowed with such copi 
ous wells there, suitable for every occa- 
sion, as Betty had been endowed with. 
She nodded her head slowly, and looked 
at the floor. She had finished the corn- 
bread, and now sat holding the remain- 
ing erumbs earefully in the palm of her 
left hand, while, in a secondary current 
of thought (the first was occupied with 
Garda and her story), she wished that 
Betty had brought a plate. ‘* Do what I 
can,” she said to herself, ‘‘some of them 
will get on the carpet.” 

Garda, escaping from the Doctor, had 
gone to Margaret's room. She had not 
much hope of finding her; her not having 
been present to greet them seemed to in- 
dicate that she was engaged with Mrs. 
Rutherford. But Margaret was there. 

Garda ran up to her and kissed her. 
‘The only thing I cared about, Margaret, 
was you—whether you were anxious.” 

‘‘How could I help being anxious 
Margaret answered. ‘‘It was the great- 
est relief when we heard that you had 
reached Gracias.” She was seated, and 
did not rise; but she put one arm round 
the young girl, and looked at her atfec- 
tionately. 
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Garda sat down on a footstool,and rest- 
ed her elbows on Margaret's knee. ‘* You 
are so pale,” she said. 

‘*Tam afraid we are all rather pale; we 
haven't been to bed; we were anxious 
about you, and then Aunt Katrina has 
had one of her bad nights.”’ 

But Garda never had much to say about 
Aunt Katrina. She looked at Margaret 
with an unusually serious expression in 
‘*T have something to tell 

You know how wrong 
you have thought me in liking Lucian as 
I did; what do you say, then, to my liking 
somebody who is very different—Mr. Win- 
throp? What do you say to my marry 
ing him? Not now. When I am two 
or three years older. He has always been 
so kind to me, and I like people who are 
kind. Of course you are ever so much 
surprised. But I hope you won't dislike 
it. One of the pleasantest things about 
it to me is that it will keep me near you.” 

Margaret did not say whether she was 
surprised or not. But she took the girl 
in her arms and held her close for a mo- 
ment. 

‘*How much you care about it!—I be- 
lieve you care more than I do,” said Gar- 


her dark eyes. 
you, Margaret. 


da, putting her head down on Margaret's 
shoulder contentedly. 


“No,” answered Margaret, smiling, 
‘‘that is impossible, isn’t it? It is only 
that those who are older always realize 
such things more.” 

‘Well, [don't want to realize anything 
more just at present,” said Garda. She 
Jeft her friend, and standing long enough 
to lift her rounded arms above her head 
in a long streteh, she threw herself down 
on a low couch. ‘Oh, Pm so sleepy! 
And I'm hungry too. I wish you would 
let me have my coffee in here, Margaret; 
then I could talk to you and tell you all 
about it, and slip off to bed without see- 
ing any one. Don’t you want to hear all 
about it ?” 

Margaret had risen to ring for Telano. 
‘*Of course I do,” she said, as she crossed 
the room. 

‘*Let me see,” began Garda, in a nar- 
rating tone. ‘‘I went to sleep. Then I 
woke up, and after a while I got fright- 
ened,” She put her hands under her 
head and closed her eyes. Presently she 
began to laugh. ‘‘ That's all there is to 
tell; yes, really. I got frightened — the 
barren was so dark and so large behind 
me.” 
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She said no more. As she had once re- 
marked of herself, she was not a narrator. 

Margaret did not question her; she was 
engaged in clearing one of the tables for 
the colfee. 

After a while Garda, still with her eyes 
closed, spoke again: ** Margaret.” 

“Well ?” 

‘You will have to tell me all the things 
I mustn't say and do.” 

“You will 
telling.” 

** Never in the world.” 

A few minutes more of silence, and then 
Garda’s voice a second time: ‘‘ Margaret.” 

2” 

‘Tell me you are pleased, or I won't go 
on with it.” 

‘Oh, Garda, that’s not the tone 

“Yes, it is. The very one! Don't be 
afraid; we like each other. He likes me in 
his way, and that willdo. That is, it will 
do if you will tell me how to please him.” 

‘You must ask him that.” 

“Oh, hell tell. His principal oecupa- 
tion for a long time is going to be the dis- 
covery of my faults.” But as she looked 
up at Margaret, re-awakened and laugh- 
ing, it did not seem to the latter woman 
that he would be able to find many. 

In any case, he had not set about it yet. 
As he went through the hall toward his 
room, accompanied by the Doctor, ‘* I take 
it that it's hardly necessary, Doctor,” he 
said, ‘‘ to formally solicit your consent.” 

The Doctor waited until they had reach- 
ed the room, and the door was closed be- 
hindthem. ‘‘I think it 7s necessary, Mr. 
Winthrop,” he answered, gravely. 

‘Very well, then. I ask it,” said the 
younger man. And his voice, as he spoke, 
had a pleasant sound. 

The Doctor had liked Evert Winthrop. 
There were two or three things about him 
which he should have preferred to see 
changed; still, faults and all, he had liked 
him. And he liked his present demand 
(though by no means the manner of it); 
the Northerner was taking the proper 
course; he had taken it promptly. Still, 
the idea was impossible, perfectly impossi- 
ble, that Garda, the child whom they all 
loved, the daughter of Edgar Thorne and 
all the Dueros, could be appropriated, car- 
ried off, by this stranger, without any 
trouble to himself, at an hour’s notice! 
And that he, Reginald Kirby, should be 
asked to give his consent to it in that light 
way! Give his consent? 


know them without 
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Never! 
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The Doctor's feelings were conflicting. 
And growing more so. He looked at 
Winthrop, and thought of twenty things. 
At one instant he felt a strong desire to 
knock him down. The next, he was grate- 
ful. He said to himself, almost with tears, 
that at it should easy. 
There should be obstacles, and plenty of 
them; if there was no one else to raise 
them, he, Reginald Kirby, would raise 
them. He found it ditlicult to know what 
he really did think, at least with any co 
herence. 

But Winthrop was waiting; he must 
say something. 


least not be so 


** Edgarda is very young,” 
he began, in rather a choked voice. 

‘“‘T know it. I should, of course, wait 
until she was older—at least eighteen.” 

“Two years,” said the Doctor, mechan- 
ically. 

‘* Yes, two years.” 

** And in the mean time ?” 

‘In the mean time we should, I hope, 
She is 
under Mrs. Harold's charge, you know.” 

The Southerner thought that this also 
was spoken much too lightly. ‘‘ Would 
your intention be to—to educate her fur- 
ther 2” he asked, bringing out the question 
with an effort. It seemed to him that he 
never could consent to that, to have their 
child carried off, while still so young and 
impressible, and subjected to the radical 
modern processes that passed as education 
for girls at the high-pressure North. 

** No,” Winthrop answered, divining the 
Doctor's thourht, and smiling over it, 
have no intentions of that kind. How 
could Lhave? If Garda should choose to 
study for a while, that would be her own 
affair, and Mrs. Harold's. She will be en- 
tirely free.” 

**Do you mean that you will exercise 
no authority ?” 

**None whatever.” 


go on much as we are going now. 


‘Then you do not consider it an en- 
gagement ?” said the Doctor, drawing him- 
self up belligerently. 

‘**As much of an engagement as this: 
she has said that she would be my wife at 
the end of two years, if, at the end of two 
years, she should find herself in the same 
mind.” 

** For God's sake, sir, don’t smile; don’t 
take it in that way! At what are you 
laughing? It can not be at Garda; it 
must be therefore at myself. I am not 


aware in what respect I am a subject for 
mirth.” 


The Doctor was suffocating. 
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‘You don't do me justice,” said Win 
throp, this time seriously enough. * I ask 
you, and with all formality, since you pre 
fer formality, for your permission, as 
guardian, to make Edgarda Thorne m\ 
wife, if, at the end of two years, she should 
still be willing.” 

* And if she shouldn't be ? 
child, sir—a child.” 

“That is what Iam providing for; if 
she shouldn't be, I should not hold her for 
one moment.” 

‘*And in the mean time do you hold 
yourself?” The Doctor was still fiery. 

‘*T hold myself completely.” 

‘Do I understand, then, that you con 
sider yourself engaged to her, but that she 
is not to be engaged to you ?” 

“That is what it will amount to. And 
it should be so, on account of the difference 
in our ages.” 

There was a silence. Then, ‘It is an 
honorable position for you to take,” said 
Kirby. 

He had forced himself to say it. For, 
now that he was sure of this man (he had 
really in his heart been sure of him all 
along, but now that he had it in so many 
words), and his anxieties of one sort were 
set at rest, he could allow himself the 
pleasure of freely hating him, at least for 
afewmoments. It was not a violent hate, 
but it was deep—the jealous dislike, tlie 
surprised pain, which a father who loves 
his young daughter has to surmount be 
fore he can realize that she is willing to 
trust herself to another man, even the 
man she loves. What does she know of 
love? is his thought—his fair little child. 

Winthrop did not appear to be especial 
ly impressed by the Doctor's favorable 
opinion of him—of him and his position. 
He went on to define the latter further. 
‘IT think it would be more agreeable for 
us all now, Garda herself included, if she 
could be made independent, even if only 
in a small way, as regards money. I had 
not intended, as you know, to buy all the 
outlying land of East Angels. But now 
I will do so; it is just as well to have it 
all. The money will be in your charge, 
of course; but perhaps you will allow me 
to see to the investment of it, as I have 
good opportunities for that sort of thing ¢ 
I think it is probable that we can secure for 
her, between us, a tolerable little income.” 

‘** As you please,” said the Doctor. Then 
he tried to be more just. ‘* Very proper,” 
he said. 
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This was the only allusion between 
them to the fact that the suitor was a rich 
man. And Winthrop, often as Kirby's 
unnecessary (as he thought) ceremonies 
and stateliness had wearied him, forgave 
it all now in the satisfaction it was to him 
to be considered purely for himself—him- 
self alone without his wealth; yes, even 
by an unknown little doctor down in Gra- 
He felt quite a flush of plea- 
sure over this as he realized that the in- 
terview was coming to an end without 
one word on this subject, apparently not 
one thought. He shook hands with the 
Doctor warmly. And he felt that all 
these people would talk and care far more 
about what he was personally than about 
what he possessed. It was very refreshing. 

The Doctor allowed his hand to be shak- 
en; but his feeling of dislike was still en- 
joving its short season of free play. He 
looked at the younger man and felt that he 
detested him; he had a separate (though 
momentary, perhaps) detestation for his 
gray eyes, for his white teeth, his thick 
hair, his erect bearing; he wanted to 
strike down his well-shaped hands. This 
stranger (stranger, indeed; a few months 
ago they had never heard of him) was to 
have Garda, carry her off, and make what 
he chose of her; for that was what it would 
come to. He,as guardian, might raise as 
many obstacles as he pleased; but if the 
child herself consented, what would they 
amount to? And the child had chosen 
the stranger. A mist rose in his eyes. 
He turned quickly toward the door. 

**T am afraid you have had no break- 
fast,” said Winthrop, courteously, as he 
followed him. 

The Doctor had not thought of this. 
He seized it as an exeuse. ‘I will go 
and ask for something now,” he said, and, 
with a brief bow, he left the room. In 
the hall outside, in a dark corner, he was 
obliged to stop and wipe his eyes. Poor 
Doctor! Poor fathers all the world over! 
They have to, as the phrase is, get over it. 

Before Gracias had been fully apprised 
of Garda’s engagement, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore came down to East Angels to see 
Margaret; they came, indeed, the morning 
after Winthrop’s interview with Dr. Kir 
by, and explained that they should have 
come on the previous afternoon if they 
had been able to secure old Cato and his 
boat. It was no small thing for Mrs. 
Moore to make such a journey.. And 
Margaret expressed her acknowledgments. 
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“Tt is, in fact, an especial matter that 
has brought me down to-day,” answered 
Penelope. ‘* Would you allow Middleton 
to go out and look at the roses? Itisa 
long time since he has had an opportunity 
of seeing them.” When Middleton had 
departed, his wife, who was established in 
an easy-chair, with her own rubber cush- 
ion, disguised in worsted-work, behind her, 
went on as follows: ‘I have come, Mrs. 
Harold, about this reported engagement 
between our little Garda and your cousin 
Mr. Winthrop” (Winthrop and Margaret 
had ceased to disclaim this relationship 
which Gracias had made up its mind to 
establish between them).  ** When Mid- 
dleton returned from here yesterday, he 
told me of Mr. Winthrop’s speech—when 
they first reached here, you know—and 
we talked it over. Middleton was pleased, 
of course” (Penelope had known, then)— 
‘**T mean with the general idea, as he has 
the highest esteem for your cousin. But 
while we were still talking about it—for 
anything that so nearly touches Garda 
touches us too—we thought of something 
else. And I confess it troubled us. Ed- 
garda is lovely. But Edgarda is a child, 
or nearly so; what is more, we remember 
that your cousin has always treated her 
as one. Now a man doesn’t care for a 
child, Mrs. Harold, in the way he cares 
for a wife, and Middleton and I are both 
firmly of the opinion that only a love 
that is inevitable, overwhelming” (Penel- 
ope emphasized these adjectives with her 
forefinger), ‘‘ should be the foundation of a 
marriage. Look at us, we are examples 
of this. I couldn't have lived without 
Middleton; Middleton couldn't have lived 
without me--I mean after we had become 
aware of the state of our feelings toward 
each other. And we both think this 
should be the test: ean he live without 
her ?—ean she live without him? If they 
can, either of them, they had better not 
marry. Of course, as to what may hap- 
pen afterward” (Penelope had suddenly 
remembered to whom she was talking), 
“that is another matter; things may oc 
cur; we may not be responsible. But, as 
a beginning, this overmastering love is, 
we are convinced, the only real founda- 
tion. Now, does your cousin care for Gar- 
dain this way ? that is what we ask. And 
if he does not, is there any other reason 
that could have influenced him in making 
such an engagement? At this point of 
our conversation, Middleton repeated to 
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me a remark of Dr. Kirby’s—which I will 
not particularize further than to say that 
it contained the AKirbyly coined word— 
oatmealish. But it was that very epithet 
that convinced us that he had meant to 
suggest by it the idea that what had hap- 
pened would cause remark in Gracias. 
Now, Mrs. Harold, this is a mistake; you 
and your cousin, all of you, in fact, are 
strangers; you do not know either Gracias 
a-Dios or Reginald Kirby as we do. Gra- 
cias will not remark; Gracias has not 
such habits; and Reginald Kirby’s views 
must not be taken in such a serious mat- 
ter as this. Much as we like Reginald 
Kirby, indisputable as is his talent—and 
we consider him, all Gracias considers 
him, one of the most brilliant men of the 
time—he is in some of his judgments—I 
regret to say it—but he ts light! When 
he speaks on certain subjects, one might, 
indeed, almost think that he was” (here 
Penelope lowered her voice) ‘* French. 
And so Middleton and I have come down 
to-day to say that your cousin must not 
be in the least influenced by anything he 
may have suggested. Gracias will not 
comment; Middleton, speaking (through 
me) as rector of the parish, assures you of 
this, and he knows our people. I hope 
you will not think us forward. But we 
could not possibly stand by and see Garda 
sacrificed—married toa man who does not 
love her in the only true way. And all 
on account of a misconception !” 

‘*T don’t think Evert was influenced by 
anything Dr. Kirby said,” Margaret an- 
swered, 

‘*Or would say ?” 

would say.” 

‘*You think, then, that the idea of pos- 
sible comment in Gracias had nothing to 
do with it ¢” 

‘I don’t like to diseuss it, Mrs. Moore ; 
it seems to me an intrusion on our 
part. But, as I understand your great 
interest in Garda, and as she is under my 
charge at present, I will say that though 
what happened, by accident, may per- 
haps have hastened Eyert’s action, he 
has, in my opinion, been long interested 
in her.” 

‘*Oh, interested. 
ed.” 

‘*T mean he has eared for her.” 

Mrs. Moore shook her head, and folded 
her gloved hands decisively. ‘* That is 
not enough,” she answered. ‘‘ The ques- 
tion is—does he love her?’ And she drew 
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in her lips so that two sharp little indenta 
tions showed themselves at the corners of 
her mouth. 

“You'll have to ask him that,” 
Margaret, rising. 
a glass of wine.” 

** Now that is the only unkind thing J 
have ever heard you say, Mrs. Harold: of 
course we can not ask him; his position 
forces him to say yes, and we should know 
no more than we did before. But could 
you sit by—I ask you as a woman—and see 
Garda sacrificed in that cruel way 7” 

wouldn't be such a sacrifice—mar- 
rying Evert Winthrop,” said Mrs. Harold, 
in a tone which was almost sharp. 

“Tt makes no difference who it is, if he 
doesn’t love her,” responded Penelope, 
solemnly; and she believed with all her 
heart in what she said. She looked at 
Margaret. But Margaret’s back was to- 
ward her. She rose, and with her weak 
little step crossed the room to where Mar- 
garet was standing, taking some cake 
from Mrs. Thorne’s shining old mahogany 
sideboard. 

This champion of love, as she made her 
little transit, was seen to be attired ina 
gown of figured green delaine, the plain 
untrimmed skirt, which was gathered at 
the waist, touching the floor. The upper 
part of this garment had the appearance 
of being worn over a night dress. But 
this was because Penelope believed in all 
persons presenting themselves ‘* exactly 
as Nature made them.” She therefore 
presented herself in that way. And it was 
seen that Nature had made her with much 
shoulder-blade and elbow, a perfectly flat 
chest, over which the green gown was, in 
addition, tightly drawn, to expand below, 
however (with plenty of room to show the 
pattern), over one of those large, loose, flat 
waists concerning which the possessors, 
for unexplained reasons, always cherish 
evident pride. Inthe way of collar, Penel- 
ope had a broad white ruffle, which, how- 
ever, in spite of broadness, was loose 
enough in front (though fastened with 
a large shell-eameo breastpin) to betray, 
when she turned, two collar-bones and an 
inch or two of neck below. An edge of 
black lace, upon which bugles had been 
sewed, adorned her sleeves; she wore a 
black silk bonnet with a purple flower, and: 
black kid gloves with one button. Her 
black shawl lay on a chair. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Harold,” she said, when she 
reached the sideboard, ‘‘we are thinking 
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only of Garda. Do content usif you can, 
and relieve our anxiety. We have the 
firmest confidence in you.” 

‘There is no reason why you should 
have it.” 

But the Southern woman took her 
hands. ‘‘Something has vexed you—I 
don't, of course, know what. We should 
be very fond of you if we dared to be, Mar- 
garet; perhaps some day you will let us 
show it. But this is another matter; this 
is about Garda.” 


Yes,.it 
answered. 


is another matter,” Margaret 
She drew her hands away, but 
her voice took on its old sweetness again. 
‘* Don’t feel the least trouble about it, Mes. 
Moore; there’s nocause. If you want my 
opinion, here it is: I think he loves her. 
I think he has loved her, though perhaps 
without knowing it, for a long time.” 

And ringing for Telano, she gave her 
orders about the wine, and sent for Mr. 
Moore—in case he had completed his in- 
spection of the roses. 
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ye Willis wrote his Peneillings by the 
Way, it was said that such offenses 
against the social amenities had never been 
committed as his vivid and bright little 
sketches of noted figures in English society. 
For a long time afterward it was understood 
that Americans were looked upon askance 
in London drawing-rooms as possible sin- 
ners of the same kind. Yet Americans at 


home have been often struck with the free- 
dom of Englishmen at table in commenting 
upon other persons generally known; and 
even distinguished Englishmen in the social 
circle have been known to speak of other dis- 


tinguished Englishmen in a manner which 
certainly no distinguished American would 
permit himself in alluding to other Americans, 

The possible explanation that the American 
is afraid that his words might be repeated 
points, perhaps, to the secret of the English- 
man’s freedom. It is that in England such 
remarks are not repeated, The sacredness of 
the social circle and of all its incidents is in- 
violable and inviolate. This, at least, is what 
is said when wonder is expressed at the license 
of the British tongue; and it is this feeling 
and tradition, of course, which made Willis’s 
letters so grievous an offense in the eyes of Eng- 
lishmen. Footmen and yalets, indeed, may 
tattle, it may be said, and against such chances 
there is no defense but silence. But if society 
can not be sure of its own honor, what be- 
comes of it 2 

There should be added to this statement 
the fact of the essential courage and inde- 
pendence of the Englishman. He speaks his 
mind more freely than any other man. He is, 
indeed, te slave of many conventionalities, 
and submits to the rigors of a social caste in a 
manner which amazes his kin beyond the sea. 
But the spirit which justifies the saying that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle, an Eng- 
lishman’s hat is his crown, is that ability to 
stand by himselfand his own opinions which 
explains much of the peculiar ascendency of 
the Briton in the world. An Englishman, 
said a shrewd cosmopolitan, can be the most 


disagreeable man in the world. This is due 
to a misapplication of his immense power of 
self-assertion. He is unable to be a cosmopol- 
itan. John Bright says that the Englishman 
really despises tlhe foreigner. 

Yet this disposition, too, has its great ad- 
vantages for the rest ofthe world. The Briton 
upon his travels in the days before railroads 
were general, the Briton making the grand 
tour in his carriage, and even upon the Rhine 
steamer not alighting from it, but conde- 
scendingly and a little contemptuously sur- 
veying Europe from that wheeled throne, as 
from a portable piece of England, was an 
anusing figure; but he was very character 
istic, and all subsequent travellers may call 
him blessed. He was, evidently, not a person- 
age who proposed to do in Rome as the Ro- 
mans do,and for that very refusal going to 
Rome became a thousandfold pleasanter jour- 
ney for all other pilgrims. 

The droll Englishman who sat in his ear 
riage and, as it were, lifted his nose against 
foreign countries, was yet the apostle of com- 
fort. People who, in the words of one of his 
country’s poets, called their mothers mares, 
and all their daughters fillies, could know no- 
thing of the necessities of civilized beings, and 
he therefore took all his appliances with him. 
Let any one read the European hand-book of 
Mrs. Marianne Stark, of which we have hereto 
fore spoken-——a book which preceded Murray’s 
and Harper's inestimable manuals — and see 
what the grand tour implied of preparation 
and equipment. To arrange for the journey, 
according to Mrs. Stark, was like providing 
for the march of a British army into Central 
Africa. The very detai! of the directions, the 
enumeration of things that must be carried, 
implied the utter poverty of the land in all the 
familiar resources of civilized comfort. 

And what was the result? In one word, 
the result was delightful hotels all over Eu- 
rope, with every kind of convenience. It was 
the transfer of comfortable England to un- 
comfortable Italy. It was the ability to doin 
Rome as the Englishman does in London. It 
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was the surrounding of enjoyment with com- 
fort. Obviously, had the Briton started with 
the blithe theory that Italian discomfort was 
as good as English comfort, and that a true 
cosmopolitan would not trouble himself aboui 
a cup of tea,and a bath, and a mattress, the 
pleasure of the pleasure-seeking American, for 
instance, would have been seriously impaired, 

It is this same courage of self- assertion 
which explains the freedom of the English 
talk of which we spoke—a freedom which is 
protected by an honorable understanding. 
But it is curious that the harmless gossip of 
Willis, which was sharply resented as a Yan- 
kee impertinence and want of honor probably 
characteristic of Americans, has now grown 
into a system of newspapers published in 
London, and devoted to a hundredfold more 
objectionable tattle about London society and 
its conspicuous figures than can be found in 
the sketch-book of any stranger, and very 
much more vulgar and offensive than any- 
thing of the kind known in America. Books 
are now published in London under foreign 
names which society” with a free- 
dom unparalleled in any other country. The 
best of these is the book called Sveiety in Lon- 
don, by a foreign resident, which the Harpers 
have issued in a very convenient form, 

It is a picture-gallery of London society, in 
which the portraits are drawn by a very clev- 
er artist. He frees his mind upon his canvas, 
sketching his subjects precisely as they ap- 
pear to him, and as the larger part of them are 
well-known persons, and the touch is vivid, 
the result is very entertaining. There is ap- 
parently no malice in the work, and many of 
the portraits of more familiar persons will be 
recognized as probably accurate. It contains, 
of course, no account of conversations, but is 
confined to descriptions and characterizations 
of famous men and women. It has also the 
charm of the perfect freedom of the incognito, 
Indeed, the secret of authorship in such a 
case must be sacredly kept, because social os- 
tracism would necessarily follow discovery. 

No book corresponding to this has ever 
been published in this country, which seems 
to many Englishmen guilty of having pro- 
duced so arrant an offender of the kind as 
Willis. The pungent artist of Society in Lon- 
don is Goubtless an Englishman. The World 
of Mr. Yates and the papers of Mr. Labouchere 
show that England can supply the necessary 
disposition and talent. But the modern de- 
velopment of the daring “society” journal and 
of a work like this will necessarily put the 
dinner table upon its guard. The next step 
will be an advance from crisp and sparkling 
sketches of the most conspicuous figures in 
society to equally sparkling reports of the 
conversation in the most 
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The inquisitive genius of the frontier which 
pulled away the shade from the window of 
the hotel room in which the newly arrived 
guest was dressing himself, in order to discov- 
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er “what you are so private for?” js 
evidently scrutinizing the British drawing 
room and dining-room with the same child 
like and bland interest. 


Vicror HvuGo was a man peculiarly suited 
to the French genius for enthusiasm. That 
he was not the man, however, whom the funer 
al orators described, “the man of the age,” 
“the incarnation of the nineteenth century,” 
“the world poet,” * the master,” may be sate 
ly affirmed. All that was said and done at 
his death and burial partook of the almost 
grotesque extravagance of his own sayings 
and doings. One of the most characteristic 
incidents in the weeks immediately following 
his death was the reported anger of the Paris 
press with the aldermen of London for retus 
ing a vote of condolence upon the occasion 
Rochefort called them a band of “ignorant, 
jealous turtle-soup eaters.” 

Indeed, the figure of Victor Hugo is so su 
rounded by sensational melodramatic effect of 
every kind, everything about him is and long 
has been so spectacular, that it is not at all 
easy to define his exact quality and influence 
To rank him among the great men or great 
historie figures of the world, as is the French 
disposition, is a vain endeavor. Even as a 
political, social, or moral force in France, Vic 
tor Hugo could not be compared with Vol- 
taire, or Rousseau, or Diderot. As a“ libera- 
tor of humanity,” he is in no degree whatever 
comparable to Goethe. He was, indeed, in 
the French phrase, a * child of the age” and 
of the Revolution. He had a quick sympathy 
and a flowing tongue for the oppressed and 
the suffering. He was the chief leader of the 
tomantic school against the Classical school 
in the literature of his country, and he was 
what the French call a marked personality. 
His conceit was sublime. He sniffed up with 
an Olympian air the incense of incessant adu- 
lation. Frenchmen seemed to think that he 
was not to be mentioned but with an explo- 
sion of superlatives, and the unbounded ex- 
travagance of all allusion to him destroyed 
the expression of sincere feeling. 

Victor Hugo was mainly a literary man. 
As an efficient public man, a statesman, a 
counsellor, a leader in critical moments, in the 
midst of fierce revolutionary agitations, his 
warmest eulogist could hardly claim for him 
eminence. He was in the truest sense of the 
familiar phrase a sentimental politician, by 
which we mean not a man who acknowledges 
the power of sentiment in the movement of pub 
lic affairs, but a man who spoke and acted 
upon theories which took no account of fact, 
of experience, and of human nature. Because 
men are poor and oppressed and suffering, and 
shout for liberty, equality, and fraternity, it 
does not follow that they can organize and 
administer a wise, just, and equal government, 
nor that they may not, even with humane and 
excellent impulses and desires, introduce an- 
archy and the maddest injustice. It is the 
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vital evil of tyranny and long-continued wrong 
to men that they become dehumanized. They 
are reduced by oppression and continued dep- 
rivation of every means of enlightenment and 
intelligence to a semi-brutish condition. It 
is the deadly sin of every form of prolonged 
injustice that it tends to extinguish manhood 
in the victim. The prisoner whose legs have 
been bound under him for years can not stand 
erect and walk merely because you cut the 
bonds. His legs are withered. 

Victor Hugo’s kind heart and earnest plea 
for such victims did not make him the Moses 
to lead them out of the wilderness of their 
sorrow. Indeed, there are passages in his 
works describing his conduct in certain emer- 
gencies Which raise inevitably a pleasant smile 
at his child-like confidence in the effectiveness 
of a ribbon or a phrase to appease the most 
turbulent passions and change the current of 
events. Compared with Lamartine in the 
days of 48, who more than once by his tact 
and oratorical ascendency commanded and 
restrained the popular passion and purpose, 
Victor Hugo is ineffective. He stimulated the 
fecling and expressed it, but he did not con- 
trol it in any degree. Therefore as a political 
Jeader or a statesman he holds no high place. 

Testing his character as a poet by the stand- 
ard of greatness which is applied to him, the 
greatness of the historic and acknowledged 
great men, it is not easy to suppose that, con- 
ceding all the fine passages in his poetic works, 
there is any poem of his which the world will 
canonize with the great poems. It is probable, 
indeed, that his prose will continue to be more 
prized than his verse, and of all that he wrote 
Les Misérables seems to be surest of the longest 
date, because it is a prose epic of the sorrow 
and suffering that arise from the unchristian 
and inhuman conditions of civilized society. 
But in this as in his other works the art is 
that of the scene-painter, and it has its share 
of the grotesque rhetorical excesses which dif- 
fuse an air of unreality over the whole. 

With his goodness of heart and his warm 
sympathies, and his fiery wrath with wrong, 
and his constant and overwhelming self-con- 
sciousness and posturing, and his great liter- 
ary talent, the word which seems most truly 
to describe Victor Hugo is rhetorician. With 
that character all the fervor of the panegyrics 
is in entire accord, and all the pageant of his 
burial, No people could honor the greatest 
of its benefactors with 2 more splendid tribute 
of spectacular sorrow than Paris lavished upon 
the remains of Victor Hugo. But the genu- 
ine, heart-felt grief that the English-speaking 
people felt in the death of Walter Scott, and 
the silent mourning that hushed this country 
while the dead body of Abraham Lincoln 
passed to its final rest, were very different. It 
was not the difference of the nations only, but 
of the men. 


Tue fact that the money for the pedestal of 
the Bartholdi statue has been raised so slowly 
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is not surprising, and it does not necessarily 
show that there is very little popular interest 
in the project. If the proposal of any monu- 
ment might be supposed to be sure of an en- 
thusiastic welcome and a prompt execution, 
it was that of a memorial upon Bunker Hill. 
But the history of that structure is not the 
most creditable in our history. It was in 1825, 
at the jubilee of the battle, that the corner- 
stone was laid in the presence of Lafayette, 
Whose visit to the country had aroused the 
utmost enthusiasm, and Mr. Webster delivered 
the most famous of his occasional orations. 
But from that day the work languished, and 
all kinds of plans were suggested to compen- 
sate for the want of the patriotic popular re- 
sponse which had been confidently anticipated. 

The most noted of these devices for relief 
was a great fhir,which was held in Faneuil 
Hall and the adjacent Quincey Market Hall, 
and of which the late Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis 
The 
fair was very successful, but it did not provide 
for finishing the work, which still lingered in 
rebuking incompleteness. But when Fanny 
Elssler came and danced away the hearts of 
the young men of nearly fifty years ago, the 
amiable bayadere took pity upon the strug- 
gling monument, and—as was merrily said in 
those light-hearted days, when enthusiastic 
youth removed the horses from the dancer's 
carriage and drew her triumphantly home from 
the theatre—Fanny Elssler turned a pirouette 
and lifted Bunker Hill Monument to comple- 
tion upon her divine toe! 

This was the story of those days, and there 
were sturdy patriots who insisted that it was 
a kind of sacrilege to accept such aid, and that 
the dancing woman's money should be re- 
turned to her. But wiser counsels prevailed, 
and as subscriptions had been welcomed from 
all who desired to give, and as there was no 
question that La Gitana’s money was good 
money, honestly earned and freely given, it 
Was most properly received. But not until 
1845, in the days of John Tyler, eighteen years 
after the foundation was laid, did the monu- 
ment stand complete to * meet the sun in his 
coming,” and to feel “ parting day linger and 
play on its summit.” There was another brill 
lant celebration on the anniversary of the bat- 
tle. The President went in the procession to 
the hill, and the same orator who at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone had spoken so celo- 
quently spoke again. “Mr. Kent and Mr 
Lunt dined with us,’ wrote John Quincy 
Adams in his diary on the 18th of June. 
“Thev were both at the Bunker's ITill cele 
bration yesterday, which went off admirably 
well. Webster's oration was brilliant and emi- 
nently successful—two hours and seven min- 
utes—suitable to the occasion, and often rap 
turously cheered.” 

If we were occupied for eighteen years in 
raising so purely a patriotic memorial as the 
Bunker Hill Monument, it is not surprising that 
the pedestal for the Bartholdi statue—a pedes- 
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tal which isitselfa kind of monument—has not 
been erected immediately. There are many 
reasons for the delay, and chief among them 
was the feeling in other parts of the country 
that it was peculiarly a local work, and that 
New York could easily provide a proper base 
tor so striking a gift. That the statue is not 
given to New York, but to the country, and 
that the alliance which it commemorates was 
not with New York, but with the united colo- 
nies, were facts which were forgotten. Then 
it is undoubtedly true that the sentiment with 
which the French alliance in the Revolution 
is now regarded is very different from that of 
sixty years since, when Lafayette was in the 
country. Indeed, without the chivalric devo- 
tion and heroism of Lafayette which imper- 
sonate his country to the American imagina- 
tion, and in the light of historie facts which 
have now become familiar, and which were 
most effectively marshalled by Mr, Jay in his 
centennial address before the New York His- 
torical Society upon the peace negotiations 
of 1783, it is not probable that the sentiment 
in regard to the alliance would be very intense 
or romantic. 

M. Bartholdi, the sculptor, gave in the 7'rib- 
une an account of the inception of the statue, 
with an interesting comparison of it with other 
colossal statues. The * Liberty enlightening 
the World” is the largest statue in the world. 
Indeed, it is more than twice as high as the 
statue which is next to it in height, that of 
San Carlo Borromeo upon the shore of Lago 
Maggiore, which is about seventy feet. The 
Bartholdi statue grew out of a conversation 
at the house of Laboulaye twenty years ago, 
in which the sentimental relations of nations 
were discussed, and the preference of the 
United States for France was attributed by 
Laboulaye, not to gratitude, but to community 
of thoughts and conflicts. 

After the French and German war M. Bar- 
tholdi was exhorted by M. Laboulaye and 
other French friends of America to come here 
and propose a monument to the ancient friend- 
ship of the two countries. He came, and Long- 
fellow and Sumner and other noted Americans 
received him kindly and wished him well, and 
by various persons he was assured that when 
he and his friends in France began the good 
work, Americans would co-operate ; and on the 
6th of November, 1875, at “a banquet which 
has remained memorable,” the enterprise fiir- 
ly began. On the 22d of February, 1877, Con- 
gress voted that the gift should be accepted— 
not by the government—and designated Bed- 
loe’s Island as the site for the erection of the 
statue. The work was begun, and has pro- 
ceeded as fast as the money has been sub- 
scribed. 

But, except for the assiduity of the New York 
World, which opened a popular subscription 
and stimulated interest every day by publish- 
ing the details of the movement, it is not clear 
that the grant must not have been made final- 
ly by Congress. The World is apparently to 
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be credited with the honor of securing the 
completion of a work to which unassisted 
American public spirit seemed to be unequal. 


A very different statue from that of Bar- 
tholdi is that of the Pilgrim, by J.Q. A. Ward, 
which the New England Society of New York 
has erected in the Central Park. It stands 
upon a beautiful knoll not far from the en 
trance from Fifth Avenue, at Seventy-second 
Street, and it is undoubtedly the finest statue 
in the Park, and one of the finest memorial 
statues in the country. Of heroic size, nine 
fect in height, it represents a Puritan of the 
Plymouth emigration in the prime of life, 
standing erect, with the right foot advanced 
and the right hand resting upon the muzzle 
of the old wheel firelock, of which the butt is 
planted upon the ground, The costume is the 
peaked hat, the doublet and broad collar, the 
heavy, flaring boots, with the wide belt and 
heavy buckle, and the string of charges for 
the firelock hanging at the right side from 
over the left shoulder. The smooth face is 
that of a man of forty years of age. The ex- 
pression is lofty, earnest, and undaunted, and 
the simplicity, dignity, and tranquillity of the 
figure are finely conceived and portrayed. 

It is both a truthful and poetic rendering of 
the Puritan hero, not the sour and lank fanatic 
of a hostile tradition, not Praise-God Bare- 
bones, but the courtly Winslow, or Bradford, 
or the young Brewster, rather. It is, indeed,a 
most fortunate work, and of itself, standing 
amid the verdure and blossoms of the Park, 
will unconsciously but truthfully refine and 
soften the familiar conception of the Plymouth 
Pilgrim and the great Puritan body to which 
he belonged. The day of the unveiling was 
in every way a contrast to the associations of 
the Pilgrim landing, and, had the choice been 
voluntary, ofall the days since that great event 
no more charming one could have been select- 
ed for such an oceasion, 

The critical student of the statue and its 
inscription, however, will remark one striking 
fact. Although for many a year the 22d of 
December has been known as Forefathers’ 
Day, the date inscribed upon the pedestal of 
the * Pilgrim” is December 21. The associa- 
tion with the 22d, however, has become so fix- 
ed a tradition that to depart from it required 
the utmost conviction and courage. But these 
are precisely the distinctions of the Pilgrim, 
and the committee of the New England So- 
ciety are sons of the Puritan. Convinced, 
therefore, that it ought to be done, it was 
done. The general belief undoubtedly is that 
on the 22d of December the whole company 
of Pilgrims landed from the Mayflower upon 
Plymouth Rock. The equally unquestiona- 
ble fact is that on the 22d of December there 
was no Pilgrim within many miles of Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

It was on the 21st of November, new style, 
that the Mayflower cast anchor in the bay 
which is now the harbor of Provincetown, 
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Cape Cod. The Pilgrims went ashore, but 
found no water fit for drinking, and in a little 
shallop which the Mayflower had brought a 
party began to explore the coast to iind a 
proper place for a settlement, and on the 16th 
of December, new style, they put off for a more 
extended search. On Saturday, the 19th, 
they reached Clark's Island, in Plymouth Bay 
or Harbor, so ealled from Clark, the chief 
mate, Who first stepped ashore, and on Sun- 
day, the 20th, they rested and worshipped 
God. On Monday, the 21st of December, they 
crossed from the island to the mainland some- 
where probably in Duxbury or Kingston, 
which was the nearest point, and coasted 
along the shore, finding in some spots fields 
cleared for maize by the Indians and copious 
streams. They decided that somewhere upon 
that shore it would be best to land and begin 
the settlement, but precisely where they did 
not determine, and sailed away again on the 
same day, the 21st, to rejoin the Mayflower at 
Cape Cod. 

The next day, therefore, the 22d of Decem- 
ber, the Plymouth shore and waters relapsed 


W I. have in At the Red Glove’ one of those 


pleasing novels, far too seldom met 
with, which illustrate the power of a skillful 
artist to construct a story of sustained and 
engrossing interest out of very simple mate- 
rials. Its actors experience no perilous vi- 
cissitudes nor greatly involved complications, 
its narrative does not depend for its interest 
upon any highly spiced situations, and its 
plot is seasoned by no improprieties or du- 
bieties. And yet so varied and spirited are 
its incidents, so rapid and changeful the turns 
in its story, and so engaging its delineation 
and interplay of character and motive, that 
we are beguiled and captivated. A tale of 
Swiss town and bourgeoisie life, its scene is 
laid in Berne, whose plain and unpretentious 
people of the middle class, while reflecting the 
traits aud peculiarities of their class and coun- 
try, are yet moved by the passions, emotions, 
and susceptibilities, and exhibit the virtues 
and foibles, the failings and weaknesses, that 
are the universal heritage. In the course of 
the narrative charming glimpses are vouch- 
sated of the scenery of the picturesque nook 
of the world in which its movement is unfold- 
ed; and the life and manners, the amusements 
and characteristics, of the Swiss middle class 
are depicted with the most engaging realistic 
effects —the whole combining to give tone and 
color to the sparkling comedy of love and ri- 
valry of which they form the setting. 


1 At the Red Glove. A Novel. Illustrated by C. 8. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 246. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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into the customary solitude, and the little 
band of Pilgrims were once more assembled 
upon the Mayflower many miles away. It was 
not until the 25th of December that the fa- 
mous ship left Cape Cod, and on the 26th she 
dropped anchor between Plymouth and Clark’s 
Island. Not before the 380th was Plymouth 
finally selected as the spot for settlement, and 
it was not until the 4th of January, new 
style, that the Pilgrims generally went ashore 
and began to build the common house. But 
it was not until the 31st of March that all the 
company left the ship. The actual authorities 
upon the subject are, of course, very few. 
But they have been carefully collated by Mr. 
Gay in his Bryant's History of the United 
States, and the story is there clearly told. 

Ward's statue brings us very near to those 
sturdy heroes whose voyage was the most re- 
nowned and whose settlement the most mo- 
mentous in our annals. 
“ Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


THERE is a combination of the art of the 
poet, the painter, and the story-teller in Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s A Marsh Island? It is at once 
an idyl, a romance, and a cabinet of exquisite 
genre word-pictures. A painter who is young, 
rich, gifted, and a society favorite, but withal 
thoroughly clean-hearted and unspoiled, is car- 
ried by his vagrant art to one of those rural 
oases so Common on the sea-coast counties of 
Massachusetts, where the rolling ground of the 
mainland fades into the level marsh-land of the 
tide-waters. Here, at intervals of luxurious 
idleness through a languorous sunny day, he 
reproduces upon his canvas the scenery around 
him, captivated with its rich glintings of color 
and its quaint and quiet and secluded beauties, 
until evening overtakes him. The day’s work 
or play over, he lingers half dreamily and halt 
impatiently, waiting for the lad who had en- 
gaged to carry his traps back to the distant 
town, but lingers fruitlessly, till at length he 
sees the sun sinking in the west, and he is lef: 
seemingly the sole tenant of the eountry. As 
he has a“ game” foot, and it has become too late 
for him to find his way back to his hostelry, he 
bestirs himself to tind a shelter for the night, 
and plods on jocundly, but a iittle wearily, 
until he deseries .n the distance a farm-house 
nestled amongst tall trees,in the neighborhood 
of a great red barn that bespeaks the thrift of 
its owner, and encompassed by a farm that rises 
from the surrounding marshes like a high and 
fruitfulisland. Pleasantest of all to the way- 


2.4 Marsh Island. By Sanan Jewett. 16mo, 
pp. 292. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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farer, at that moment, a straight plume of 
smoke is going up from one of the chimneys 
of the hospitable-looking dwelling, most sup- 
per-like in its suggestions, aud he makes for it 
as a haven where he shall find rest and the 
creature comforts his inner man is now loudly 
calling for. Nor were his hopes and expecta- 
tions disappointed. He is cordially received 
and hospitably entertained. The house and 
its belongings gratify his wsthetic taste, while 
its Owners minister to his necessities. It is a 
happy, a wholesome, and a plentiful home, 
equally removed from fashion and trom rude- 
ness, dignified in its simple freedom, in the 
frank independence of its primitive manners, 
in the capable management of its mistress, and 
in the self-respect, the quiet dignity, and the 
fine urbanity of its master, and beautified by 
the presence of a daughter whose loveliness 
attracted, and whose stately grace and woman- 
ly purity held in check, the admiring stranger. 
He soon becomes a favorite with the old peo- 
ple, ingratiates himself in their contidence, is 
permitted to stay on indetinitely, sets up his 
studio in one of the commodious out-buildings, 
and begins a rural idyl that is told with fe- 
licitous warmth and earnestness in this echarm- 
ing story. How the gracious and beautiful 
farmer’s daughter, strong in her maiden inno- 
cence, and the handsome young artist, sensi- 
tively alive to beauty, are brought closer to- 
gether by companionship and comradeship ; 
how they mutually intluenece and regard each 
other; and whether they indulge in young 
love’s dream, or whether it has already been 
indulged in to the disappointment of the one 
or the other, we shall not now reveal. Is it 
not all written in the delightful prose poem 
that awaits and will richly reward our read- 
ers’ perusal ? 


Mignon; or, Bootles’ Baby, is one of those 
racy morsels which are too good for a solitary 
meal, and most relishing when enjoyed in the 
companionship of others. An extravaganza, 
a literary trifle, its audacious fun and praeti- 
cal humor, the quasi-compromising nature and 
comicality of some of its situations, and its 
tine under-tone of gentle and chivalrous man- 
liness combined with moral courage, conspire 
to make it a perfect book for reading aloud 
in the freedom of a circle of friends who are 
themselves innocent of evil, and who disregard 
the shrugs and miseconstructions of Mrs. Grun- 
dy. There is a rollicking flavor of soldier and 
garrison life in portions of the story, which 
adds greatly to its piquaney without transcend- 
ing true delicacy, and which also by its gayety 
and abandon serves to bring the finer and ten- 
derer passages into strong relief. 

Mrs. Macquoib’s spellful power as a story- 
teller has never been more agreeably manifest- 

3 Mignon : or, Bootles’ Baby. A Novelette. 
Winter. “Harper's Handy Series.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers 
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ed than in her new novel, Louisa. By turns 
bright and sombre, gay, tender, thoughtful, 
humorous, passionate, and tragic, in this vivid 
tale of misplaced passion couspiring against 
loyal and honorable love she touches manifold 
chords of emotion, and gratities the intellect 
while exciting the imagination and arousing 
the sympathies. Although, as we have said, 
the story is in part a tale of misplaced pas- 
sion, it is free from unhealthfal or impure ex- 
citements. The growth which it delineates 
of love for another in the heart of the woman 
who is already a wife is a slow, insidious, and 
unconscious one, and it halts far away from 
overt guilt, and is tragically expiated. There 
is no parade of unclean longings or doings, nor 
any suggestion of either, in the story, and we 
look on coldly indignant at the self-deceptions, 
culminating in discontent and estrangement, 
and ripening into envy and jealousy, with their 
inevitable fruitage of unworthy tricks and per- 
fidies, by which the nature of a cold, virtuous, 
beautiful, and talented woman is transformed 
and marred, and under whose stings she inef- 
fectually writhes. Contrasted with this dark- 
er side of the story is the figure of a younger 
and still more beautiful woman—resplendent 
with loyal love and stanch affections, pure as 
a snow-drop, endowed with great capabilities 
of passion and self-devotion, but withal bright, 
buoyant, and sweetly willful in her maiden 
innocence—whose evolution from girlhood to 
womanhood, and whose love awakening with 
its fruition of pangs and joys, are finely delin- 
eated. The scene of the story is in Italy, and 
vibrates between the quiet old city of Um- 
bria and beautiful Florence, and interspersed 
throughout the narrative are vivid glimpses 
of Italian scenery, life, manners, and art in 
town and country. 


READERS who have a greater relish for short 
sketches and stories than for an elaborate book 
or novel, or who find them more convenient to 
read upon occasion, will be glad to learn that 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. are repub- 
lishing, in the style of Pickering’s justly cele- 
brated * Aldine” publications of the British 
classics, a series of choice volumes by repre- 
sentative American writers, each of the series 
being a handy and handsomely bound book, 
suitable for the pocket or satchel, and of the 
kind that invites one to “eut and come again.” 
The series is styled “ The Riverside Aldine Se- 
ries,” and is not confined exclusively to fiction, 
but embraces also sketches, essays, and de- 
scriptive and other pieces by favorite authors. 
The issnes of the series thus far comprise Ald- 
rich’s Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories,’ Warner's 


4 Louisa. A Novel. By Katuertnge S. Macaqvorn. 
“Harper's Handy Series.” 
Paper, pp. 218 and 228. 
thers. 
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My Summer in a Garden,’ Lowell's Fireside Trav- 
els,’ Bret Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, and Oth- 
er Stories> Howells’s Venetian Life,’ and Bur- 
roughs’s Wake Robin‘°—in all seven volumes. 

A similar series, different in form and size 
from the series just noticed, and handsomely 
but less elegantly printed, is also in course of 
publication by Messrs. Dodd, Mead, and Co., of 
thiscity. Thisseries isentitled Zales from Many 
Sources, and is contined exclusively to short 
stories culled from the English magazines, or 
the production of well-known English writers. 
Among the selections which appear in the three 
volumes of the series thus far published are 
tales by William Black, Charles Reade, Ouida,” 
Hesba Stratton, “The Duchess,” Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, Thomas Hardy, F. Anstey, W. E. Norris, 
and others. Although most of the stories are 
familiar to the readers of our own and the 
leading English periodicals, they will be new 
to many, and are all of unexceptionable quali- 
ty, both as regards their literary workmanship 
and the fitness of their contents for family 
reading. 

THE conditions that now prevail in the are- 
tic regions are so absolutely the reverse of 
those which sacred history and tradition have 
described as prevailing in the highly favored 
spot which was the blissful abode of our first 
parents, that nothing could seem more absurd 
to the ordinary apprehension than to associate 
the north pole with the site of the Garden of 
Eden. Indeed, even the most daring imagina- 
tion could scarcely conceive of anything more 
widely unlike than the aretic pole, with its 
immitigable rigors, its impenetrable barriers 
of ice and snow, its pitiless desolation and ste- 
rility, its death-like silence, and its implacable 
hostility to nearly every form of life, and that 
earthly paradise whose temperate air was res- 
onant with melody, and fragrant with odor 
from leaf and tree and flower, in whose equa- 
ble and delightful climate, perpetually vibra- 
ting between fresh and joyous spring and ripe 
and beneficent summer, the earth teemed with 
life and beauty and gladness, and where, as 
our great epic poet has sung, “in narrow room 
Nature’s whole wealth” was * poured forth pro- 
fuse on hill and dale and plain.” And yet, par- 
adoxical as it may seem at the first blush, these 
two utterly dissimilar things, in the common 
acceptance so widely separated by distance and 
so entirely opposite in their conditions, are not 
merely associated, but their absolute identity is 
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asserted with impressive gravity and sincerity, 
and with convincing arguments, in a remarka- 
ble volume from the pen of one of our ripest sei- 
entific and archeological scholars, William F. 
Warren, LL.D., president of Boston University. 
In this volume, to which its author has given 
the title Paradise Found,'? the new and startling 
hypothesis is broached that the cradle of the 
human race, the Eden of primitive tradition, 
Was situated at the north pole, in a country 
since submerged at the time of the deluge. 
Before entering upon the evidence by which 
this hypothesis is sustained, the author reca- 
pitulates the unsatisfactory results that have 
been hitherto reached by historic and legend- 
ary explorers, and by theologians, naturalists, 
ethnologists, archeologists, biologists, and oth- 
er scientific observers and investigators, and 
it is shown that their researches have proven 
purely negative or mutually destructive —that 
the problem of Eden has not only disappoint- 
ed every effort, but has even battled every con- 
jecture; that theory after theory has been ad- 
vanced, but none has been found which satis- 
fies the required conditions; that the mother 
region of the earth is equally elusive and pro- 
tean to scholars and men of science in every 
department; and that representative voices in 
every camp have been driven to contess their 
utter ignorance as to the region where human 
life began. The author then subjects his own 
hypothesis to an eightfold scientitie test: first, 
that of general geogony orscientitic cosmology, 
from which he deduces the fact that the arctic 
region was not always the ice-bound region 
Which it now is, and that while Eden eondi- 
tions have probably at one time or another 
been found every where upon the surface of the 
earth, the first portions of the earth’s surface 
which became sufficiently coo! to present the 
physical conditions of Eden life were assured- 
ly at the north pole; second, that of astronoin- 
ical geography, from which he gathers that as 
respects daylight the polar regions are and 
have always been the most favored portions 
of the globe, and in the prehistorie days were 
exceptionally favorable to the production and 
prolongation of life: third, that of physiograph- 
ical geography, which reveals that a conti- 
hent once existed within the arctic circle, of 
Which at present only slight vestiges remain, 


which was submerged within a comparatively 


recent geological period, and that therefore 
the present distribution of Jand and water 
within the aretic circle is, geologically speak- 
ing, of very recent origin; fourth, that of pre- 
historic climatology, from which it appears, as 
is admitted by almost all scientific authorities, 
that at one time, as is revealed by the remains 
of eocene animals and plants, the regions with- 
in the aretie circle enjoyed a tropical or near- 
ly tropical climate, that they were covered 
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with vegetation everywhere evergreen, and 
that in the age of the first appearance cf the 
human race their temperature was the most 
equable and delightful possible ; Sifth, that of 
paleontological botany, which has lately es- 
tablished the that all the floral 
types and forms revealed in the oldest fossils 
of the earth originated in the region of the 
north pole, and from thence spread first over 
the northern and then over the southern hemi- 
sphere, invariably proceeding from north to 
south, and that therefore this locality was the 
cradle of the floral life forms of the whole 
known earth; sirth, from paleontological zool- 
ogy, Which abounds in evidence that here too 
originated, and from this centre eradiated, the 
fauna of the prehistoric world; and serenth 
and eighth, from paleontological anthropology 
and ethnology, whose latest discoveries point 
toward the circumpolar regions of the north, 
the arctic Eden of Dr. Warren, as the only cen- 
tre from which the migrations of the human 
race can be intelligibly interpreted, 

The convergent and cumulative testimony 
derived from these sources is certainly surpris- 
ingly confirmatory of Dr. Warren’s hypothesis, 
and if he had rested his case at this point it 
would even then have been a very strong one. 
But he has strengthened it and added to its 
impressiveness by subjecting his hypothesis to 
the further test of ethnic tradition, which 
shows not only that Eden is not a fable or an 
idealization, but that its quondam seat was at 
the north pole is a fact of which there are in- 
numerable and unquestionable traces in an- 
cient cosmology and mythical geography, and 
in ancient Japanese, Chinese, Aryan and Hin- 
du, Iranian or Old Persian, Akkadian, Assyri- 
an, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek, no less 
than in Hebrew, thought. Dr. Warren's dis- 
cussion of the subject is conducted with the 
utmost candor and dignity, combined with 
great carnestness and sincerity, and also with 
an attluence of recondite learning and a beauty 
and lucidity of style that enhance the interest 
of the engrossing problem which he has under- 
taken to solve. 


couclusion 


Tuk Rev. Sir George W. Cox, whose General 
History of Greece, and the excellent compends 
of ancient history which he has contributed 
to Mr. Morris’s sterling series of * Epochs of 
Ancient History,” are highly esteemed by schol- 
ars for their clearness and aecuracy, and for 
the philosophic breadth of their generaliza- 
tions, has projected a series of Lives of Greek 
Statesmen, from the dawn of contemporary his- 
tory to the last days of the Achaian League, 
in the belief that the personal biographies of 
the great men who moulded or directed the 
destinies of the Greek commonwealths would 
be more attractive to youthful readers and to 
many adult readers than the elaborate histo- 
ries of Greeee, and would at the same time 
give them a closer and more familiar view of 
the people and institutions of Greece than 
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they would be able to get from the more ex- 

tensive works. The tirst volume'® of the se- 
ries has been completed by the author, and js 
now published in this country by the Messrs, 
Harper in a handy and serviceable form. The 
lives in this volume include Solon, Peisistra- 
tos, Kleisthenes, Polykrates, Aristagoras, Mil- 
tiades, Aristeides, Themistokles, Pausanias, and 
Gelon, and present a picture of the whole 
Greek world down to the close of the great 
struggle with Persia. In the preparation of 
these lives the historian has exercised his own 
independent judgment, and does not hesitate 
to traverse the views of other eminent schol- 
ars Where he has satistactory evidence of their 
inaccuracy as to facts, or their prejudice or in- 
justice as to institutions and individuals. The 
biographies are admirably written in a vein 
of strict impartiality, in a compact and grace- 
ful style, and they leave no important inei- 
dent or policy or phase of the national life 
and literature unconsidered. 

Tue deep interest in Russian and Central 
Asian affairs which has been excited by the 
recent threatening, though happily deferred, 
“unpleasantness” between Russia and Great 
Britain will be our excuse, in the lack of op- 
portunity for fuller prompt notice, for calling 
attention very briefly to several publications 
bearing upon the subject more or less directly. 
Russia under the Tsars'* vives a view of Russia 
from the nihilistic stand-point. Its author, 
Stepniak, briefly summarizes its past history, 
and while bitterly exposing the wrongs to 
which its people have been subjected by the 
government, and stating their grievances with 
feverish indignation, yet graphically deseribes 
the might and extent of the nation and the 
ramifications of its civil organization and of 
its social and political life. The volume will 
searcely increase the sympathies of Americans 
for the Russian government, however it may 
impress them with the magnitude of the em- 
pire over which the Tsar exercises despotic 
sway, and which, if we are to credit the author, 
is little different from a slumbering volcano, 
It is, in fact, a vehement appeal to all who are 
for progress, for peace, and for humanity to 
unite in a crusade against Russian despotism. 

The Russian Rerolt,° by Edmund Noble, is a 
variation upon the same general theme, but 
with a difference. Its tone is calmer and more 
philosophical than that of the work just no- 
ticed. Its author is a theoretical revolution- 
ist, but he is neither a nihilist nor a terrorist. 
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Still, he believes, and very clearly demon- 
strates, that nihilism and terrorism are the 
natural and legitimate outcome of the cruel 
and repressive political system which has built 
and maintains itself on the debasement of the 
individual and the ruins of publie liberty. 
After an exceedingly able historical outline, 
in which he describes the complete freedom 
of the individual which was a special feature 
of the original political organization of the 
Slavs, the perfect equality of the members of 
the independent Slav tribes, and the popular 
and democratic form of government which 
bound them together in a federative union, 
Mr. Noble enters upon an elaborate and very 
able exposition of the influences—racial and 
individual, climatic and ethnic, religious, phil- 
ological, and tlowing from habit and physical 
environment—which have been instrumental 
in the development of the Russian character, 
and in reshaping the destinies of the Russian 
peoples, finally resulting in the present auto- 
cratic organization, and its harvest of eternal 
discontent on the part of all save the favored 
few who share wealth and place and power 
with the despot. In the course of this histor- 
ical review Mr. Noble forcibly depicts some 
of the characteristic traits which have distin- 
guished the Russian people under all the cruel 
adversities to which they have been subjected, 
and which strongly appeal to the sympathy 
and admiration of mankind. After this he in- 
stitutes a searching analysis of the causes of 
the eternal discontent that exists among the 
people of Russia, of the conditions whieh range 
them in perpetual revolt against the autocraey, 
and of the methods which have been resorted 
to for arousing the people to a vindication of 
the rights of which they have been despoiled. 
Mr. Noble coneludes his brilliant monograph 
with a withering arraignment of the Tsar, and 
his exercise of absolute power, at the bar of 
the public opinion of mankind. 
the autoeracy a perpetual menace to Europe, 
the common enemy of humanity and the rights 
of man, and an intolerable crime against the 
people it has enslaved and ruthlessly oppresses; 
and therefore his verdict is that revolt,in what- 
soever form it may be constrained to manifest 
itself 


He considers 


whether as passive discontent, as reli- 
gious protest, as philosophical dogma, as eth- 
nological sentiment, as nihilism, as socialism, as 
incitement to revolution, or as violence and ter- 
rorism—is a permanent and justifiable element 
of the Russian national life. 


Afyhanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute'® 
ig a succinct and valuable contribution, by 


General Rodenbrugh, of the United States 
army, to the military problems that are in- 
volved in a possible hostile contact of England 
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and Russia in Afghanistan. After a brief de- 
scriptive sketch of Afghanistan and a glance 
at its military history, General Rodenbrugh 
discusses in two separate chapters the military 
resources, including the army organization, 
the means of transportation, and the effective 
forces respectively of Great Britain and Russia, 
and indicates the routes that must be pursued 
by the opposing armies, and the approaches 
and strategic points that are now in the pos- 
of or that will 
either in case of war. 


session essential to 
In this connection there 
is a careful study of the probable theatre of 
operations, Which is assisted by maps, one of 
them being a valuable military map compiled 
from the latest Russian and British official 
SULVEYS. 


become 


ALTHOUGH they have very slight intrinsic 
literary value, the letters of travel’? written 
to his friends at home by the late Earl of Bea- 
constield in 1830 and 1831, when he was in the 
dawn of his career, and had just won his spurs 
as a writer of romance, have considerable in- 
terest as reflecting the natural vivacity and 
the keen powers of observation of the youth 
whose literary and political life was destined 
to prove so varied and influential. We also 
read with a mixture of curiosity and entertain- 
ment his reflections concerning lands and peo- 
ple and governments that later figured prom- 
inently in his novels, or over which he after- 
ward exerted a powerful protecting interest 
in his capacity as a statesman. But the great- 
est charm of these letters—-and it is no mean 
or inconsiderable one—resides in the thorough 
unreserve and hearty affeetionateness of their 
tone. In especial the letters to his father are 
models of what letters should be from a son 
to a father, filial, reverential, yet as frank and 
free as if addressed to an elder brother or an 
intimate and dear friend. Very lovable must 
Disraeli’s nature have been in those early day S, 
if we may judge by the unstudied pourings 
out of his heart and mind in these letters to 
his father, and in the other letters in this little 
volume, addressed to his sister “Sa” and 
brother Ralph. Jie had not yet 
into the literary coxcomb that he became in 
the first intoxication of lis success as a novel- 
ist, nor had he developed into the combination 
of political cynic, bushwhacker, dictator, and 
sphinx into which he was afterward trans- 
formed. To his family at least he wore his 
heart on his sleeve at this time, and these let- 
afford abundant that al- 
though he had a keen sense of his importance 


his 


blossomed 


ters also evidence 
even then, he could be genial and open-hearted 
with the friends outside of the home cirele 
that he left behind him, or that he made while 
on his travels. 
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( UR Record is closed on the 18th of June, 
President Cleveland made the following 
appointinents: Colonel Charles Denby, of In- 
diana, Minister toChina; James W. Whelpley, 
of New York, Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States; General W.S, Rosecrans, of California, 
of the Treasury; John B. Stallo, of 
Ohio, Minister to Italy. 
United States Senator H. 
Hampshire, 
Phe 


decreased $3,350, 


Register 


W. Blair, 
-elected June 16, 
public debt of the United States was 
33 in May. 

The New Hampshire Senate and House met 
in joint convention June 11, and elected the 
following State officers : Secretary of State, A. 
State Printer, John B. Clarke ; 
Solon A. Carter; and Commis- 


of New 


Was re 


Thompson ; 
State Treasurer, 
sary-General, Frank P. Brown. 

The Ohio Greenback-Labor Party, June 5, 
nominated J. W. Northrop for Governor. 

The Ohio Republican State Convention, June 
I1, renominated Judge Joseph B. Foraker for 
Governor, 

The Tilinois State Senate passed the Civil 
Rights Bill June 4. 

Governor Hill, of New York, vetoed the new 
Census Bill passed at the extra session of the 
Legislature. 

Chief Poundmaker and 240 men surrendered 
to General Middleton May D7. 

Mr. Gladstone announced in the House of 
Commons, June 5, that Russia and England 
had to agreement concerning the 
points of difference between them which were 


come an 


to be referred to arbitration. He also stated 
that the governments of the two countries 


had likewise agreed upon the arbitrator. But 
as the person chosen for arbitrator had not yet 
been formally asked to accept, he was there- 
fore unable to say further the 
then. 
The 
June &, 
by 


on subject 


Gladstone was defeated, 
on the second reading of the Budget, 
of 264 to 252. The ministry there- 
ened, and Lord Salisbury was smn- 
moned by the Queen to form a new cabinet. 


government 


a vote 
upon resis 


The French Chamber of Deputies, June 2, 
passed the Scrutin de Liste Bill with the Sen- 
ate’s amendments. The Chamber also, by a 


vote of 338 to 90, adopted a motion approving 
the decree secularizing the Pantheon, in order 
that Victor Hug vht be buried there. 

A treaty of peace between France and China 
was signed June 9 


vo mis 


Prince Bismarck, in replying recently to a 
number of petitions from the eastern provinces 
of Prussia in favor of a bimetallic standard for 
the coinage of money, said that the question 
was being studied by competent authorities, 
and that the government would await their 
report before taking action. 

The rebels under Gytan made an assault on 


Mistarical Recard. 


the city of Cartagena, Colombia, May 7, 
were repulsed, after a severe battle, 
loss of S00 men. 


but 
with the 


DISASTERS. 

May 21.-—Vifteen working-women suffocated 
ina burning building on Sixth Street, 
nati. 

May 25.—Frenceh fishing bark Georges Jeanne 
sunk off the Banks of Newfoundland by steam- 
er City of Rome. Twenty-two men lost. 

May 27.—Collapse of'a three-story tenement- 
house in Jersey City, burying twen 
cupants in the ruins. Four killed. 

May and June.—Territic earthquakes in the 
Vale of Cashmere. Whole 
stroyed, and three were swallowed up. 
two thousand persons killed, 

June 3.—Thirteen miners killed by an explo- 
sion near Durham, England. 

June 3.—The town of Paso de Cuarenta, Mex- 
ico, destroyed by a water-spout. One hundred 
and seventy persons drowned. 

June 10.—Many persons killed by the falling 
of a in the court-house at 
Thiers, France, during a murder trial. 

June 11.—Six men killed by the caving in 
of the walls of the river tunel 
Chattanooga. 

June 14.—News of sinking of British steamer 
Speke Hall, from Liverpool for Bombay, in the 
Gulf of Aden. Only one survivor. 


Cincin- 


ty-nine oc- 


Villages were de- 


Over 


stone staircase 


new above 


OBITUARY. 

May 19.—In Paris, Alphonse de Neuville, 
painter of military pictures, aged forty-nine 
years, 

May 20, —In Newark, New Jersey, 
linghuysen, ex-Secretary of State, 
eighth year. 

May 22.—In Paris, Victor 
aged ecighty-three years. 

May 29.-—At Bregenz, Alfred Meissner, 
trian poet, aged sixty-three years. 

June 5.—In London, Sir Julius Benedict, 
musician and composer, in his eighty-first year. 


T. Fre- 
in his sixty- 
Hugo, the poe ft. 


Aus- 


June Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, 
Rev. D. D. Whedon, D.D., LL.D., aged seventy- 


seven years, 

June 12.—In New York, James Henry Rutter, 
President of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, aged forty-nine years.—In Par 
is, Charles Alfonse Rénier, archiwologist, aged 
seventy-six years, 

June 15.—At Potsdam, Prince Frederick 
Charles Nicholas, only son of Prince Charles 
of Prussia, younger brother of the Emperor 
William, aged fifty-seven years. —On board his 
ship, the Bayard, Admiral Courbet, comman- 
dant of the French fleet in Chinese waters, aged 
fifty-eight years. 

June 17.—At Carlsbad, Bohemia, Field-Mar- 
shal Baron von Manteuttel, aged sevénty-six 
years. 


~ 


ditar’s 


ONSIDERING the facility of communica- 
hers and the amount of travel between 
Europe and America, the Drawer is astonished 
at the slowness with which certain foreign 
fashions spread and prevail here—not only 
fashions in clothing and jewelry, but in atti- 
tudes, manner of walking, and general carriage 
and disposition of the limbs. A study of these 
phenomena ought to yield some results in soci- 
ology. Female fashions, perhaps because wo- 
men are more alert in such things, are caught 
more quickly than male fashions. Changes in 
women’s dress appear often to come by cable, 
though there is an appreciable time between 
the creation of anew shade and a new mode in 
Paris and its adoption in New York, and it re- 
quires Many months (unless it happens to be 
Centennial year) for the change to be seen in 
the country at large. Statistics are wanting 
to show how long it was after the adoption in 
Paris of a certain style of carrying the parasol 
before it prevailed in this country. It was a 
very engagingstyle. The right arm was thrown 
forward, the elbow elevated, and the handle of 
the parasol was daintily held about midway by 
the fingers, the little tinger projecting. ‘This 
attitude required a little mineing in the step, 
which was equally engaging. In an ineredi- 
bly short space of time after this fashion land- 
ed, every girl in America carried her parasol in 
this manner, 


This attitude was succeeded in 
time by another method of moving the arms, 
also imported. But none of these styles were 
so long in coming across as a certain style in 
men’s searf-pins. The horseshoe searf-pin 
originated in Paris with the Jockey men, be- 
came all-prevailing, and ran for at least three 
years before it beeame popular in America. 
Hither our jewellers did not * catch on” prompt- 
ly, or, which is more probable, the left-over 
stock of Freneh pins was shipped here after 
the market there was supplied and the style 
began to change. In regard to the eut of the 
hair, for men, England seems more successful 
in imposing its style on this country than 
France. The mode of cutting the hair out 
over each temple, which obtained in France, 
even in the provinces, four or tive years ago, 
Was only moderately adopted here, and a sort 
of loose tie of the cravat has not yet reached 
us. But our men have taken very kindly to 
the close crop of the English, which suits very 
few people, tor very few heads are shapely 
enough to bear this exposure. In regard to 
gloves, as has been observed before, it was 
fully two years after the Prince of Wales's set 
made it the fashion to go without gloves to 
evening entertainments before it was perfect- 
ly recognized as good form to do so in New 
York. And it is likely that young New York 
will be bare-handed years after evening London 
is gloved again. The slowness of adaptation 
to the mode ought to be mortifying to Ameri- 


Drawer, 


can pride. The most interesting phenomenon 
of the summer has been the slow adoption of an 
English style of walking. This seems to have 
originated with the smart young Londoners, 
business * parties,” bank clerks, and * Howell 
and James young men,” who as long age as 
four or five years might have been seen hurry- 
ing along Bond Street, Regent, aud Pall Mall. 
It came in with the cut-away coats buttoned 
tightly across the breast. The toes were turn- 
ed in, the shoulders were elevated so as to nar- 
row the chest, the elbows were turned out and 
upward, the tightly rolled umbrella was car- 
ried at a precise angle, and the young man 
moved swiftly forward with an indescribable 
air of business smartness—a sort of plunge. 
Why this commercial and dandiaeal sort of 
gait should be popular here it is impossible to 
say, especially as its associated pertness and 
hurry contrast with the weary leisure of the 
so-called dude. But “it’s English, 

It must be confessed, however, that to a close 
observer of city 


you know.” 
pavements and watering- 
places the gait coming into use here lacks the 
push and dash of the Bound Street walk, which 
Was satirized years ago in Patience. 

We have not introduced this subjeet with- 
out a purpose, It is, of course, necessary to 
wear our hair, and mount our searf-pins, and 
tie our cravats, and set up oul cut-throat col- 
lars, and to walk, in the foreign mode. But it 
is ridiculous to be so slow in our imitation. 
Fashion ought to have more alert scouts out 
in Europe, and quicker methods of diffusing 
the new styles here. 
time, 


We are always behind 
Now before we get universally and well 
settled in the Bond Street walk, the English 
youth will be walking in an entirely different 
manner, and we shall be as much out of fash- 
ion as alast year’s almanac. How do we know 
now that it is the correct thing for a young 
man to stand with a thumb in each trousers 
pocket? It may be as out of date as that old 
and independent American way of wearing the 
thumbs in the armholes of the Very 
likely when we are adepts in the high-shoul- 
dered, crooked-elbow, rushing gait, the Pall 
Mall clerks may be turning out their toes, and 
sauntering along with a sort of bowie-knife 
nonchalance caught from Texas ranch life. 
We need Decorative Young Men’s Societies to 
keep us up to the mark. 


vest. 


THe Viear of Dewsbury, England, writes, 
touching the article on “Christmas Past” in 
this Magazine, that the ancient custom of 
“ringing the Devil’s Knell” still prevails in 
the old church, as it has existed from time im 
memorial, Church-wardens and parishioners 
ascend to the ringer’s room in the tower of 
the parish church a little before midnight on 
Christmas-eve, and the bell is tolled as for a 
funeral. Up to i875, when the peal of eight 
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bells was recast, the Devil’s Knell was tolled 
on one of the bells called “ Black Tom of Soot- 
hill.’ It received its name from the fact that 
it was given to the church many years ago by 
Sir Thomas Soothill as an expiatory gift for 
the murder qf a boy whom he threw into a 
mill-dam. 


SARAH JANE 


, Where pines and snow-drifts be 


Far to the north 


There is 


a realm of rigor known as Maine. 
All winter there the fierce winds whistle free, 
And people shovel snow with toil and pain. 


And yet it has an interest for me, 
Because it is the home of Sarah Jane. 
A very charming girl is Sarah Jane, 
But prouder, loftier, chillier, none can be. 
Whetier it is because she dwells in Maine, 


Where girls, like pines, grow strong and straight 
and free, 
I can not say; I only know, with pain, 
That though so charming, she is cold to me. 
And this, alas! is very hard for me, 
Because Iam so fond of Sarah Jane. 
No suitor could more true and loyal be; 


There beats not in the whole extent of Maine 
A heart from guile and fickleness more free, 


And her unkindness gives me keenest pain. 


But yet she scorns and ridicules my pain, 
And utterly contemns my love and me. 
There seems no softer side to Sarah Jane; 


Her native lakes can no more frosty be 
When zero slips from Greenland down to Maine, 
Binds every wave, and leaves no ripple free 


Soon May will come and set the waters free, 
And lift the winter’s paralyzing pain; 

But will the sunshine warm her heart to me? 
Will even dog-days melt my Sarah Jane? 

If I could but believe that this might be, 
What rays of hope would radiate from Maine! 


How with the bluebird would I fly to Maine, 

With speed as tireless and with wing as free, 
Forgetting all my former doubt and pain, 

If only she at last would turn to me, 

My radiant and relenting Sarah Jane, 

Her heart’s thawed side! But will it ever be? 
Would it ec be! Would IT were now in Maine! 
my pain depart and leave me free! 
me to Win my Sarah Jane! 


mld 


© Fate, give 
H. E. 

Dr. -, who fills a suburban pulpit out 
West, is of a practical turn of mind, and not 
infrequently impresses his congregation by 
original expositions of the Scriptures. In one 
of a recent series of discourses upon Lazarus, 
the dovtor said: * Now some fool [sie] of an in- 
fidel will say, ‘How could Abraham hear the 
rich man calling all the way from heaven to 
Hades?) This, my friends, will not be difficult 
to comprehend when it is remembered that we 
are talking by telephone a hundred miles or 
more every day.” We being the emphatic 
word, gave perhaps an unintentional signili- 
cance to the language. 

But again the doctor: * This was an actual 
occurrence. It was not a mere parable that 
the Lord was relating, but a real happening. 


He says,‘ There was a man,’ ete. Lazarus was 
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doubtless the real name of the poor man, but 
the name of the rich man is not 


given. He is 
ealled Dives. 


This was not his name, however, 
Dives is simply a Latin word meaning rich, or 
arich man. Now you may inquire, why was 
his name not also given? And the most prob- 
able explanation is that the Lord withheld the 
name of the deceased out of consideration for the 
feelings of his surviving friends.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S grandfather was 
the Rev. Aaron Cleveland, born at Haddam, 
Connecticut, February 3, 1744. Mr. Cleveland 
was a Federalist of the school of Jay and 
Hamilton, whom he supported with more than 
ordinary zeal, and perhaps not without some- 
thing of the prejudice which ranked all Jet- 
fersonians with French fatalists and intidels. 

Many stories are told illustrating his power 
of repartee. Among them is the following: 
On horseback one day Mr. Cleveland was riding 
from Middletown to Durham: a little stream 
bounded the limits of the townships. He halt- 
ed to water his horse; meanwhile a young man, 
having come from the opposite direction, drew 
rein so suddenly as to render the water by the 
disturbance unfit to serve for drink. 

“Good - morning, Mr. Minister,” 
youth. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Democrat,” replied the 
reverend gentleman, 

“And pray why did you take me for a Dem- 
ocrat ?” queried the young man, 

“Pray why did you take me for a minister ?” 
rejoined Mr. Cleveland. 

“Oh,” said the fellow, “that is plain enough 

by your dress.” 


the 


“And that you are a Democrat is plain 
enough by your address,” was the retort of the 
preacher, 

While visiting in New Haven, Connecticut, 
Mr. Cleveland died suddenly, September 21, 
1x15. His remains were interred in a ceme- 
tery in that city. His inheritance was a much- 
loved, respeeted, and stainless name. 

The man of whom we are speaking must not 
be mistaken for his father, the great-grand- 
father of President Cleveland, although each 
was called Aaron, and both were ministers of 
the Gospel. The elder became a resident of 
Halifax the year subsequent to the founding 
of that city. He there established what was 
known as Mather’s Church,” so called after 
the great New England divine of that time. 
His pastorate continued five years; during 
that period he founded a echureh library. 
Many of the volumes were his gift. The li- 
brary is still in existence, and a number of 
the books containing his autograph presenta- 
tions may still be seen. 

A Scottish preacher sueceeded Mr. Cleve- 
land, and the society has since that date been 
known as “St. Matthew’s.” It was the first 
organized Presbyterian Church in the British 
lower provinces. ‘To-day it is the fashionable 
church of that denomination in Halifax, 
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Word is preached from the old-fashioned box- 
like pulpit, to which the minister ascends by 
two long winding stairways. The pews are, 
as in the ancient time, padded througlrout 
with scarlet, and the British * red-coats” con- 
stitute a large portion of the audience in the 
high gallery that reaches around three sides 
of the building. 


NOT TO BE KILLED. 

“Tr there were a prize for suicide, it ought 
to vo to the Irishman who vowed ‘ to hang him- 
self or perish in the attempt.” 

“Well, J should give it to the hero of Du- 
mas’s Companions of Jehu.” 

“Why, what did he do?” 

Our talk was being carried on upon the hur- 
ricane-deck of a homeward-bound steamer from 
the Cape, in the full enjoyment of doing no- 
thing, after all the excitement of Zululand and 
the Transvaal border. 

“Well, seemingly he objected to taking his 
own life,so he was always trying to get some- 
body else to do it for him, and the more he 
tried, the more he didn’t sueceed,. Once he 
quarrelled with a first-rate swordsman, and 
killed him without getting a scratch himself, 
Another time he went in among a band of rob- 
bers, and they let him go seot-free. Then he 
challenged an Englishman who was a dead- 
shot,and Jolin Bull fired in the air. At last 
he threw himself into the thick of the battle of 
Marengo, tired his pistol into a powder wagon, 
and blew up not only himself, but an entire 
Austrian regiment as well.” 

“His report in that magazine must have made 
some noise in the world,” remarked Captain 
Crawford, of the -th Foot. 

“Come, don’t you begin trying to make jokes, 
Crawford, or PH jump overboard,” said Lieu- 
tenant Mason, of the Naval Brigade. “ After 
all, that fellow didi’t beat the wind-up of Bur- 
hand's * thrilling tale’ in the dime novel style: 
‘And with a wild ery the wretehed man 
plunged the dagger into his heart, discharged 
the revolver through his brain, swallowed the 
deadly poison, and sprang from the bridge into 
the gloomy river below. But his hour was 
not yet come.” 

“Well, he deserved no eredit, because he 
didn’t sueceed, as the German editor said of the 
man who tried to kill Bismarek. But, after all, 
who ever heard of such things in real life ?” 

“Guess have, anyhow.” 

We all started and looked around, no one hav- 
ing noticed the presence of Mr. Hiram P. Dol- 
larsworth, ULS., who, indeed, was as habitual- 
ly silent as the great general whom fame has 
credited with the power of “ holding his tongue 
in ten languages.” 


“T kin beat that, Lreekin,” pursued our taci- 
turn friend. ‘“ Hev any of ye ever been at St. 
Malo ?” 

“T was there in 1864, Mr. Dollarsworth,” said 
I; “so Ican guess to what story you refer, but 


I'm sure these gentlemen will be 
you tell it.” 

“Waal, I guess it’s worth tellin’,” rejoined 
the Yankee, with a grim chuckle, “though I 
don't know if they'll believe it, neither. You 
see, thar was a young French officer thar in my 
time, one o' them young geese that think the 
hull world’s out of jint if their toe aches. One 
day—having nothin’ better to do, I spose 
he made up his mind to kill himself, and, like 
them highfalutin’ Frenehers always do, he con- 
cluded to tix it so as his suicide should be * the 


lad to hear 


talk of all Europe.” So up he gits airly one 
mornin’, and down he goes to the beach, takin’ 
with him a repe, and a pistol, and a vial of pi- 
zon, and a match-box. ‘Then he climbs up one 
of the tide-mark posts that’s set in a row thar, 


just as the sea was clost up to it, and he 


hitches one eend o? the rope around the eross- 
piece at the top, and the other eend around 
his neck, and then he set his clothes atire with 
a match, and swallered the pizon, and let slap 
the pistol at his head, and chucked himself off 
the post, all to once.” 

“Well, he certainly deserved to succeed, aft- 
er taking so much pains,” said Lieutenant Ma- 
son, as well as he could speak for laughing. 

“Guess he didn’t, though,” answered Mr. Dol- 
larsworth; forit was jist a case of * too many 
cooks spile the broth’ The bullet, stead 
goin’ through his skull—whar it wouldn't hey 
found many brains to stop it, reckin—eut the 
rope, and let him slick down ker-swosh into 
the sea, and put out the fire right aw ay. Then 
swallerin’ the salt-water made him sick, and 
so he got rid of the pizon; and as if all that 
warn’t disapp'inting enough, the tlood - tide 
washed him ashore ‘all alive and fresh,’ as 
them lying fish-dealers say. But if he wanted 
to be ‘the talk of all Europe, I guess he got his 
wish; for every newspaper on the hull Conti- 
nent had that story ‘fore the month was up, 
and the poor critter got so e-tarnally langhed 
at that he concluded to jine the Mexikin Ex- 
pedition till the thing blew over.” 

Davip Ker. 

THE following stories are from the Sandwich 
Islands. To properly understand them it must 
be premised that when the missionaries reduced 
the Hawaiian toa written language, they found 
that all the sounds could be represented by the 
five German vowels and only seven consonants; 
so when foreign words are used, all other con- 
sonants are changed into the oues nearest al- 
lied to them. Thus to the native eye and ear 
the letter K represents the sounds of D,G, J, 
Q,8, T. and Z, L stands for its sister R, and B 
and F are written P. All syllables must end 
in a vowel, 

Doctor Coan, one of the early Protestant mis- 
sionaries to this group,one day baptized a child 
“Maikia.” He was an excellent native sehol- 
ar,and yet the name puzzled him. He did not 
remember ever having heard it. After the par- 
ties were gone he searched his text-books for 
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SWEET INNOCENCE. 


Motier. “This was the coach of Louis 


Mimi. “Ts he dead, mamma? 
Motuer. “Oh, long ago, child!” 
Mimr. “Then why don’t they stuff him and put 


the word, but failed to find it. He sent for the 
father, and asked him what the name meant. 

Aole ike an” (* T don’t know’), 

“Well, where did you get the name ?” 

“From you.” 

“From me ?” 

“Yes; named the boy after your wife. 

“Why, how is that? My wife’s name is not 
Maikia.” 

“That is what you call her all the time.” 

A light dawned upon Mr. Coan’s mind. He 
was in the habit of addressing his wife as“ My 
dear,” and the natives supposed that was her 
name, and spelled it as it sounded to them. 
Putting K in place of D, and leaving off the 
final R. and using the German vowels, “ Mai- 
kia” naturally resnited,. 


” 


When Bishop Willis, of the English Church, 
came here to take charge of the diocese of 
Honolulu, he was unlearned in the Hawaiian 
language. Shortly after his arrival he was 
called upon to baptize a native child. In 
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reply to the request, ‘“ Name this 
child,” he was shocked to receive 
the reply, “Sam Weller.” 


“Tinpossible!” exclaimed his 
lordship. ‘Please repeat the 
name.” 

“Sam Weller,’ insisted the 


father. 

“But,” expostulated the bish- 
op, “you do not want your child 
named after a comic character in 
one of Dickens’s novels? I fee] 
it my duty to 

Here a deacon interposed, and 
explained that the man wanted 
the child baptized Samuel, and 
that Kamuela” was the nearest 
that a Hawaiian usually came 
to it, although this man sueceed- 
ed in pronouncing the sibilant, 
and made it *Samuela.”’ The 
baptism was proceeded with, and 
the child was named after the 
Hebrew prophet. 
AND now comes a preacher 
who gives us some specimens of 
recent eloquence. ‘The readers 
of the Drawer will remember 
that the late Bishop Gilbert Ha- 
ven was reported as saving, when 
dying of weariness, that he * ex- 
pected to rest in heaven for a 
thousand years with his head 
lying in the lap of his dear wife 
Mary.” This poetic faney made 
its impression on the mind of a 
worthy minister who had recent- 
ly married a second wife. Being 
called to preach a funeral ser- 
mon, his new but second wife be- 
ing present, he gave his ideas of 
the rest and bliss of heaven, and 
warming up with his theme, he exclaimed, * I 
expect, in the language of the lamented Bish- 
op Haven, to spend my first thousand years in 
heaven with my head on the lap of my first 
wife.’ What oceurred when the funeral was 
over and the parsonage doors closed has not 
been revealed. 


him in?” 


“ALIVE TO HER PRIVILEGES.” 

A coUNTRY gentleman, while on a visit to 
New York for the first time, in writing to his 
wife, remarked “that amongst the many priv- 
ileges of city life nothing he appreciated more 
than being able, if so inclined, to attend a lee- 
ture every night.” She replied to that par- 
ticular clause in his letter thus: “My dear 
husband, in regard to what you say about lec- 
tures, I shonld say that when you are at home 
I am even better off than you appear to be in 
that respect, as I not only am able to hear one 
every night, but often am treated to a couple 
before breakfast, without the exertion of stir- 
ring from my chair to attend them.” 
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